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THE THREE RECENSIONS OF THE YALMIKI 
RAMA YANA 

C. BuLCKE, SJ./ ■ ' fi'-. .:,-A ^,- 

Allahabad University. 


A. Introduction. 

The differences between the three recensions of the 
\'’almiki Ramayana have often been commented Upon. Dr. 
H. Jacobi (Cf. Das Ramayana, p. 3) classsifies them tinder 
the following heads : , 


1. Each recension differs from both or one of the 
others in the common verses, the Southern recension 
having the more original text. 


2. Each recension has a good number of verses, even 
longer passages and whole cantos, which are not 
to be found in one or even both of the others. 
Comparing the Southern and the Bengal recensions, 
we find that one third of the verses are proper to 
each recension. 


3. The sequence of the verses is often different in two 
or even three recensions. 

If we had the differences listed under 2 only we might 
take, them for additions or omissions, but those under 1 and 
3 prove that the recensions were independently written down 
on the basis of an orally differently transmitted text. Those 
differences, thus brought about by oral tradition, look very 
impressive when expressed in terras of textual extent. To 
the 4202| slokas of the North-Western Sundara Kanda, e.g., 
correspond 3308| slokas in the Bengal and 3948 slokas in the 
Southern recension. Out of these slokas of the N. W. 
recension 31 per cent, are absent in the Bengal recension and 
28 percent, in the Southern; and 13 per cent, are exclusive 
to the North-Western recension. (Cf. Lahore ed. of Sundara 
Kanda. Introduction, p. 62).. Comparing the Southern and 
the Bengal recensions. Dr. Jacobi (Cf. o.c. p.4) counted the 
verses of the first 30 cantos of the Kiskindha Kapda and found 
only 749 common verses out of a total of 1303 in the Southerly 

g^ l-05 ■ 
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The^above figures may suggest a completely false picture 
of the divergence between the various recensions. This, how- 
ever, can easily be rectified if we examine this divergence from 
the point of view of the subject-matter and find how little the 
narrative itself has . been changed. The following table 
attempts to give a systematic and fairly complete comparison 
of the three recensions from this point of view. It will be 
followed ^by an analysis of the results obtained with regard to 
the genesis of the three recensions. It may be useful, however, 
to point out, here, those differences, which for various reasons 
deserve special mention. Otherwise we may not be able to 
see the wood for the trees. 

In the Balakanda, the Southern version adds mythologi- 
cal stories (Cf. No 2 ff. of the table) and mentions the signs 
of the Zodiac (Cf. No 1), whereas the other recensions have 
a third table of contents (Cf. No 9) and two sargas describing 
Bharata s visit to his maternal grandparents. (Cf. No 10). 

In the Ayodhyakanda, the Southern version only mentions 
the visit to Valmiki by the exiles (Cf. No 29) and the con- 
demnation of Buddha by Rama (Cf. No 30). The other 
versions make Sita the mental daughter of Janaka and Menaka 
(Cf. No 58). ' 


in tne^ Arapyakanda, the Southern version only makes 
Ravana visit Marica before the arrival of Surpanakha (Cf. 
No. 60. ■ 

The Kiskindhakanda of the Southern version only men- 
tions that when the anpy Laksraana arrived at Kiskindha, 
Sugnva sent Tara to pacify him. (Cf. No 77) 

The Yuddhakanda has the greatest number of divergences. 
Besides duplicating various encounters, the Southern recension 
contains the lollowing additions : Hanuman’s encounter with 
^jsonified^ Lanka (Cf. No 89) ; the second council held by 
Ravana (Cf. _No 110) ; a duplication of the sending of spies 
by Ravana (Cf. No. Ill) ; the destruction of Drumakulya by 
Ramans arrow (Cf. No 112) ; the hymn to the Sun given by 
^astya to Rama (Cf. No 119). On the other hand, both th^ 
njehtfon the intervention of VibMsana's 
^ continuation of Ravana's 

? N ^ rage, 

S ’ the episode of K&neiril being 

is fetching the herbs, 
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and Hunuman’s fight with the Gandharvas on the same 
occasion. 

The Bengal recension alone has Vibhisana’s visit to his 
brother Yaisravana (Cf No. 125) and the conversation 
between Bharata and Hanuman when the latter is fetching the 
herbs. The North-Western recension too has matter all its 
own : Samttdra presenting raailcoat and weapons to Rama and 
Laksmana (Cf. No 127) and the disturbance of Ravana’s 
homa, by dragging Mandodarl on the spot. (Cf. No 135). 

The only difference worth noting in the Uttarakanda, is a 
short passage added to the Southern recension, wherein the 
repudiation of Sita is motivated by Bhrgu’s curse against 
V'i§nu (Cf. No 146). Dr. Jacobi suggests that the much 
greater agreement between the various versions for the Uttara’^ 
kanda might be explained by the fact that before being written 
down independently the older books were subjected much 
longer to oral tradition (Cf. o. c. p. 254). Seeing the great 
agreement it is difficult to speak of an independent tradition 
at all for the Uttarakanda. 

The preparation of the comparative table was made 
possible by the concordance of the Southern and Bengal 
recensions, printed by Dr. Jacobi (Cf. o. c. p. 220 ff.), and 
the marginal references in the edition of the North-Western 
recension (These references are missing for the first 66 sargas 
of the Ayodhyakanda). Dr. Jacobi’s concordance is very 
reliable; except for easily corrected printing mistakes, we 
found very few omissions : e.g. II, 44 corresponds to Bengal 
II, 64 (Cf. No 49 of the comparative table). Greater caution 
is needed when using the concordance of the Lahore edition ; 
besides inevitable misprints there are a good few omissions : 
e.g. in the Sundarakanda sarga 27 is said to be absent in both 
the other recensions whereas it is present in the Southern 
recension, sarga 33 and the Bengal recension, sarga 31 ; sarga 
28 is said to be absent in the Southern recension, whereas it is 
present (Cf. sarga 34) ; sarga 37 is said to be absent in the 
Bengal recension, whereas it is present (fCf. sarga 37), 





Taking the most widely spread recension, called Southern 
for lack of a better name, as standard of comparison we give 
for each Kanda separately : 

A. the subject-matter present in the Southern recension 

and absent from one or both of the others, 

B. the subject-matter absent from the Southern recension 

and present in one or both of the others. Finally , 

C. Other differences, which cannot be classified under 

either A. or B., or which are of minor importance. 

Whenever entire sargas or fairly long passages are not 
present in all recensions, they are pointed out, even if they 
do not contain any new subject-matter. Where the Ramayana- 
Manjari is not mentioned this means that it either agrees or 
does not contradict the North-Western recension. 

The following abbreviations have been used : 

R, for the Southern version as published by the Guja- 
rati Printing Press, Bombay, 1912. This edition 
apparently agrees entirely with the Nirnaya Sagara 
Press edition. 

B, for the Bengal recension as edited by G. Gorresio. 
Paris. 1843 ff. 

N.W. for the North-Western recension, published by 
the D. A. V. College, Lahore. 1923ff. 

A Roman figure indicates the Kandas, I to VII ; the 
first Arabic figure indicates the sarga ; the whole sarga is 
meant, if no other figures, indicating the verses, follow. 
When, dealing with one Kanda only, no confusion is to be feared, 
the Roman figure has been omitted. Describing the differences 
in the Balakanda e.g., B. 17 stands for the whole sarga 17 of 
the Bengal recension. 

B&la-Kdnda 

A. Matter present in the Southern recension, and absent 
from on? QT of the others 
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1. The auspicious cotijunction of the stars, mentioning the 

signs of the Zodiac (9th Caitra), at the birth 

of the princes. Cf. R. 18, 8ff. 

Absent in B. and N.W. 

2. The tapasya of Kaiyapa, by which he obtained Hari 
as his son in the Yamanavatara, Cf. R. 29, 10-17. 

3. Uma’s marriage with Siva. Cf. R. 35, 19-22 and N.W. 
32, 24-26. 

Absent in B. 

4. The episode of Jahnu drinking the Ganges. Cf. R. 43, 
34b-41. 

Absent in both B. and N.W. • 

5. Visnu’s assuming the Mohini Maya form and stealing 
the amrta. Cf. R. 45, 40-43. 

Absent in both B. and N.W. 

6. Visnu’s Tortoise Avatara. Cf. R. 45, 27-32. 

Absent in both B. and N.W. 

7. Indra assuming the guise of a Brahmin and asking 
Visvamitra for rice. Cf. R- 65, 3-10. 

Absent in both B. and N.W. 

8. The story of the origin of Sagdra. Cf. R. 70, 28-37a. 
Absent in both B. and N.W. 

B. Matter absent from the Southern recension and 

present in one or both of the others. 

9. A third table of contents, giving the matter of the 

seven kandas. cf. B. 4 and N.W. 5. 

10. Two sargas concerning Bharata’s visit to Rdjagrha, 
mention of which is made by R. 77 also. 

Bharatasya Mataraahagrahapravesa : Dasaratha sends 
Bharata and Satrughna, giving them some instruction. Cf. 

B. I, 79 and N.W. II, 1. 

Bharatadutagamana: Instruction of Bharata and Sat- 
rughna. Messengers sent by Bharata bring wishes and news 

to Ayodhya. Cf. B. I, 80 and N.W. II, 2 

C. Other Differences. 

11 The Solemn Asvamedha. More rites and details in 
the Southern version. Kausalya killing the horse 
strokes (Cf. R. 14, 33) has been changed in B. 13, 32 and 
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12. The Rsyasrnga episode is much more developed in 
both B and N.W. ; so much so that they have two extra sargas. 

Rsyasrhga-prayanam B. 17, N.W. 12 

Rsyasrhgopakhyanam B. 18, N.W. 13 

13. Tadaka-vadha. CL R. 28 More details and super- 
natural elements in the Southern version. 

14. Gang&vatarana. The Southern version mentions 
seven rivers issuing from Siva’s head (Cf. R. 43, II) whereas 
the others versions mention one only. Cf. B. 45 and N.W. 40. 

15. Samudra-Manthaita. In the Southern version the 
poison is vomited by the serpent and swallowed by Siva. Cf. 
R. 45, 19-26. In the other recensions the poison comes from 
the ocean and is drunk by the Nagas, Cf. B. 46, 31 and 
N.W. 41, 30-31. 

16. The Offspring of Diti. According to the Southern 
recension, Iftdra divides the foetus into seven part.s (Cf. R. 46, 
18), whereas the other recensions say into 49 parts (Cf. B. 
47, 17-18 and N.W. 42, 18-19), In this case the Raraayaria- 
Manjari follows the Southern version (Cf. v. 289). 

17. The Sacrifice of Ambarisa, Some minor differences. 
R. mentions two mantras, to Indra and Visnu (C^. 62, 25) 
whereas the others mention one only, to Indra (Cf. B. 64, 25; 
N.W. 58, 25). Here again the Raraayana-Mafijari seems to 
follow the Southern version since it has “ Gathadvayam ” 
(Cf. V.444). 

18. Slight variations in the genealogical tables and 
nuptial rites. Cf. R. 70. 71 and 73. 

19. C. V. Vaidya points out that the sloka of R. 77, 
44, about the girls sporting in private with their husbands : 

“ remire muditas sarva bhartrbhih sahita rahah ” 
has been changed in B. 78, 12. Also in N.W. 72, 11. Both have: 

“ remire muditas-tatra bhartrpriyahite ratah ” This has 
been done in deference to the later prevailing custom of 
child-marriage. 

Ayodhyd-Kanda. 

A. Matter present in the Southern recension, and 
absent from one or both of the others 

20. Sarga 35. Sumantra reviles Kaikayl and tells the 
story how Kaikeyi’s mother was abandoned by her husband. 
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Absent in both B. and N.W. 

21. Sarga 47. Lament of the people on not finding 
Rama, who has left very early in the morning. 

Absent in both B. and N.W. 

22. Rama’s farewell to the town of Ayodhya and 
dismissal of the country-people. Cf. R. 50, 1-11 and N.W. 50. 
17-23. 

Absent in B. 47. 

23. Long poetic description of the Ganges. Cf. R. 50, 
13-24. 

Absent in both B. and N.W. 

24. Mention of the country of the Vatsas, when they 
are supposed to have entered the forest. Cf. R. 52, 101 
(Vaidya). 

Absent in both B. and N.W. 

25. Description of the making of a raft to cross the 
Yamima and Sita’s prayer to the Yamuna, with the promise 
of a hundred vessels of wine. The latter is obviously an 
imitation of Sita’s prayer to the Ganges. Cf. R. 55, 13-21. 

Absent in both B. 55 and N.W. 59. 

26. Visit to Vdlmtki. Cf. R. 56, 16-17. 

Absent in both B. 56 and N.W. 60. 

27. Slid eating meat. Cf. R. 96, 1-6. 

Absent in both B. 106 and N.W. 110. Elsewhere 
however, in both B. and N.W., Sita is said to have eaten meat. 
Cf. e.g. B. 52, 38. 

28. Sarga 98. Bharat a sends Guha and Satrughna to 
search the forest. He climbs a tree and sees the smoke above 
Rama’s hut. This is present in N.W, 112, where Bharafa does 
not climb a tree but searches the summits of Citrakuta. 

Absent in B. 

29. Rdma’s answer to J&bali. Cf. R. 109 and B. 118. 

Absent in N.W. but present in the Ramaya^-Manjari. 

30. The Condemnation of Buddha. Cf. R. 109, 34. 

Absent in B. 118 and Ramayana-Manjari ; also in N.W. 

where the whole sarga is missing as noticed under No. 29. 

B. Matter absent from the Southern recension and 
present in one or both of the others. 

31. Kaikeyi cursed by a Brahmin. Kaikeyi once slan- 
dered a Brahmin and was cursed by him to be calumniated in 
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her turn. That’s wl^y, being » Sapadosamohita ”, she comes 
under the influence of Manthara. Present in both B. 8, 33b-37 
and N.W. 11, 37b-41. Nothing in R.9. 

32. Kaikeyi relates to Manthara how she was able to 
save Dasaratha from the Raksasas and obtain her two boons. 
Once she had made a Brahmin laugh and, as a reward, had 
obtained from him, Vidyabala, by which she was enabled to 
save her husband. Cf. N.W. 11, 42 ff. 

Absent in both R. and B. 

33. Thtee sargas entirely absent from the Southern 
recension. 

B. 21 N.W. 24: Rama’s answer to Laksmana’s speech, 
as reported in R. 23, B. 20 and N.W. 23. 

B. 22 N.W. 25: Kausalya argues that a mother rather 
than a father, is to be obeyed. 

B. 23 N.W. 26: Rama’s answer to Kausalya. 

34. Rama, before leaving, recommends his mother to 

Dasaratha. 

Cf. B. 37, 20-24 and N.W. 40, 20 ff. Absent in R. 37. 

35. Laksmana-sandesd, Laksmana asks Sumantra to tell 
Dasaratha his indignation. Rama calms Laksmana. Cf. B. 
50 and N.W. 54. 

36. After their farewell to Guha, the three exiles come 
to a lotuspond, where they stay three nights, living on lotus- 
fibres. Cf. B. 52, 29-38 and N.W. 56, 27b-38. Absent in R. 52. 

37. The Lament of Kausalya. Cf. B. 61, and N.W 65. 

38. Bharata complains to Satrughna about his mother. 
Cf. B. 78, 2-9 and N.W. 82, 2-9. Absent in R. 75. 

39. After Bharata-sapatha (Cf.R. 75), both B, and N.W. 
insert two cantos with Bharata’s lament and JabSli’s consola- 
tion. Cf. B. 80-81 and N.W. 84-85. 

40. After the last rites of Dasaratha and the lament of 
Bharata and Satrughna, both B (85) and N.W. (89) add one 
sarga where falakriya is mentioned along with Bharata’s 
resolve of prayopavesana and Dharmapala’s consolation. 

41. Guhavakyam : Guha praising Bharata. Cf. B. 93 and 
N.W. 97. 

42. Prayaga-Pravesa: The entrance into the Prayaga- 
forest. Guha describes die road ; Bharata then enters the 
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Prayaga-forest and reaches Bharadvaja's asratna. Cf. B. 98. 

andN.W.102. 

43. Jfabali cites along list oi Ikszfaku-vSmJa-kings. Cf. 
B. 116, 28 ff. This is absent from both the Southern recen- 
sion and the N.W. 

44. The Bengal version has one sarga, describing how 
Bharata refuses the kingdom. Cf. B. 117. This sarga is 
entirely absent from N.W., but is partly present in R. 105. 

C. Other Differences. 

45. In the Southern recension, Manthara makes an 
allusion to Rama’s wives : hrstah khalu bhavisyanti ramasya 
paramah striyah; Cf. R. 8, 12. 

The other versions change this into : rddhiyukta sriya 
justa ramapatnl bhavisyati ; Cf. B. 7, 6 a and N-W. 10, 6a. 
(Vaidya). 

46. Kaikeyl-ninda. In the Southern recension, sarga 12, 
Dasaratha’s complaints against Kaikeyi are much longer than 
in the corresponding sargas of the other recensions. On the 
other hand, both B. and N.W. have a full extra sarga, later on, 
dealing with the same subject (Cf. B. 44 and N.W. 37) and 
corresponding more or less to the 12th sarga of the Southern 
recension. 

46. bis. In R. 14, 55, Suraantra is commanded by 
Kaikeyi to fetch Rama; by Dasaratha in the other recensions. 
Cf. B. 11 and N. W. 15. 

47. The §loka wherein Rama sees his mother offer an obla- 
tion to the fire (dadarsa mataram havayantim hutasanam 
R. 20,16) according to the Southern recension, has been changed 
in both B. 17, 8 and N.W. 20, 8 where we read : dadarsa 
mataram tatra devagare yatavratam. (Vaidya) 

48. When the bark-dress has been put on, Vasistha 
reproaches Kaikeyi in R. 37, 14ff. In the other recensions it is 
Dasaratha himself who scolds Kaikeyi. Cf. B. 37, 15ff and 
N.W. 40, 15ff. Besides, in R., Rama helps Sita in putting on 
the dress, whereas she puts it on herself in B (Vaidya), and 
also in N.W. 

49. Sarga R. "^4, wherein Sumitrd consoles Kausalya, 
and which should come after B. 42, is placed much later in the 

other recensions. Cf. B. 64 ; N.W. 68. 

50. Sits’ s promise to the Ganges-, suraghatasahasra, a 
hundred vessels of wine (Cf. R. 52, 89) has been chan^ i« 

XVI— a 
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both B. 52 and N-W. 56. These two omit all reference to wine. 
(Vaidya) 

51. Instead of one leaf -hut, as given in R. 56, 20, Laks- 
mana is said to have made two in both B, 56, 20 and N W 
60,20. 

52. In Kausalya’s lament mention is made of the three 

refuges of a : husband, son and relatives. Cf. R, 61, 

24. This has been changed, in both B. 62, 38 and N.W. 66. 
39, into the four refuges (gati) of a man : self, son, saints 
and religious merit. 

53. The killing of the hermit-hoy by Dasaratha. The 
three recensions call his mother a Sudra. The Southern 
recension calls his father a Vaisya (Cf. 63, 51) whereas 
the other two call him a Brahmin (Cf. B. 65, 43 and N.W. 
69, 44). These two, further, agree in giving the name of the 
by as Yajnadatta (Cf. B. 66, 6 and N.W. 70,6), the Southern 
recension not mentioning his name at all. 

54. Last rites of Dasaratha. The burning of the body 

and the lament of Bharata and Satrughna (Cf. R. 76-77)' 
is worded differently in both B. 83-84 and N.W. 87-88. ^ 

55. The opening verse of R. Sarga 101, incongruous 
because of the interpolated sarga 100, has been changed in 
both B. 110 and N.W. 114. (Vaid}a). 

56. The mention of Brahma’s Varahdvatara in R 110 3 
has been changed in both the other recensions. The Southern 
version, here, follows the Satapatha BrShmana (Cf. 14. 1.2.11) 
and has: 

Tatah saraabhavad , Brahma Svayambhur-daivataih saha 

(V.3). 

Sa Varahas-tato bhutva projjahara vasundharam. 

Asrjacca jagat sarvam saha putraih Krtatmabhih. rv.4) 
Both B (119) and N.W. (123) follow the later 
universally accepted view that it was Visnu who 
took the Varahavatara. Cf, B. 119, 3b-4a,‘ which 
reads : tatah samabhavad Brahma svayambhur-Visnur- 
avyayah. Sa Varaho ‘tha bhutva. , . ( Vaidya) 

57. The episode of the sandals is different in the three 
recensions. In R. 112, 21il. Bharata asb for Rama'agolden 
(Hemabhusita) sandals, which he will invest with the Govern- 
ment. In ^B. 123, 16-- 1, the sage Sarabhahga haooens to 
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it is Vasistha who asks Rama to give them to Bharata, 
(Vaidya). In N.VV., neither Sarabhahga nor Kusapaduka are 
mentioned, but it is Vasistha who asks for the sandals just as. 
in B. (Cf. N.W. 125, 19£fj! 

58. In R. 118, 28 If. Sita tells the story of her birth to 
Anasilya. She came out of the earth when Janaka was plough- 
ing the field for the sacrifice and a voice from the sky told 
him that in all righteousness she was his daugther (dharmena 
tanaya tava). 

Both B. HI, 4 and N.W. Ill, 2 give a very much enlarged 
version. Janaka sees Menaka in the sky and is troubled in 
his mind. “ If only she could bear childern for me, who am 
without offspring” ; thus he wishes. . 

Asyara nama mamo-tpadyed-apatyam kirtivardhanam 

Mama-patyavihinasya mahan sa syad-anugrahah. 

(Cf.B. HI, 4, 10). 

A voice assures him that his desire will be fulfilled. He 
then finds the child Sita in the furrow, whereupon a voice 
again is heard, telling him that she is his mental child, born 
from Menaka ; Menakayah samutpanna kanye-yam manasi 
tava. Cf. B. ib. v. 16. The North-Western recension has the 
same line, but changes manasi into the less probable manusl. 
(Cf. N.W. Ill, 2, 17). 

Aranya-Kanda 

A. Matter present in the Southern recension, and 
absent from one or both of the others. 

59. Rama’s thrust at Kaikeyl. Cf- R. 2. 18b-25. Present 
in B, 7, but absent in N.W. 5. 

60. Akarapana brings Ravana the news from Janasthana 
and advises Sitaharana, whereupon Ravana visits Martca. 

ef.:R. 3i. :' , 

This absent in both B. and N.W. 

61. Rama’s lament for Sita much longeron R, which has 
three sargas more than B and two more than N.W. 

(a) R. 60 : Rama, looking for Sita, interrogates trees 
and animals. Absent in B., but present in N.W. 

(&) R. 62 : A repetition of sarga 60. Absent in both 
B. and N.W. 


R. 63 : Lament of Rama in Tristubh. Absent in 
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62. The episode of the Raksast Ayotmikht, whom 
Laksmana mutilates. Cf.R. 69, 11-18. Absent in both B. 74 and 
N.W. 76. 

63. The story of the Rsi SfhiV^aMr as who cnrsed 'Ka.ha.n-- 
dha. Cf . R- 71, 2b-7a. This is missing in B. 75, but Gorresio 
mentions that he cut out the passage, because obviously 
spurious. Present in N.W, 78. The episode, although an 
interpolation, dates therefore from before the bifurcation 
of the recensions. 

64. Neither B. 77 nor N.W. have the short passage of 
R. 74, 11-13, wherein Savari calls Rama “ dcz/a&’ara.” 

B. Matter absent from the Southern recension and 
present in one or both of the others. 

65. In the North-Western recension, Agastya tells Rama the 
story of the Dandaka forest. Cf. NW, 17, lOif. This is 
absent in the corresponding sargas of R. and B. It has been 
taken by the compilers of N.W. from the Uttarakan^a, where 
it originally belonged. Cf. R. VII, sargas 79 to 81. 

66. In the survey of Ravana-carita given by Surpanakha, 
she mentions that Ravana practised penance at Gokarna and 
that he obtained the gift of kamarupatva. Cf. B. 36, i8b-22 
and N.W. 36. These two details are absent in R. 32. 

67. Both B. and N.W. have two extra sargas, regarding 
iht R&vanorMarlca^samvdda, which are absent in R. 

B. 46 and N.W. 45 : More objections of Marica to 
Havana’s proposal. 

B. 47 and N.W. 46 : Ravana assures Marica that he 
has nothing to fear from Rama. 

C. Other Differences. 

68. Viradha. The Southern recension mentions that Rama 
and Laksmana are carried away by Viradha, that Viradha is 
invulnerable by weapons and that he is thrown alive in a pit, 
Cf. R. 3 and 4. These details are absent in Both B. 8 and 
N.W. 5. On the other hand, both B. and N.W. have some 
details missing in R; that VirMha vomited blood, that 
his name was formerly T umburu and that he assumes divya- 
mpa to go to heaven. 

69. ht&yu. The three recensions have the first meeting 
with Jatayu, his speech on Prajapati and his promise to protect 
Sita. Cf. R. 14; B. 20 and N.W, 19. In the Bengal recension 
(Cf. B. 23, 3-10)? Jatayn asks to go home and visit his friends 
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and relations. This is evidently added to explain Jatayu’s 
inactivity and carelessness before 

Southern (Cf. R- 43) and the North-Western (Cf, N.W. 48) 
recension, Rama, before starting on his hunt of the golden 
deer, recommends Sita to Laksmana and Jafayt^ This, 
naturally, is absent in B., since Jatayu’s departure for tome has 
been explicitly mentioned (Cf. B. 23). In the Southern 
recension alone does Sita address sleeping Jatayu and give 

him a message for Rama and Laksmana. Cf. R. 4^6-40 
The three recensions agree again, when Jatayu awakens an 
challenges Havana. Cf. R. 50; B. 56 and N.W. 55. 

70. Rama’s divine prowess. One verse in R. 66, 19 

refers to Rama’s divine and human prowess, whereas, in the 

Other recensions, Rama’s prowess and his divine and human 
weapons are referred to. Cf. B. 71 and N.W. 72. 

70 bis B only mentions that owing to Rarna’s Gandharva- 
weapon, the Raksasas see in their comrades the image of Rama 

and kill one another. Cf. B. 31,46b-47. 

71. Description of the Fai#a Infer. This description is 

, , • -D 7=; 11 'iO than in N.W. 81, whereas it is 

much longer in R. ^5, 13-5U man in iN. vv 

entirely absent in the corresponding sarga of the Bengal 

recension. Cf. B. 78. In the following sarga too, the 130 

llokas of this description in the Soutem recension (Cf. R. 
IV, 1) are condensed to 51 slokas in the Bengal recension 
(Cf. B. HI, 79) and to 59 slokas m N.W, III, 79. 

Kiskindhd’-Kanda 

A. Matter present in the Southern recension, and 
absent from one or both of the others. 

72. Rama’s reference to Tfamman’r of speech 

and his study of grammar. f’ 

Absent in both B, 2 and N.W. . 

73 After the conclusion of the friendship between Rama 
md Su°-riva the Southern recension has some verses, absent m 
B.“4 and N.W. 4 wherein Sugnva tells W«o atont the 
wrong done by Vali and Rama promises to help him. Cf. R. 5, 

17b-31. _ 

74. A full sarga, wherein Hunuman consoles Tara, Cf. 

R, 21 and B. 23. . 

Absent in N,W. 
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75 . The Southern recension has a sai*ga with Sugriva’s 
repentance atter Vali’s death and Rama’s consolation of Tara. 
Cf. R. 24. 

Absent in both B. and N.VV. 

76. Three fairly long descriptions are proper to the 
Southern recension. 

(fl) The description of the Prasravanagiri. Gf. R. 7, 
5-30. Absent in both B. 26 and N.W. 20. 

(5) The description of the rainy season in Tristubh 
Cf. R. 28, 14-52. Absent in B. 27 and only 
partly present in N.W. 21. 

(c) The description of the Autumn in Tristubh. Cf. 
R. 30, 28-57. Absent in both B. 29 and N.W. 23. 

77. Tard-Laksmana-samvada. When the angry Laksmana 
arrives at the palace, Sugriva sends Tara to pacify him. Cf 
R. 3 b 25-62. 

Absent in both B. ’3 and N.W. 26. 

78. A full sarga absent in the North-Western recension. 
Rama expresses his hope of success; th& arrival of the monkey- 
host. Ci. R. 39 and B. 43. The Ramayana-Manjari has 
matter corresponding to this sarga ; Cf . vv 201-212. 

B. Matter absent from the Southern recension and 
present in one or both , of the others. 

79. Rava^a’s defeat at the hands of Vdli. Cf. B. 10. 
This is absent in the Kiskindha-Kanda of both R. and N.W. 
and has been taken from the Uttarakanda. Cf. R. VII, 34. 

80. T&ra-v&kyam. Sarga II in N.W. Tara pleading 
with Vali not to fight. Nothing new. This is present in B. 
14, 25-32 and 15, 5-9; the Southern recension has no corres- 
ponding lines. 

81. When told_ by Laksmana to go to Rama, Sugriva 

expresses apprehension; Hantiman reassures him. Cf. B. 38 

6-22 and N.W. 31. No corresponding matter in the Southern 
recension. 

82. Part of the descript- 
absent in R, 43, where the 
only; B. has 130 slokas, 

Mainaka are i • - - 

Trisrnga, Gandhamadana, Mandara 
46-77 and N.W. 36. 


quarter is 
t^kes 61 slokas 
The following mountains beyond 

mentioned by B. and N.W. and not by R. : 

and Bahuketu. Cf. B 44 
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83. The arrival of Suparsva. C. B. 62 and N. W. 55, 
19ff. Absent in R. 63. Sampati, being asked by Jambavan for 
help to cross the sea, answers that personaly he is incapable and 
calls his son mentally (manasasraarat). Thereupon Suparsva 
arrives and proposes to Ahgada to take him across the sea on 
his back. Ahgada declines and says that now their courage is 
restored. 

84. Dhavala-vadha. Hanuman relates that his father 
killed a diggaja, Dhavala by name (S'ahkhasavala in N,W. and 
Sankhadhavala in the Raraayaiia-Manjari), who was molesting 
the Rsis. He obtained a boon and chose a son: Maru- 
tavikrama, kamarupl and avyaya. Then follows once more 
the story of Anjana, who bore a son from Maruta. Cf.B.V, 
3, 7-31; N'.W. IV, 58. Absent in R.IV, 67. 

85. Hanumanmangalam, The monkeys praise Hanuman ’s 
prowess (Cf.N.W.IV, 59) ; placed immediately after Hanuman’s 
speech. 

Absent in R.IV, 67 and B.V. 3, and also in the 
Ramayana-man jarl. 

C. Other Differences. 

86. T aravilapa. More extensive in B. and N.W. than 
in the Southern recension. One sarga with 26 Slokas in the 
Southern recension (Cf. R. 20) corresponds to two sargas in 
both B and N.W., with 49 and 69 slokas respectively. Cf. B 
19-20; N.W. 15, 29-61 and sarga 16. 

87. Suparsvd, told his father Sampati that, as he was 
looking down and watched the Mahendra mountain-pass, he saw 
somebody going on his way. Cf. R. 39, 14. 

Tatra kascin-maya drstah suryodaya-sama-prabham 
striyara-adaya gacchan-vai bhinnanjanacayo-pamah 
The line suggests that Ravana was travelling on foot through 
the pass; this was changed in both B. 61, 41 and N'.W. 51, 16, 
where the beginning of the second line reads : Khamavrtya- 
abhidhavams-ca. 

88. In the Southern Version, when his wings have grown, 
Sampati addresses the monkeys, attributing his recovery to the 
Rsi NTisakara and assuring them of success in their search for 
Sita. He then flies up and disappears. Cf. R. 63, 9flf. 

In the other recensions, when they see that Sampati’s 
wings have grown, the monkeys praise Rama to whose 
vreatness the recovery is due. A voice from heaven answers ; 
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evam-etat. Sampati flies up, then returns to give directions to 
the monkeys, and finally flies to the Himalayas, his home. Cf. 
B. 63andN.W. 55. 

Sulidara-Kania. 

A. Matter present in the Southern recension, and 
absent from one or both of the others. 

89. Hanuman’s encounter with the goddess personified 
Lanka. Cf. R. 3, 20-51 Absent in both B. 9 and N.W. 2. 

90. Description oi Rava'^a’s palace and Puspaka. Cf. R. 
7 and 8. Present in N.W., but cut out by Gorresio as an inter- 
polation although present in B. Mss. 

91. Before entering the Asokavana, HaMrmon reveres the 
gods, putting Rama and Laksmana on the same level as the 
gods apparently. Gf. R. 13, 54-67 and N.W. 8, 64^77. Absent 
in B. 15. 

92. The sloka mentioning that Sita will come to the river 
to perform Sandhya. Cf. R. 14, 49 and N.W. 9, 58. Absent 
in B. 16. (Vaidya) 

93. Sita placing a blade of grass between her and Ravana. 
C'. R. 21, 2; N.W. 16, 3. Absent in B. 

94. Various Rdksasts, mentioned by name, try to talk 
round Sita. Cf. R. 23; N.W. 18. Absent in B. 

95. Sita mistakes Hanumdn for Ravana. Cf. R. 34, 
9-10; N.W. 28. 11-12. Absent in B. 

96. Destruction of the Caityapras&da. Cf. R. 43. Absent 
in both B. and N.W. 

B. Matter absent from the southern recension, and 

present in one or both of the others. 

97. Hanuman describes the moon setting and the sun 
rising. Cf. N.W. 11, 19-48. Absent in the corresponding 
sargas of the other recensions: R. 16 and B. 19. 

98. Hanuman praising Rama in order to convince Sitl. 
Cf. B. 33, 1-I3a, Partially present in N.W. 31, but absent 
in R. 

99. SttS’s message to R&ma. After Hanuman has asked 
for a token of recognition (Abhijnanam), Sita does not 
immediately relate the crow-episode but first gives a fairly 
long message to Rama. She describes her miserable condition, 
and appeals to Rama to deliver her: the valiant protect their 
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wives etc. Cf. B. 


36, 11-30 This is absent in R. 38 and 


N.W. 34. 

100. The garden-keeper’s report to Ravana. Cf. B. 39> 
1-14. Absent in both R and N.W. 

101. Saramavakyam, Saratna describes the burning of 
Lanka to Sita. Cf. B. 52 and N.W. 51. Absent in the Southern 
recension only. 

102. Hanuman relates his encounter with Surasd.. Cf, B. 
56, 15-39. No corresponding verses in either R. 58 or N.W. 56. 

C. Other Differences. 


103. The beginning of the first sarga in the Southern 
version (Cf. R. h 1-50: the shaking of Mt. Mahendr a znd 
its effect on the animals) has little corresponding to it in B, 
and N.W. 


104. Description of Sm is longer in both R. and N.W. 
than in B, So much so that R. 15, 41-54 and R. 17, 26-32 has 
nothing corresponding to it in B. 18 and 17 . These verses are 
to be found in N.W. 10 and 12. 

105. Slta-Vildpa. Shorter in B. than in the other 
recensions. Nothing in B. corresponds to R. 26, 28b-47, R. 
28, 11-19. Both passages are found in N.W. 20 and 22. 



106. The Crow-episode (described differently from the 
version as given in the interpolated canto after R. II, 95) 
is given again in R. 38, 21-37. This is present in N.W. 35, 
but very little of it is given in B. 36. 

107. A passage of Sltd-H anuman-sanwada is found three 
times in both R. and N.W., and only twice in B. Sita asks 
Hanuman to stay for one day, expresses apprehension as^to 
the ultimate success of the war and is reassured by Hanuman. 
This occurs a first time, before the Lanka-dahana, in both R. 
39, 19ff and N.W. 36, 19ff, but is absent from the correspond- 
ing sarga in B. 37. It occurs again in R. 56 and 68 and also in 
the corresponding sargas of the other Aversions. 

108. The three recensions give Hanuman’s warning to 

Ravana, hxxt a long passage of R. is absent in both B. and 
N W. In that passage Hanuman refers to Rama’s capacity 
of crating the worlds anew, to his valour being equal to that 
of Visnu, to his being the leader of the three worlds, and ends 
by saying that neither Rudra, nor Brahma, nor Indracan face 
Rama in the fight. Cf. R. 51, 39-45. . : - 
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109. A long passage in the description of Lankadahana 
according to the Southern recension (Ct. R. 54, 30-50) has 
nothing corresponding to it in either B. or N. W. 

Ytiddha-Kanda. 

A. Matter present in the Southern recension, and absent 
from one or both of the others. 

110. A group of six sargas, relating to the second council 
held of Rdvana, is entirely absent from B, and partly absent 
from H.W. 

(a) R. 10. The morning after the first council, Vibhi- 
sana repeats his warnings to Ravana and his 
councillors, mentioning the bad omens discernible 
at Lanka. Present in H.W. V. 76. 

(&) R. 11. Ravana proceeds to the Council- hall. Absent 
in both B. and N.W. 

(c) R. 12. Kumbhakarna blames Ravana, but promises 
help. Absent in both B. and N'.W. 

(d) R. 13. When Mahaparsva suggests to overcome 
Sita’s objections by force, Ravana reveals the curse 
of Pitamaha, because of Punjikasthala. Absent 
in both the other recensions. 

{e) R. 14. Vibhisana repeats his warnings. Present 
in N.W. V. 87, and longer than in R. 

(/) R. 15. Vibhisana called a coward by Indrajit. 
Present in N.W. V. 86. 

111. Ravana' s spies. — The Southern version has duplicated 
the incidents. In R. 20, a spy, Sardula by name, reports to 
Ravapa. A second spy, Suka, is sent, caught, and released 
by Rama. In R. 24 we have Suka’s report to Ravana Thp<;p 
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(c) R. 22, 78-85 Sagriva proposes that Rama and 
Laksmana climb on the backs of Hanuman and 
Aiigada. Absent in both B. and N.VV. 

113. Omens (niraittani) beiote the fight. Cf. R. 23. 
Absent in both B. and N.W. 

114. Sngnva-Ravana-yuddha. Rama and Sugriva cHmb 
Mt. Suvela; Sugriva engages Ravana and has to flee. Rama 
scolds Sugriva for his rashness. Cf. R. 40 and 41, 1-10. 
Absent in both B and N.W. 

115. Sally of Vajradamstra against Ahgada, from the 
South-gate. Ahgada kills many. Duel Ahgada- Vajradamstra, 
wherein the latter is killed. Absent in both B and N.W. Cf. 
R.53-54. 

116. Reference to the curses against Ravana by Anaranya, 
Vedavati, Uma, Nandisvara, Rambha and Varuna’s daughter 
(Punjikastbala). Cf. R. 60, 8-12 The Bengal recension 
mentions the curse of Nandi only. Cf. B. 37, 8; N.W. 38 
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B. V. 81, 1-31. Ravana an.swers Vibhisana and asks 
the opinion of his councillors. Cf. N.W. 81. 

B. V. 81, 32-55. Prahasta-vakyam. Cf. N.W. 82. 

B. V. 82 Mahodara-vakyain. Cf. N.W. 83. 

B. V. 83 Virupaksa-vakyani. Cf. N.W. 84. 

B. V. 84 Vibhisana-vakyaiu. C'f. N.W. 85. He repeats 
his advice to give back Sita. 

B. V. 85 Ravana-vakyatn. Cf. N.W. 86. He extols 
courage and sneers at cowardice. 

B. V. 86 Vibhisana-vakyain. Cf. N.W. 89. Sayings on 
on Niti; he mentions his resolve to go to Rama. 

B. V". 87 Ravana, in a towering rage, kicks Vibhisana, 
who falls on the ground and repeats his intention 
to leave Ravana. Cf. N.W. 90, 1-28. 

Then follows Vihhisana’s departure, wherein the three 
recensions agree. Cf. R. VI, 16; B.V, 88 and 
N.W. V. 90, 29-81. 

124. Vibhisana’ s visit to his mother. This is entirely 
absent in R., mentioned in B. 89, 4, and fully described in 
N.W. 91, 4-62. Vibhisana narrates what happened in the 
council; Nikasa consoles him by saying that eventually Rama 
will give him the kingdom of Lanka. 

125. Vihhisana’s visit to Kailasa. Leaving Lanka, 
Vibhisana visits his brother Vaisravana at Kailfisa. Both 
Vaisravana and Siva, who happens to be there, advise 
Vibhisana to go to Rama, who will eventually defeat Ravana 
and give Lanka to Vibhisana. Cf. B.V, 89, 5.42a. This is 
entirely absent from N.W. and R. 

126. P he friendship of Dasaratha and Sa^ara^ mentioned 
in B. 94, 21-22, is fully described by Sagara in N.W. 96, 46- 
68. Fighting for the gods, Dasaratha obtained a boon and 
asked for a son. He was told he would get four. 

127. Two sargas entirely absent in both R. and B. Sanm- 
dra appears after the Setuhandha and provides INimaand Laks- 
raana with mailcoat and weapons. Rama having reached 
Lanka, ^ Ravana calls his councillors. Meghanada, Prahasta, 
Dhumraksa and Mahodara, all boast and assure Ravana of 
victory. Atikaya advises to return Sita. Cf. N.W. V. 99-100. 

128. The story of the origin of Vuli and Sugriva, taken 
from R. VII, 37, Pr, 1 and put in the mouth of Suka in both 
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B. VT, 4, 30-50 and N.W. 4. Absent in the corresponding 
sarga of the Southern recension, R. YI, 23. 

129. Sugrlva-garjanam. Sugriva tells the army to go 
away, all of them, except Hanuman ; with him he will kill 
Ravana. Cf. B. YI, 25, 27-41. Absent in both R. and N.W. 

130. Narada-vdkyam. After Snsena has given the advice 
to fetch the herbs, Narada arrives, reminds Rama that he is 
Narayana, and tells him to think of Garuda who will come to 
his aid. Cf. N.W. 27, 7-41. Entirely absent in both R. and B. 



131. Mandodarl-vakyam. After the death of Prahasta, 
Ravana intends to enter the battle-field. Mandodari hears this 
and with the councillors approaches Ravana and pleads with 
him to make peace with Rama, who is not a mere man. Cf. 
B. 33; N.W. 35. 

Rdvana-vdkyam. To this Ravana answers that he has 
defeated the gods before and will defeat Rama too. Cf. B. 34 
and N.W. 36. 

132. Kumhhakarna’ s speech and ■ Ravana’ s answer. 
Absent in R. only. After Ravana has told Kumbhakarna that 
he needs help and not advice, B. and N.W, relate a speech by 
Kumbhakarna. Narada one day told him he had just come 
from a council of the gods where the death of Ravana had 
been planned by an incarnation of Vksnu. This Rama has now 
come to kill us. Let us make peace. Cf.B. 40, 303-53; N.W. 41, 
33b-56. Ravana answers; I will become an object of ridicule if 
I give back SIta now. Besides, I do not fear Visnu ; I have 
defeated the gods before. He ends by saying that he desires to 
be killed by Visnu and thus enter Heaven : Nihato gantum- 
icchami tad-visnoh paramara padara. Cf.B. 41 ; N.W. 42, 1-24. 

133. Kumbhakarna, meeting Vibhlsana on the battlefield 
praises him for his wisdom in taking refuge with Rama. Cf. 
N.W 46, 82-91. 

Absent in both R. and B. 

134. The fetching of the herbs by Hanuman, as given in 
R. 101, is described at much greater length in both B. and 
N.W. The following details are missing in the Southern 
version. 

(a) Bharata is on the point of shooting down Hanuman, 
when the latter reveals his identity and relates 
Rama’s deeds. This is absent in N.W.Cf, B. 
82, 90ff. 
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{b) Kalanemi has been sent by Ravana to kill 
Hanuman. Cf.B. 82, 64ff. Kalanemi takes the 
appearance of an ascetic in an asraraa on Mt. 
Gandharaadana ; he brings Hanuman to a lake 
where a crocodile (grahi)attacks him and is killed 
by him. The grahi then takes the shape of an 
apsara and tells her story. She is Gandhakali, 
cursed by a muni. Hanuman then returns to the 
asrama and kills Kalanemi. Cf.B. 82, 142ff. This 
is present in N.W. 81. 


(c) Hanuman is challenged by the Gandharvas, the 
subjects of Haha and Huhu and kills three kotis 
of them in B. 83, but only 24,000 in N.W. 81. 

(d) Hanuman brings back the mountain, killing the 
Raksasas, sent by Ravana. Cf.B. 84; N.W. 81. 

(e) In the North-Western recension, an interpolated 
sarga, given after N.W. 81, relates again the repla- 
cing of the mountain. This is absent in B. 


135, Mandodan-Kesa-Grahanam. After Laksraana has 
been revived, Rama asks where Ravana is. Vibhisana reveals 
that he is performing Homa, which it is imperative to disturb. 
Otherwise he will, through a boon given by Siva, obtain a 
celestial chariot and an impenetrable niailcoat and become 
invincible. Rama sends Hanuman, Ahgada and some other 
generals. Unable to make Ravana angry, Hanuman tells 
Ahgada,tobringMandodari. Ahgada pulling Mandodari by the 
hair brings her on the spot and challenges Ravana.’ This finally 
enrages Ravana, who knocks clown Ahgada. In the mean- 
time, the other monkeys destroy the sacrifice and flee Cf 
N.W. 82. 


This is absent in both R. and B. 
C. Other differences. 


_ 136. Both B. 90 and N.W. 98 mention that Sugriva 
objected to accepting Vibhisana. His objections are given in 

R. 18, 4-21, and have nothing corresponding to them in B. 
and N.W. 


137. The description of the building of the bridge is 
much longer in N. W. V, 97-98 than in the corresponding 
sarp of R. VI. 22 and B.V. 95. One passage of N.W. V. 97, 
35-53 has nothing carresponding to it in either R. or B. 


J 
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138. A p;issa<^e in fsT.W. VI, 27-52 mentions the MofftM o/ 
various zvarriors duelling. Nothing corresponding to these 
verses in either R. 42 or B. 17. 

138 bis. The verse in R. 50, 22 where Rama and Laks- 
mana are said to be Garudadhisthitau is omitted in both B. 25 
and N.W. 26. 

139. The awakening of Ktimbhakarna. In the Southern 
recension, a thousand elephants finally succeed in rousing 
Kumbhakarna from ins sleep. C/. R. 60, 55. 

In the other recensions, even the elephants are unsuccess- 
ful. Then, young women are called in, who with the tinkling 
of their ornaments, singing, musical instruments, scent and 
various touches, succeed in awakening him. Cf. B. 37, 55-63 
and N.W. 38, 54-62. 

140. The various fights of Indrajit. In the Southern 
recension, Indrajit enters the battlefield five times; these fights 
are all recorded in the other recensions too and very much in 
the same words ; but several passages of R. are placed else- 
where in B. and N.VV. and some are absent. 

(a) First fight in R. 44ff. corresponds to B. 20ff. and 
N.W. 21ff. 

(&) Second fight in R. 73 corresponds to B. 52 and 
N.W. 53. A long passage (R. 73, 26-50) is absent 
in the corresponding sargas of B. and N.W., but 
many verses are placed in the third fight of these 
recensions. 

(c) Third fight in R. 80 has two parts. 

R. 80, 1-12 which is present in N.W. 58, 1-11 and 
absent in B. 

R. 80, 13-43. This has been placed just before 
the first fight in both the other recensions (C/. B.19, 
40-75 ; N.W. 20). Instead, both B. and N.W. have 
as third fight, a passage wherein many verses are 
taken from R. 73, 26-50. Cf. B. 59 and N.W. 58, 
16-40. 

{d) Fourth fight. Indrajit decapitates an illusory Sita 
and the ensuing fight. Cf. R. 81 ff. The other recen- 
sions agree. Cf. B. 60 and N.W. 59. 


(e) Fifth fight. Indrajit's sacrifice at Nikumbhila ; 
duel with Laksmana and death of Indrajit. Cf. R. 
84ff. The other recensions agree; one passage in 
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R. 90, 4-31 is not found in the corresponding 
sargas B. 70 and N.W. 69. 

141. A passage of Rama' s lament in R. 101, 12-22 is 
absent in B. 82, but present in ST. W. 81. 

142. Mandodan’s lament is longer in R. Ill, where 
126 slokas are given ; B. 95-96 has 82 slokas and N.W. 92 
has 63 slokas only. Nothing in N.W. corresponds to B. 96 
and R. Ill, 112b-120. The verses of R. which refer to Rama 
being an incarnation of Visnu are either absent or put 
differently in B. and N.W. 

143. Daiaratha addressing Rama after the death of 
Ravana, says that now he knows from the gods that Rama is 
the hidden Parasottaraa for the destruction of Ravana: 
Idanira cavijanarai yatha saumya suresvaraih-vadhartham 
ravanasyeha pihitam Purusottamara. Cf. R. 119, 17. The 
Bengal recension seems to have preserved the original version : 

Idanirh. etc . . ravanasya tvaiii vanavasaya 

diksitah. Cf. B. 104, 18b- 19a. Besides the reading of B., the 
PT.W. Mss have also as ending. ....tvamiha caivavatfiritah. All 
three recensions have the passage wherein Dasaratha addresses 
Laksmana and refers clearly to Rama’s divine nature. Cf. 
N.W. 100. 

144. The reference to Mahddeva in R. 123 is missing in 
both B. 108 and N.W. 104 ( Vaidya). 

R. 123,20 reads: Atra purvam Mahadevah prasadam- 
akaron-mama. 

B. 108, 22 reads : Atraham sayito devi kusastirnara 
mahltale. 

145. The Phalastuti in R. 128, 110-122 and N.W. 110 is 
longer than in B. 113. The sloka R. 128, 117 referring to 
Rama being Visnu is absent in B, but present in N.W. 

Uttara ~ Kanda. 

A. — Matter present in the Southern recension and 
missing from either or both of the others 

146. The consolation of Laksmana by Sumantra is found 
in the three recensions, but the Southern recension adds a 
passage giving the reason of Sita’s repudiation: the curse of 
Bhrgu, whose wife was killed by Visnu. Cf. R. 51, ll-19a. 

This is absent in B.. but eriven in a footnote to W.W. 
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overcome Rama’s objections to the killing of Tad aka. Cf. 
R.I, 25, 21. This found in B. also (Cf. B. I, 28, 20). 

In the interpolated sargas of the Southern version we 
find some more matter absent in the other recensions. 

147. The first interpolated sarga after R. 23 has a passage, 
wherein Ravana tries in vain to lift an ornament of one of 
Bali’s ancestors. Cf. R. 23 Pr. 1, 53-69. 

Absent in both B. 28 and N.W. 27. 

148. Ravana’s journey to suryaloka. Cf. R. 23 Pr. 2. 
Absent in B. and N.W. 

149. The five interpolated sargas after R. 37 are all 
absent in the Uttarakanda of the Bengal version; they are 
given in a footnote to N.W. 39. Their subject-matter is as 
follows: 

The birth of Vali and Sugriva (Cf. R. 37 Pr. 1). This is 
found in the Yuddhakanda of the other versions. Cf. B.VI, 4 
and N.W. VI, 4 Ravana stole Sita because anxious to be killed 
by Vis^u and so reach heaven. Cf. R. 37 Pr. 2-4. 

Ravana tossed about by the women of Svetadvipa. Cf. ' 

37 Pr. 5. ' 

— Matter absent from the Southern version and pre- 
sent in one or both of the others 


C. — Other differences. 

150. The defeat of Ravana by Arjuna Kartavirya and by 
Vali is placed much earlier in the other recensions than in the 
Southern recension. Cf. R. 31 to 34. The others place this 
matter after sarga 19. 

151. The Phalastuti is much longer in R. Ill than in 
N.W. 112; it is missing in B. 111. 

152. Rebuilding Ayodhya. R. Ill, 10 mentions that 

king Rsabha will rebuild Ayodhya, whereas JvT.W. 112, 30 
replaces Rsabha by Kusa. The Ramayana-Manjari, here, 
follows R. against IT. W. (Cf.Y. 1261), It is possible that, 
later on, the N.W. Mss were brought into line with the far 
more popular Raghuvarfasa, where it is Kusa who restores the 
city to her former splendour. Cf. Raghuvamla, sarga 16. As 
noted under No. 151, this sarga is missing in the Bengal 
recension. * : / 

XVII--4, 
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R N.W. 1. 

The Arch-type X. 

It is probable that Valoiiki wrote his immortal epic round 
about 300 B.C. (C/. J.R.Y.S. 1915, p. 318) or at the latest 
during the 3rd century B.C. (Cf. M. Winternitz H.I.L. I, 
516). It is generally admitted that it contained the matter 
corresponding to the actual Kandas 11- VI only, the Balakanda 
and the Uttarakanda being later additions. 

The comparative table shows that the Balakanda underwent 
the same fate as the other Kandas; this justifies the assumption 
that it was already added to the Ramayana when the bifurca- 
tion into N. and S. recensions took place. The Uttarakanda, 
however, was not part and parcel of the archtype X, for the 
reason given above. 

Dr. W. Ruben’s method to reconstruct the archtype would 
be to treat as interpolations those verses which occur in one 
recension only, and to keep those absent in one recension only 
(Cf. o.c. p. 53). As mentioned already, the N.W. recension, 
as printed at Lahore, is contaminated from S. ; consequently 
the verses common to N.W. and R. and absent in B. should be 

treated as occurring is one recension only. 

This archtype so reconstructed would, according to Dr. 
W. Ruben, count more or less 12,000 slokas, which corresponds 
to the extent of the Ramayana, as given by the Buddhist 
Abhidharma Mahavibhasa, dating frcm the first half of the 
third century A.D. “(Cf, J.R.A.S. 1907, p. 99ff.). 

The archtype X contained, therefore, substantially the 
Kandas I- VI and may have gradually shaded into two recen- 
sions from the first centuries A.D. Dr. W. Ruben puts it in the 
2nd centurv A.D.. but it is hazardous to fix definite dates.. : - 
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The Southern Recension R. 

In the course of centuries the prototype of the Southern 
recension, S., gradually grew into the now most widely spread 
text of the Ramayana, R. Although R. has a greatei number 
of additions than the other recensions, there can be little doubt 
that for the verses common to the three lecensions, the text of 
the Southern recension stands usually closer to the aich-type X. 
This will be clear from the way N., the common source of B. 
and N.W., has changed X. This will be pointed out later. 
The text of the Ramopakhyana stands closer to R. than to 
either B. or N.W.; this, as Dr. Ruben points out, is due to the 
fact that the Ramopakhyana is based on a version of the 
prototype X. 

Among the additions found in R., a few are also present 
in B. Two of these, Rama’s answer to Jabfili (No. 29) and 
the arrival of the monkey-army (No. 78), are present in the 
Raraayana-Manjari, which is based on a N.W. codex. The 
thrust at Kaikeyi (No. 59) may have been suppressed intention- 
ally, as Kaikeyi belonged to the North-West. We are thus 
left with three additions only, none of which brings new 
subject-matter: a sarga describing how Bnarata re fuses the 
kingdom (No. 44), Hanuman consoling Tiira (No. 74) and 
part of Mandodari’s lament (No. 142). 

As already commented on above, we find a long list of 
additions in R., which are also in N.W. Besides, from the 
Aranya Kanda onwards, the text of N.W. is often closer to R. 
tVi^n to B. Thus whole sargas are common to R. and N.W., 
Cf. Nos. 28, 61 (a), 94, 110 (a.e.f.); or fairly characteristic 
incidents, as Rama drawing his bow and destroying Druma- 
kulya Cf. No. 112 (a.b.) and also Nos. 3, 22, 76 (b), 91, 93, 
95, 151. Other places where N.W. agrees with R. against B. 
are Nos. 104, 105, 106, 107, 140 (c), 141, 145, 146 and 149. 
This long list certainly justifies the conclusion that N.W. is 
contaminated from R. or, to put it more accurately, from S. 

The major part of the additions in R. however, are proper 
to the Southern recension. Among those, the following 
incidents are noteworthy: the visit of the exiles to Valmiki 
(No. 26), the mutilation of Ayoraukhl (No 62), Tara being 
sent to pacify Lakfmana (No. 77), Hanuman’s encounter with 
personified Lanka (No. 89), the hymn to the Sun given to 
Rama by Agastya (No. 119), and the wives of the leading 
monkeys going to Ayodhya (No. 121). 
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Another group of additions Is the result of duplication of 
already described events : Sita’s prayer to the Yamuna 
(No. 25), Ravana’s visit to Marica (No. 60), Ravana’s second 
council (No. 110 h.c.), Ravana’s spies (No. Ill), various 
fights (Nos. 114, 115 and 117). At times, existing events are 
more fully described : Lahkadahana (Nos. 109 and 96), the 
omens before the fight (No. 113)^ and also Nos. 73, 140 (e) 
and 27. Laments and consolations too easily give rise to 
additional passages, without in the least changing the narrative, 
C/. Nos. 21, 61 (b. and c.), 75 and 118. The same may be said 
of nature-descriptions, Cf. Nos. 23 and 76 (a. and c.). 

Finally, we have the passage mentioning the sig ns of the 
Zodiac (No. 1), the pauranic stories added to the Balakanda 
(Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8), the story of how Kaikeyi’s mother was 
abandoned by her husband (No. 20), the condemnation of 
Buddha (No. 30), Hanuman’s study of grammar (No. 72), 
the curses given to Ravana (Nos. 110 d. and 116) and 
some minor points (Cf. Nos. 24, 64, 112 c., 147 and 148). 

The Northern Prototype N . 

The existence of this common source of B. and N.W. is 
proved by the numerous additions common to both B. and 
N.W. and the still greater number of passages where B. and 
N.W. agree against R. 

Dr. S. Levi has studied various works where the Dig- 
varnana of the Valmiki Ramayatia (C/. R. IV, 41 f¥.) is copied 
and comes to the conclusion that the 236th Chapter of the 
Harivathsa, describing the earthquake caused by Hiranya- 
kasyipu, comes closer to N.W. and B, (i.e. to N.) than to 
R whereas the author of the Buddhist Sad-dharma-smrty- 
up’akhyana-sutra, translated in 539 A.D. into Chinese, gives 
a description of the JambMvipa, which proves that he read 
the Ramayana in a recension of the North-Western type. (Cf. 
J. A. 1918, iff.). 

This seems to prove that the Northern Prototype, which 
may have come into existence some time after 1 A.D., perhaps 
in the 2nd century, underwent a further evolution, which by 
the 6th cent, had produced the Bengal and the North-West 
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archtype X than the other recensions. The reason given by 
Dr. H. Jacobi has never been challenged: the bards, although 
not greatly refined, could not but be influenced by the culture 
of their times and consequently corrected many grammatical 
irregularities; this was especially the case in those regions 
which were centres of classical Sanskrit literature, the East 
and the West, and consequently the Bengal and N.W. recen- 
sions contain relatively few of them. (Cf. o. c. p. 9). 

The comparative table too shows that the original text 
was often changed in N, to suit later customs and beliefs or 
to remove inconsistencies. Cf. Nos. 11, 19, 45, 47, 50, 51, 55, 
56, 87. Here mention may be made of the third table of 
contents. Cf. No. 9. 

The additions common to B. and N.W., which therefore 
are presumably those of N, may be classified as follows. New 
incidents: Rama recommending his mother to Dasaratha (No. 
34) ; the exiles living on lotus-fibres for three days (No. 36) ; 
the appearance of Suparsva (No. 83) ; the intervention of the 
mother of Ravana and Vibhisana (Nos. 122 and 124) ; the 
Kalanemi episode and Hanuman’s fight with the (jandharvas 
(No. 134 b. c. d.) ; the prolongation of Ravana’s council ending 
with the kick given to Vibhisana (No. 123).' 

Entirely new subject-matter : No. 31, which is the first of 
a long list of later attempts to whitewash ICaikeyi ; the birth- 
story of Sita (No. 58) ; and the stories of the boons to 

Hanuman’s father (No. 84) and to Dasaratha. (No. 126). A 

passage describing the Northern quarter gives the names of 
several Mountains not named in R., and, atone place, matter 
belonging to the Uttarakanda has been incorporated into the 
Yuddhakanda (No. 128). 

The other additions are all the result of e.vplicitation and 
further description of events either mentioned or implied in 
the archtype X. Such is the case with the sargas describing 
Bharata’s visit to his maternal grandparents, mentioned in IL 
(Cf. 10), and also with the following Nos: 33, 40,41 42 
66,67, 80,81,98, 101, 131 and 132. The same applies to 
complaints, laments and consolations as found in Nos 35 37 
38 and 39. ' ’ ’ 

Finally there is a long list of differences, where N.W. and 
B. agree against R. and which therefore were presumably 
belonging to the Northern Prototype N. They are Nos. 12, 13, 
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14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 46 bis, 48, 52, 53, 54, 57, 68, 86, 88, 103, 
104, 138 bis, 139 and 144. 

The Bengal' Recension B. 

The critical edition of the Bengal recension by Gorresio is 
undoubtedly closer to the Northern Prototype N. than is the 
North-Western recension, the latter being contaminated 
from R. 

Mention has been made already of the very few instances 
where B. has matter contained also in R., but absent in N.W. 
{Cf. supra The Southern Recension R.). Very little matter is 
found exclusively in the Bengal recension. New incidents are : 
Vibhisana’ s visit to his brother at Kailasa before coming to 
Rama (No. 125) ; the conversation of Bharata and Hanuman 
when the latter fetches the healing herbs (No. 134 a.); and 
Jatayu’s leave of absence (No. 69). The other additions are: 
the list of the Iksvaku-variisa kings (No. 43) ; the effect of 
Rama's gandharva- weapon (No. 70 bis) ; Si ta’s message 
to Rama (No. 99) ; Hanuman relating his encounter with 
Surasa (No. 102) ; Sugriva-garjanam (No. 129); and the 
garden-keepers' report to Ravana (No. 100). 

Finally, the Bengal recension has omitted the Sloka 
referring to Sita’s Sandhya (No. 92) and incorporated into the 
Kiskindhakanda some matter belonging to the Uttarakanda 
(Cf. No. 79)". 

The North-Western Recension N.W. ^ 

According to S. Levi’ s findings, referred to above, this 
recension, as distinct from the Bengal one, is supposed to have 
existed already in the sixth century A.D. Ksemendra, writing 
in the 12th century, certainly used a codex of the N.W. 
type. In the long list of the comparative table, there are only 
five places where the Ramayana-Manjari disagrees with the 
N.W. recension. In Nos. 29 and 78 the Ramayana-Manjari 
agrees with R. and B., and contains matter entirely absent 
from the N.W. recension. In Nos. 16 and 17 we have two 
minor differences, where the Ramayana-Manjari disagrees 
with both B. and N.W., and follows the Southern recen- 
sion. Finally in No. 152, a sarga absent in B., the Ramayana- 
Manjari agrees with R. against N.W., where the latter 
may have been influenced by Kalidasa. All this goes to 
show that there never was a rigid separation of the various 
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recensions; we can only speak of three main types of codices, 
none of them perhaps being entirely free from contaminations. 

We have treated above the matter common to B. and N.W. 
(Cf. The Northern Prototype), and we have already commen- 
ted on the contaminated nature of the N.W. recension and 
given the matter common to N.W. and R. (Cf. I he Southern 
Recension R.). There remains to describe the matter which 
exclusively belongs to the N.W. recension. 

Incidents exclusive to N.W. are : Samudra presenting Rama 
and Laksmana with mailcoat and arms (No. 127) ; Narada 
reminding Rama that he is Narayana (No. 130) ; Kumbhakarna 
praising Vibhisana on the battlefield (No. 133) and Mandodari- 
kek-grahanam (No. 135). The latter is probably borrowed 
from Vimala Suri’s Paumacariya (Cf. Ch. 68). 

New also is the reason why Kaikeyl was able to help 
Dasaratha (No. 32) and Hanumaninahgalam (No. 85). The 
rest of the additions, proper to N.W., consist of fuller descrip- 
tion or duplication of events present elsewhere, Cf. Nos. 97, 
127, 134 (ej, 136, 137 and 138. In the Kiskindha Kanda of 
N.W. we find the story of the Dandaka forest, taken from 
the Uttarakanda (Cf. No. 65). 



SANSKRIT AND GREEK METRES 


IT. N. Randle, 

Library, India Office, London 

I read with great interest Dr. C. Kunhan Raja's paper 
“Sanskrit metres: Vedic and Classical” in the new Bulletin 
of the Madras Government Oriental MSS. Library, (Vol. I. 
No. 1. pp. 5-21), and our co'.n.mon interest in metrical matters 
impels me to write on the subject. I am very much in 
sympathy with his new approach to the subject, and in 
particular with his insistence that metrical analysis ought to 
follow the rhythm of tlie verse. My own interest in Sanskrit 
metre — apart from sheer pleasure in these beautiful rhythms, 
which is a sufficient reward for the sometimes tedious and 
always elusive business of metrical analysis — is its very close 
connexion with Greek metre (and Latin — but Latin metre is 
derivative, borrowed wholesale from Greek). The connexion 
is so close that in my opinion evidence taken from the versifi- 
cation of Sanskrit is relevant to the analysis of Greek verse, 
and vice versa. There is sometimes complete ^arfa-coincidence, 
e.g., the Greek (and Latin) ^ hendecasyllable called the 
Phalaecean — is identical with the longer aupac- 

chandasaka pdda (aupacchandasakam vadanti bahyara) ; and 
the Greek ‘ cyrenaic ’ -w . ^ - coincides with the common 

form of the vaitaliya shorter pada (na nata na vita na 
gayanah). But it is not so much in complete /»acfa-coincidences 
as in the identity of what he calls (p. 13) “ smaller metrical 
elements” (smaller than a pdda but larger than d. gam ot 
‘ foot the ‘ colon ' of Greek metrics) that the resemblance is 
most instructive. Miss A. M. Dale’s recent (1948) book 
“ Lyric metres of Greek drama ” gives as an appendix a list of 
some eighty ‘ typical or common cola ' to which I always refer 
for purposes of comparison. She gives (for instance) a few 
forms, such as ----- — - - — - , of the multiform 

Greek metrical element called the dochtniac which is. 


I 


1. Used by Catullus and, hence imitated by Tennyson 
“ oh you chorus of indoldnt revi6w6rs" 

xvn— 3" ' ' 
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I think, related to udtcya-vrtti,^ and which is perhaps the 
dominant element in a large group of Sanskrit metres 
including : — 

(1) I - 1 1 - « - 

Sasi divasa-dhusaro galita-yauvana kamini &c. 

(This could be analysed into three “ dochmiacs ’ 
l^=iidlcya forms} w . .[«. . , but 

the rhythm - w . ^ - 

seems rather to be iambus, dochraiac, dochmiae, cretic; com- 
pare kusumamanjarl (Raja’s paper p. 41) 

(2) gatirl (alias prabha) : s.g., KirataTjunlya 5.21 
Akhilam idara amusya Gauri-guroh -ww — . [ ^ . w . 

(a resolved wdtra-equi valent of the dochmiae, plus the regular 
dochmiae) ; 

(3) vanamdla: e.g., Raghuvamsa 12. 104 
Raghupatir api Ja| tavedo-visuddhanij pragfhya priyilm 

(resolved dochmiac-equivalent, /’/w either two 

bacchiacs and a dochmiae, or a doehmiac and two cretics) : 

(4) ksanid, faloddliata-gati Szc. [The alternative name 

for ksamd, ( kutila-gati , ) happens to lia\'e the same meaning 
as ‘dochmiae’ — from aslant, crooked 

(5) sdrdula-vikrtdita. 

Jacobi in his article “ on the development of Indian metres 
in the post-Vedic period” (ZDMG. xxxviii, 1884) classed 
together metres “beginning with six shorts and continuing 
with any number of cretics” (t.g. vanamdla) : and he further 

noted ^ - as a distinctive metrical element. Jacobi’s 

article, Weber’s edition and translation of Pihgafa in Tndische 
Studien vol. x (1863) and the very detailed chapter on epic 
versification in E. W. Hopkins’ “The Great Epic of India” 
(1901) seem to me to be the most valuable contributions by 
Western Orientalists to Sanskrit metrics (and of course E. V. 
Arnold’s “Vedic Metre”, 1905), One result of their 
studies is to relate a number of the classical metres to one 

2. Udicya-v^Ui (idainBharata-vaiii [ aa-bhubhujam) j - 

- « - . But Pingala divides - - — j - - - w ~ prclcya^wtti (sruyatam 
sruti-manolrasayanam) — - j . Pihgala divides - 

I - ^ t 
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or other of the trimeter (tristubh-jagatl) types which have 
persisted from Vedic times through the epic period and into 
the classical period; and, in particular (A) to very common 
‘ choriamb ic ’ type of tristubh (classical upajati), and of 
jagaii (classical vamsastha): 


and (B) to the heavy type of represented by the 

classical (and its ‘hyperraetric’ variation Pa^vaisva- 

devt): 

1 --- 

B. ( , 1 — - - i “■-) _ 

Derivatives of “ A ” are more elusive than derivatives of 
“ B ”, but it leaps to the eye that the vaitaltya type of metre 
is a choriambic jagatl with its first quadrisyllable metrori 
curtailed and reduced to what metrists of Greek (speaking of 
the corresponding Greek metres, listed by Miss Dale as 
‘ Aeolo-choriambic ’ measures) call ‘ variable base • 
na nata na vita na gayanah 
stana-bharanamita na yositah 


What perhaps happened in post-Vedic versification (and 
perhaps it happened in Greece too) was that the compact 
qiiadrisvllabic form of ancient dimeters and trimeters dissolved 
when a dominant rhythm (and the choriamb seems to have 
been a very powerful solvent) asserted itself, and became a 
nucleus round which any rhythmically congruous accretion 
might be attached. In Greece the trimeter pmserved its 
identity only in the iambic form (the variety oi jagati which 
Arnold finds particularly in mandala vii of the g-ve a), e 
staple metre of the non-lyrical parts of Greek drama. 
iThe Sapphic stanza consists in three lines which could be 
‘Uoriambic’ tristubhs (though with an unusual opening), 
followed by a fourth ‘line’ - — Thus,-—*— > 

thrice: followed by—-- But Sappho’s contemporary 

Alcatus, cannot have thought of the 

as a compact trimeter, for he addresses •sweetly snnhng lady 

Sappho with hair like the violet 

(i o -plok’ hagtia mellicho-meide Sapphoi) 
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in her own Sapphic hendecasyllable hut with a short syllable 
prefixd : and one could not take that liberty which a genuine 
tristubh! Besides, as Miss Dale points out (p. 169 footnote), 
Alcaeus himself used a hendecasyllable correlated with the 
Sapphic: and this could not by any ingenuity he regarded as a 
tristubh]. 

As to classical derivatives from the “hV’ (sdlinl) type 
of trimeter, Jacobi is instructive» — MandakrCmta, Sragdhara, 
Malint, and others with the salmi’s cadence - - - - w _ . ^ 
usually keep to an opening of long syllables like saUni, but 
with accretions; and they insert, between their lengthened 
openings and the usual Mint cadence, an 'echo’ in resolved 
form ( 5 shorts and a long, or 6 shorts and a long) of a 
heavy phrase embodied in the opening or in the cadence : 
except that Malint inserts nothing, but simply resolves the open- 
ing five longs of vaisvadevl into six shorts and two longs.— 
And so on. Like the choriamb in the tristubh («/>a/(7/j-type), 
and like the iambic cadence of the /af;a/7 the .vu/mrj cadence 

is a powerful solvent of the trimeter (quadri- 

syllabic) mould in which it first took shape: and new metres 
come out of it like butterflies out of a chr3’-salis. 

Jacobi’s article is quite short and ought to be available in 
an English translation,— corrections of the misprints of 
metrical symbols.® 

I welcome Dr. Raja’s approach to the subject. Pingala 
gives a marvellously systematic description; but, as Raja .says 
and as Weber said, (in 1863), his trisyllabic ‘feet’ do not 
present the true rhythm except by accident; and a new account 
on the lines which Dr. Raja is following i.s very^ necessary. I 
think one will find in Greek metrics valuable collateral evidence 
for this purpose. I always turn to Miss Dale’s list of Greek cola 
when I am puzzled by a Sanskrit metre. For instance in the 
case of sikharini ( ^ - - w . udanvac-channa 

bhuh sacanidhirapaniyojana-sataih), the ‘bacchiac dimeter’ 

in Miss Dale’s list, — 1 , in which a molossus takes 

the place of a bacchiac, to give the clue.'* Is not the 


3- Re. Rathoddhata, is it not just pracya-vrtiipada, used 
m a sama-vrtta ? . r > 

dimeter Tn - - - [ - - - as a bacchiac 

aimeter (p. 100), fhe molossq^ - - - must come at the beeimim. 
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rhythm: bacchiac; molossus (,for bacchiac) ; resolved bacchiac 

plus long syllable; and long syllable plus resolved bacchiac ? 
{mafrds: 5; 6 for 5; 5 and 2; 2 and 5). 

Unlike Pihgala, for whom only the four -moment gams 

(■dactyl, anapsest, spondee, proceleusmatic— and, for the sole 

-w • w .. 

purpose of scanning the dry a, also the amphibrach) are 
reckoned as time-measures (the other feet being regarded as 
syllable patterns merely), the Greek metrists classified all feet 
according to the number of moments contained; — feet of three 

moments (iambus, trochee and tribrach) ; four moments; five 


moments (cretic, paeonic, bacchiac) ; and six moments (ionic, 
choriambus, molossus; and, since, iambs and trochees go in 


pairs, the double-iamb and double-trochee could have been 
included; but they . are variable, ^.nd ■ “ ' w ^'^'d not 

restricted to six moments). 

The Greek metrist therefore — unlike Pingala— -expects 
all metres to be time-patterns, mdtrd-vrtti. That view comes 
up against difficulties, as soon as a metre ceases to consist in 
simple repetitions of the same ‘foot (or at least of feet of 
the same time-value), like dodhaka, totaka, sragvim, 
induvadand\ bhujamga-praydta. It does however work also 
for the two most widely used and famous Greek measures ; 
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repetitions of the same or equivalent simple elements ,• and the 
Greek lyric metres studied in Miss Dale’s bo dc (like varna- 
maira- and varna-vrtU) look at first sight like combinations of 
heterogeneous ‘feet’. Metrists of Greek therefore had to face 
just the problem which metrists of Sanskrit liave set for 
themselves, — to determine the principles on which these more 
complex patterns are built up. And the patterns of Sanskrit 


6, I have delayed sending the above note because my own 
experience warns me that I may be doing a disservice in suggest- 
ing comparison between Greek and Sanskrit metres ! The one 
ook which I have read in which Greek metre is treated on the 
basis of comparison with Avestan and Vedic versification (J.M. 
White : Ihe Verse of Greek Comedy) seems to me to be 
a warning against the use of such methods ; which can be very 
misl^dmg. Arid I myself have found— and my inference from 
the Greek bacchiac dimeter to Sikharim is very likely a case in 
point that these analogies lend themselves to misnse. 
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EARLY KADAMBA CHRONOLOGY 
By 

Dr. G. S. GAI, Ootacamund 

In a recent authoritative work on the history of the ancient 
Indians, there is a chapter on South India which devotes a 
brief section to the history of the early Kadambas.^ About the 
chronology of this dynasty we see, from the table of reference 
given on p. 238 of that book, that the first king Mayurasarman 
is placed in A.D. 345-60, his great-grandson Kakusthavarman 
in A.D. 425-50 and Harivarman, the last king of the main line, 
in A.D. 538-50. ^ A detailed and more succinct account of the 
members of this dynasty i.s given in a Kann.-ida article entitled 
Ruling Dynasties o f Karnataka — The Kadarabas — by Messrs. N. 
Lakshminarayan Rao and R. S. Panchamukhi.® The chrono- 
logy adopted by these scholars is more or less the same as 
referred to above. For these chronological schemes, the date 
of the Sangoli plates of Harivarman* has undoubtedly 
provided a land-mark, though other considerations have also 
been taken into account. The astronomical phenomenon vishupa 
mentioned in the Sangoli plates, which are dated in the king’s 
eighth regnal year, yielded three dates in the sixth contury 
A.D., vis., A.D. 507, A.D. 526 and A.D. 545 as the probable 
dates of the record. Of these, the last one, i.e. A.D. 545 
was preferred for political reasons on the assumption that 
the defeat of the Kadambas by the Western Chalukya king 
Pulikesin I must have taken place about A.D. 550. And so 
Harivarman was supposed to have ascended the Kadamba 
throne in A.D. 538.® 

1 A Kew History of the Indian People, Vol. VI-The VSkataka — 
Gupta Age, pp. 235-46. 

2 These dates are based on J. Dubreuil’s approximations 
See Anc. Hist. Dec., p, 95. 

3 Prabuddha-Karnataka, Vol. XX, No. L pp. 119-36 ; No. 2, 
pp. 101—24. The subject has afeo, been dealt with in 
sufficient details by Dr. D. C. Sircar in his Suemsors of the 
SatasShams, pp. 215M.‘ S&e sAsOf, Kedam&a-Ktda, pp. 15-54. 

4 Epigrapkia Indka, Vol. XiV>.pp,vljS3'^.y%A'y3' 



1 Ibtd.^ Vol. XXVII^ pp, 4-9 (The record has also been 

published by the same author in the Digest of the An. Rep. 
on Kannada Research in Bombay Province, 1940-Hjpp. 6 - 9 ). 

2 Ibid., p. 6 . 

3 Ibid., p. 7 n. 2, 

4 His Sirsi C. P. grant is dated in his [31 6 th year. See 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XVI. p. 264. 

5 Pr. Kar. Vol. XX, No. 1. p. 130. n. 9 . 

6 Ep. /nrf., Vol. VIII, pp. 30-1. 

7 It has been suggested that this king might have come to 
the throne either in A.D. 434-35 or in A.D. 469-70 {Sm. Sat. 
p. 236). But these dates do not suit our scheme. 
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father Kakusthavarman in A.D. 400-30A In view of the 
fact that one of yiivardja Kakusthavarraan’s records^ menti- 
ons year 80 which is generally accepted as the year counted 
from the first king Mayurasarman’ s accession, we have to 
accommodate four kings during these 80 years and one of the 
kings was Kakusthavarman’s elder brother Raghu. So Raghu 
may be given a rule of 15 years, from A.D. 385-400, his 
father Bhagiratha seems to have reigned from A.D. 360-85, 
the latter’s father Kahgavarman from A.D. 345-60 whose 
father Mayuragarman has to be placed in A.D. 320-45. Thus 
Mayiirasarinan’ s date of accession would fall in A.D. 320, 
about 20 years earlier than the date generally assigned. 

It now remains to know the later limit of Harivarman’s 
rule and consider the reign-periods of the important line 
of the dynasty, i.e. of Krsnavarman I. It is agreed that 
Krsnavarraan II, the great-grandson of Krsnavarman I, 
was a contemporary of Harivarman, probably the last king of 
the main line. It is also gathered that Krsnavarman II defeated 
Harivarman before he occupied Vaijayanti (modern Banavasi 
in the North-Kanara district), the erstwhile capital of the rulers 
of the main dynasty. And it is suggested that this event 
might have taken place before the 7th year of Krsn- 
varman II.3 It is, therefoi'e, reasonable to assume that it was 
Krsnavarman 11 whom the Chalukya king Pulike^in I 
defeated before the latter established himself at Badami about 
A.D. 540.* From the Sangoli plates we learn that Harivarman 
was at Vaijayanti in A.D. 526 and his defeat must have 
taken place soon after that date. We may, therefore, place 


1 Thii 

2 Ind, 

3 Pr. 
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495 to A.D. 520 and his father Visnuvarman from A.D. 
470-95. And Krsnavarman I, the father of Visnuvarman, 
son of Kakusthavarraan, and younger brother of Sfintivarman 
of the main line, has to be placed in A.D. 440-70. 

For the sake of ready reference, the revised chronology 
of the two early Kadaraba families discussed above may be 
shown by the following table, the dates given being, of 
course, probable ones to be adjusted by future researches : — ■ 

Mayiiras trman 
(A.D 320-45) 

Kangavarman 
(A, D. 345-60) 

Bhagiratha 
(A, D. 360-85) 


Kakusthavarniaa 
(A. D. 401-30) 


Raghu 

(A. D. 385-400) 


Krj?iuvarman 1 
(A. D. 440-70) 


Saativarman 
(A. D. 430-50) 


MrgesavariHan -^ivamandliatr- Vi.'?nuvarman Pevavarmaij 

(A. D. 450-75) varman (A. D. 470-95) 

I (A.D. 475-84) | 

r- — 1 . Simliavarmaii 

RaviJarman Blla.u .4ivlra.!a (A. D. 49.S..S2()) 

(A. D. 484-519) j 

Harilarinan d"s204oV 

We may now proceed to disuss a few points arising out of 
this revised chronology and connected with the know.i genea- 
logy of the family. According to our scheme, ECakusthavarman 
(A.D. 400-30) ^ was a later contemporary of the Gupta emperor 
Chandragupta It and an elder one of Kumaragupta I. We 
may, therefore, assume that Kakusthavarraan might have given 
his daughter to ECumaragupta I instead of to one of his 
successors.* As regards the matrimonial relationship of the 
Kadambas with the Vakatakas, in the first place, the present- 

1 Dr. Sircar has assigned c. A.D. 405 as Kukusthavarraan’s 
date of accession (Sue, Sit., p. 392). 

2 For Bfihler s interpretation of the verse in question, see 
Ind. Ant, Vol. XXV. p. 27, according to which there was no 
marriage alliance with the Gupta Kings and others. 
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day leading scholars are not agreed upon the dates of Pravara- 
sena II and his son and successor Narendra-sena. Thus 
according to Dr. Altekar, Pravara-sena 11 ascended the 
throne in c. A.D. 410 and Narendra-sena in c. A.D. 440®, 
while Dr. Majumdar proposes^ c. A.D. 450 and c. A.D. 480 
for their accession, forty years later in each case. Mm. 
Prof. Mirashi, while disagreeing with Dr. Majumdar's 
views and confirming the prevalent view on the point, places 
the accession dates of Pravara-sena II and Narendra-sena in 
c. A.D. 420 and 450 respectively, 10 years later than the dates 
proposed by Dr. Altekar.® It has been presumed that the 
Kunlala princess who was the wife of Narendra-sena and 
mother of Prthivi-sena II was probably a daughter of the 
Kadamba king Kakusthavarman, ® But, if as suggested above, 
Kumaragupta I was the son-in-law of Kakusthavarman it is 
not possible that the latter king gave his another daughter in 
marriage to the Vakataka prince Narendra-sena, the grandson 
of the sister of Kumaragupta I. 


1 A New Hist, of the Indian People, Vol. VI, pp. 113, 115. 

2 J.A.S.B., Letters, Vol., XII, No. 1, pp, l-(5). 

3 Ind. Hist. Opart., Vol., XXI V, pp. 15 1-55. This differ- 
ence is due to the fact that Prof. Mirashi accepts the date c.A.D. 
395, given by V. Smith, for the marriage of Rudra-sena II, father 
of Pravara-sena If, with Prabhavati-gupta, and places Rudra- 
sena’ s accession in c. A.D. 403. Dr. Altekar. however, on the 
assumption that Prabhavati-gupta was b)rn in c. A.D. 365, thinks 
that her marriage took place in c A.D. 380 and that Rudra-sena 
II came to the throne in c.A.D. 410. It may be noted, in this 
connection, that Prof. Mirashi credits Prilhivl-sena I with a 
long rule of 50 years while otherschdars give 25 years’ rule to this 
king and a rule of 45 years to his father and predecessor Rudra- 
sena I, who probably came to the throne early in life, as sugges- 
ted by Dr. Majumdar, 




3 A New Hist, of the Ind. Peo., Vol. VI, pp. Ho, 240. 
According to Dr. Altekar, the marriage of this lady Ajitabhatta- 
rika, supposed to have been the daughter of Kakusthavarmaji, 
with Narendra-sena took place in c.A.D. 430, (op. cit., p, 115). 
This event has to be placed about 10 years later according to 
Prof. Mirashi’s dates and 40 years later according to Dr. 
Majumdar in which case Ajitabhattarika must surely have been 
the daughter of a Kuntala king, otjter thaB Kakusthavar i an. 
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We also meet with some difficulty in understanding 
the matrimonial relationship of the Kadainlias with the 
Western Gahgas. It is usually assumed that the Gahga 
king Madhava (III), the son of Visnugopa and the father 
of Avinita, married a daughter of ICakusthavarinan 
and sister of Klfsnavarman I, since the Gahga grants 
style Avinita as the sister's son {priya-hhagineyah) of the 
Kadaraba king Krsnavarraan, described as asvamedh- 
dvabhrth - abhisikta •irlmat -Kadamba - kula - gagana-gabhasii 
malinah and identified with Krsnavarman 1.'^ And, on 
certain considerations, this Madhava III is placed from 
c. A.D. 480-95,® who would thus become a contemporary of 
Visnuvarman, son of Krsnavarraan I according to our 
table of dates. It is, therefore, not possible to suppose that he 
married a daughter of Kakusthavannan. Prof. K.A. Nila- 
kanta Sastri, however, eliminates Visnugopa altogeilier from 
the Gahga genealogy as a fabricated name, identifies llarivarman 
with Ayyavarraan, father of Madhavavarman II of the Penu- 
konda plates and takes Avinita to be a son of this Mfidhava- 
varman II» who is supposed to have ruled from c.A.D. 460-75.^ 
If we put faith in this genealogy and assume that it was 
Madhavavarman II who married the sister of Krsnavai*man 
I, it will obviate our difficulty, pointed out above, in as much as 
Krsnavarman I would be a contemporary, though an elder 
one, of the Gahga king. In view of our chronological scheme, 
we may have to suppose that Kakusthavannan had a daughter, 
probably his youngest issue, rather late in his life, whom he 
left to the care of Krsnavarman I and it was the latter who 
attended to her marriage with the Gahga king. This view 




1 1 ;* 




1 The main reason for this identification is, of course, the 
epithet cWMmeefA- etc., associated with the name of Krsnavarman 
and it is only the first king of this name who is known to have 
perfomed an asvamedha sacrifice. Some scholars, however, identify 
this king with Krsnavarman il (J, Dubreuil, Atic. Hist. Dec 
p. 103) . Dr. Sircar, in upholding the latter identification, suggests 
that the epithet asoameiA-etc., qualifies kadamba-kula and should not 
be applied as the personal epithet of the king mentioned therein 
Sue. Sat., pp. 300-01). 

2 Pr. Kar.. Vol. XX. No. 1, p. 131. 

3 A Pfew Hist, of the Ind. Peo., Vol, VI, pp. 249-50. 

4 fen op’ cit,f p. 131, 
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may gain support from the suggestion ^ that Kakusthavarraan 
had taken a second wife on whom he begot Krsnavarraan 
I and a daughter married to the Gahga king, because §antiva- 
rman, the elder brother of Krsnavarraan I is styled as 
aurasa-pntra of Kakusthavarraan in the Talgunda pillar 
inscription. And this may also perhaps explain why the 
Gahga grants proclaim Avinita invariably as the priya- 
bhagineya of Krsnavannan and not priya-dauhitra of 
Kakusthavarraan.® 

There are many other controversial points connected with the 
Kadamba history of this period. For example, it is suggested 
that Krsnavarraan I, father of Visnavarman, ruled before 
his elder brother Santivarman by usurping the throne of 
Kakusthavarraan and that Santivarman was not the eldest son 
of his father*, suggestion based on the dubious testimony of 
the Birur plates of Visnuvarman.® Biit unless more definite 
and reliable evidence is forthcoming, we need not set aside the 
prevalent view on the point that the Kadamba kingdom seems 


1 Pr. Kar., Vol. XX, No. 2, p. 105. 

2 Ep. Ind., Vol VIIL p. 33. text Line 14. 

3 It is also possible that Krsnavarraan I might have 

rendered some substantial help to the Ganga king. - 

4 Sue. S3t., pp. 283, 286. 

5 Ep. Car., Vol. VI. Kd. 162. Dr. Kielhorn (Ep. Ind. 
Vol. VIII, p. 30, note 2) doubted the authenticity of Birur 
grant, though he was inclined to rely on the degree of relationship 
mentioned. The authors of the afore-mentidned Kanhada article 
have shown tMs ’ reeprd to be a 

' ' V ' 'A; \ 




THE K'JPPUSWAMI SASTRI RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
Fourth Foundation Day 

The Fourth Foundation Day celebrations of the Kuppuswami 
Sastri Research Institute, Madras, were held on Wednesday, 
8th September, 1948, at the Ranade Plall, Mylapore. A learned 
gathering was present. Sri C. Jinarajadasa, President of the 
Theosophical Society, and a Life Member of the tv. S. R. 
Institute, presided. 

After prayer, Dr. V. Raghavan, one of the Secretaries, 
read messages received for the success of the function. The 
following had sent messages: H, E. C. Rajagopalachari, 
Governor- General of India; H. E. M. S. Aney, Governor of 
Bihar; Sir Mirza Ismail; Dr. S, R. li. Savoor, Retd. D. P. I., 
Madras; Hon. M. Bhaktavatsalam, Minister, Madras; Rev. 
Jerome D’Souza, Principal, Loyola College, Madras; Prof. 
Sivaprasad Bhattacharya, Retd. Sanskrit Professor, Calcutta, 
and Prof. M. Lakshrainarasimhaiya, Head of the Sanskrit 
Dept., Mysore University. 

Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Ayyar, one of the Secretaries of 
the Institute, then read the report of the work of the Institute 
for the year 1947-1948. 

Sri T. R. Venkatarama Sastri, President of the Institute, 
then welcomed the President of the evening, Mr. Jinarajadasa, 
and the two scholars who were to read two researdi papers. 
He referred to Mr. Jinarajadasa as a person not only of vast 
learning but of rare insight. The two scholars who were to 
read research papers on the occassion, he said, had been 
professors at the University and were scholars of experience, 
and their papers, he added, were going to be full of lessons 
for the problems of the day with which they were all struggling. 
He then requested Mr. Jinarajadasa to occupy the 

chair, deliver his address and conduct the proceedings. 

Mr. C. Jinarajadasa observed in the course of his address 
that Sanskrit was living because all our culture was per- 
meated by Sanskrit ideas in one form or another. He 

continued : “ I do not know Tamil or Telugu, but I am 

quite sure that even there, so far as philosophies are 

concerned, their spirit comes from ancient days. Now it 

is necessary in these days when great changes are taking 
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place around us that if we are to live as a great nation 
we must get our continuity with the ancient past. Now how 
is this going to be done ? I have got some suggestions which 
I think should be practicable. And this is to popularise our 
ancient learning, translating them in the various dialects if 
you like. I want to ex,)lain the way in which this popularisa- 
tion of ancient culture has been done in other lands. We have 
today several great dialects. We are supposed to be having 
Hindustani as a kind of common speech. But one of these 
days Hindustani will have to be sanskritised if it is to be 
really effective. Now it is perfectly possible to do something 
to bring all the millims of men and particulai ly the women — 
who are very close to our ancient culture — nearer to that 
culture. I am an-xious particularly because in these days a 
twist to our culture is being given by the cinema. The cinema 
takes our ancient dramas and adopts them in horrible ways. 

I was once present at a film show of Sakuntala. W ell, it was 
simply a kind of torture, something impossible. The same 
twist is taking place in the cinema elsewhere. Last November 
I was on a ship coming here ; and one evening my friends and 
I went to see a cinema of a great story of Dickens— the Great 
Expectations; after about two reels I left the theatre hall; I 
could not stand it any more. I know Dickens, every line of it. 
The twist is given to the story, to fit it to the needs of the 
cinema, taking away all the charm. That is what is happening 
in India today. How then are we going to get back our 
ancient culture ? I have a suggestion to make. Here is a little 
book of Bhagavat Gita. Years ago our old friend Mr. Natesan 
got permission of Dr. Besant to issue a cheap edition in 
Sanskrit with an English translation, paying no copyright at 
all. Now upto the year 1939, he had sold over 1,45,000 copies 
of it. It was then being sold at four annas and it was my 
custom at railway stations to buy copies and give them to my 
friends. The price has been now raised to six annas. Now 
think of the work that has been done by that little book with 
the Sanskrit text and English , translation. It has 
popularised Gita. Happily today there are thousands of 
other translations but I do not think you can get one with 
Sanskrit and English for six annas. Now, there is no 
reason whatsoever that Gita must always be in Sanskrit 
characters. ’ ! have here a beautiful edition of Gila in 
Roman letters, -which is ;=very/■''|>etf^^-' ^ 
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heard of the great Pali Society which has published more 
than 60 volumes of Poli books^ — all in Roman script. The second 
idea is this. It has been my dream that our own Theosophical 
Publishing House should publish a series of works to be sold at 
annas two. This thought occurred to me in 1917 in those very 
thrilling days. Lately I was living in Italy where a firm has 
published about 700 volumes— all cheap editions of books of 
great scholars on practically every topic. The Italian firm 
issued hundreds of translations, summaries and abridgments of 
the ancient works of Greece and Rome for a cost which comes 
to about two annas. I have brought one or two of those books 
here. Thus throughout Italy there was a popularisation of 
those learned books. When I went to South America in Chile, 
a firm was doing similar work. The cost comes to less than 
three annas. I asked one Publisher : Are you having any copyright 
for this? His reply was : That is not our business. Our business 
is to see that our people get into touch with every possible kind 
of knowledge. Similar thing happened in England too. Now 
my suggestion is that an Institute like this should try the 
same method here. Now you may ask how is this going to be 
financed. It seems to me that if a great authority were to 
stand at the back of such an undertaking and prevent the 
vulgarisation, translations of real Sakuntala can be had. 
Now an Institute like the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute 
should undertake to publish books at cheap rates to reach the 
masses. India is a land where men who are rich, who give 
riches to temples, should come forward to erect this new temple 
of learning, for the welfare of the millions. If a great body 
like this Institute stands at the back and be responsible for the 
work, and employ two or three graduates — and they seem to be 
cheap now — they should be able to turn out publications for all 
India, and which may tell the people what real culture was in 
ancient India and what it is today. lam urging that this should be 
done because either we should have an Indian culture or cinema 
culture. There is no other alternative between the two. It is time 
that some of us entered that position and took charge of the 
welfare of our people, to make the people proud of their ancient 
culture. There is no other culture which goes so far back and it 
is a culture in which we can still dig deep : we can dig a well in 
which we can take new buckets of water and change the whole 
life of the people. These are the two ideas I have to offer.” 
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Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, Reader in Indian History & 
Archaeology, University of Madras (Retd.), then read apaper 
on “ Some Cultural Contacts in South Indian History.” In the 
course of the paper, he set forth some of the outstanding facts 
of South Indian cultural history. He said that the belief that the 
peoples of South India — Andlyas, Kannadigas and Tamils — 
had each developed, in the course of ages, a distinctive culture 
of their own, was quite common even among the educated 
classes; serious efforts were also being made to restore the 
purity of their so-called indigenous cultures; but, this 
belief, he said, was not based on evidence. A careful 
examination of the mode of life and the social, religious 
and economic institutions of the South Indian peoples at 
present was bound to convince them that in spite of local 
variations and peculiarities noticeable here and there, their 
cultural heritage was essentially the same. There was nothing 
to distinguish the Andhra culture from those of Tamilnad and 
Karnataka. There were differences of language, but linguistic 
differences must not be con founded with differences in culture 
and made an excuse for the division of the country into water- 
tight compartments. 

Dr. Venkataramanayya dealt, at length with the political 
history of South India, laying emphasis on the movement of 
peoples since 200 B.C. and said that in no period in the past did 
our people live in isolation, entrenched behind linguistic barriers. 
Then he dealt with Andhra language, literature and music and 
said that what they regarded as peculiarly Andhra was, in fact, 
the outcome of the activity of the non-Andhras who adopted 
the Telugu country as their home. 

Vidvan Venkatarajulu Reddiar, Lecturer in Tamil, Univer- 
sity of Madras, (Retd.), then spoke in Tamil on “Tolkappiy- 
am”. He said that “Tolkapptyara” was the oldest Tamil gram- 
matical treatise and showed with a wealth of illustration how a 
knowledge of Sanskrit grammatical and alankara works was 
necessary for understanding several of the ideas in Tamil 
Ilakkanam and Ilakkiyatn. 

Sri K. Balasubrahraanya Ayyar thanked the learned 
President and the two scholars for their learned and stimulat- 
ing addresses. He agreed with Mr. Jinarajadasa on the need 
for popularisation of our culture and observed that the two 
research scholars, Dr. Venkataramanayya ^ Vidvan 
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Venkatarajulu Reddiar, had done a service by emphasising the 
cultural links of the southern peoples. 

General Body Meeting 

The Annual General Body Meeting of the Institute was 
held at the Ranade Hall, Mylapore, on Monday, 20th 
September, 1948, at 6 P. M. 

The President of the Institute, Sri T. R. Venkatarama 
Sastri, presided. 

Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Ayyar, Secretary of the Institute, 
presented the fourth Annual Report of the Institute and the 

audited statement of accounts for the period 1-8-47 31-7-48. 

One Fellow, Sri. T.N. Ramachandran., Supt., Arch. Survey of 
India, and eight new Life Members, Sri P. S. Visvanathan, 
I, C. S., Sri S. Ramaswami Sastri of Tiruvisanallur, Dr. Goda 
Varma, Travancore University, Sri T. Vasu Naidu’, Madras, 
Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra, Govt. Epigraphist, Ooty, Dr. Sailesvar 
Sen, Reader in Philosophy, Andhra University, Waltair, Sri 
T-V. Visvanatha Ayyar, Advocate, Mylapore, and Sri 

C. A. Seshagiri Sastri, Advocate, Mylapore were enrolled 
during the period. Mrs. Sundarambal, wife of the late 

D. Balasubrahmanya Ayyar of B. G. Paul and Co., gave a 
donation of Rs. 1000/- and Sri IC. Varadachari, 165, Lloyds 
Road, Royapettah, a donation of Rs. 50/-. The accounts of 
the Institute were audited as usual, free of charge, by Sri 
V. Swaminathan, B.A., G. D. A., R.A. On the motion of 
Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, seconded by Sri T. Candara- 
sekharan, the Annual Report and statement of Accounts were 
adopted. 

The full report together with the statement of accounts 
will be separately published. 

The budget for the next year presented by Sri K. Bala- 
subrahmanya Ayyar was then, on the motion of the Chair, 
adopted. ' 

On the motion of Sri A. A. Venkatarama Ayyar. seconded 
by Sri K.S. Ramaswami Sastri, Sri V. Swaminathan was 
re-elected Auditor for the next year. 

Moved from the chair, the following two resolutions were 
then passed : 

1. “This meeting of the General Body of the Kuppu- 
swami Sastri Research Institute places on record its 
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great sorrow and sense of loss sustained by the Institute and 
the world of Sanskrit studies in the sad untimely demise of 
Dr. T. R. Chintamani, a Life Member of the Institute, and 
a member of the Sanskrit Research Department of the Madras 
University.” 

meeting o| the General Body of the Kuppu- 
swami Sastri Research Institute authorises the President 
and Secretaries, with other co-opted members, to seethe 
Maharajah of Cochin with a view to request His Highness 
to extend his kind patronage to the Institute.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Lectures on The Ramayana by The Rt. Hon. V. S 
Srinivasa Sastri with a foreword by Sri, T. R, Venkata- 
rama Sastri. Published on behalf of the Madras Samskrit 
Academy by S. Viswanathan, the Central Art Press, 14, 
Singanna Naick Street, G. Madras. Price Rs. 10/-: $ 4/-; 
Sh. 16/- 

The Madras Samskrit Academy has placed lovers of Val- 
niiki’s Ramayana under a debt of gratitude by its publication of 
the thirty lectures on the Ramayana delivered by the Rt. Hon, 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri to large audiences in Mylapore in 1944. 
The benefit of these learned and thoughtful lectures has now 
been extended to the much wider circle of readers who have 
been in eager expectation of their appearance in book form. 

It may be stated at the outset that the author is not 
interested like Western scholars in discussing questions like the 
date and the text of the Ramayana and its relation to the 
Uttarakanda, Nor is he concerned with the poem merely as a 
work of art. He does not examine for instance the construc- 
tion of the plot and its coherence. Though there are occasional 
remarks on the beauty of certain passages, his primary interest 
is not the elucidation of the beauty of its form, of its diction 
and of its rhythm. Here and there he points out discrepancies 
between the version of certain accounts as they are set forth in 
the first six books and that in the Uttarakanda but does not pur- 
sue the inquiry further to a discussion of the authorship of the 
latter. The author takes the two parts of the poem just as 
they are and as they have been accepted by tradition. This is 
because his admiration for the epic and his intensive* study of 
It are the result of a profound appreciation of Valmiki’s repre- 
sentation of human character in his great creations. Sastriar's 
appreciation of the poem is thus moral rather than literary. As 
a politician who had come into contact with all sorts and shades 
of men and women in the course of a fairly long life, the study 
of lofty characters like Rama, Sita, Bharata aud others was of 
far great importance to him than the study of art for art’s sake. 

As the author himself candidly admits, his interpretation 
of the characters m the Ramayana is based on the view that it 
's “a human document”, that Rama and Sita are the imagina- 
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tive creations of a great poet and that the poem is not a mere 
religious gospel which is intended to reveal Divine perfection 
in the characters of the hero and the heroine. For centuries 
the epic has been set forth and elucidated from this religious 
point of view by great commentators and professional 
expositors. It is fortunate that the consideration of the poem 
and the characters in it as representations of human nature in 
some of its loftiest and noblest manifestations should have been 
undertaken by one who was a keen observer of human nature 
in all its levels and who had also the critical equipment of a 
scholar. Perhaps for the first time in Indian criticism, the 
characters of the Raraayana have been studied spaciously from 
every angle, just as they reacted to the varying situations in 
which they were successively placed. 

A critical student of the Ramayana once remarked, "Sri 
Rama in Valmiki's poem is too much of a prig and too much 
of a model of perfection to be interesting to readers who study 
it as a work of art. Like Tennyson’s King Arthur, 

‘ He is all fault who hath no fault at all’.” 

In his fifth, sixth and seventh lectures, Sastriar answers 
this charge at considerable length. He points out that Sri 
Rama too has some of the weaknesses, failings and 
blemishes of ordinary human nature, though, in critical 
situations, he rises far above the rest of rnankind and 
shows himself " a whole universe of evolution” above 
it. When Sumantra has taken leave and Rama finds 
himself in the company of Lakshmana and Sita separated 
from all that Ayodhya meant to him, he bursts into a 
mood of sorrow and reproaches Kaikeyi. When Bharata 
has left with Rama’s sandals, foiled in his attempt to take 
Rama back to Ayodhya, Valmiki says, "With tears in his eyes 
Rama went into the Parnakuti.” In this connexion, the com- 
ment which Sastriar makes is worth quoting as it would show 
better than anything else the difference between his approach 
to the poem and that of the orthodox commentators and 
expositors : — - 

" There is one word, which the commentator adds, which 
it seems to me, is characteristic of the style of interpretation 
that we generally have in this country. But it is wholly 
misguided. Did I not read to you now “rudan kutlm svam 
pravivesa Rdmah". Why not leave it there.? It is a beautiful 
sentiment (that Rama wept). It makes us love and adore 
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Rama. But the commentator must add riidanniva, “pretending 
to crj”, because he was the great one, the Divine One, and he 
ought not to cry; but like a human being he cried. But we 

prefer him to behave like us If Rama wept, why 

should we not believe that he sincerely and truly wept ? He 
did.” (p. 225) 

After Sita has been abducted by Ravana, Sri Rama is 
overcome by a paroxysm of grief and taking his great bow 
from Lakshmana threatens to destroy the whole world of 
men and Gods, the innocent as well as the guilt)', and Laksh- 
mana has to comfort him and gently bring him bai-k to his 
usual good sense. In such situations the orthodox interpreters 
of the poem to whom it is a biography of God’s incarnation 
have to resort to a defence of Rama by saying that he was 
only playing the part of a man and that lie was not really trans- 
ported into anger. But where was the need for this play- 
acting where nobody else was present except Lakshmana who 
was himself an amsa of Divinity ? It has been argued that 
“ anger, grief and all other such emotions which in ordinary 
human beings take on a personal tone and complexion become 
utterly transmuted in the case of the Great and lose their 
stings. They are, so to speak, natural forces and when Rama 
and Sita seem to yield to them, it is not that they become 
human but emotions themselves beco.r.e Divine”. This argu- 
ment is neither clear nor convincing. In reply to these 
interpretations, it may be stated that the sympathy we feel for 
Rama and Sita and the tears that we shed over their sorrows 
while reading the poem would, on this view, be entirely 
misplaced, not to say, foolish. In the great repudiation 
scene after the conquest of Lanka, Rama sends for Sita and 
tells her that he killed Ravana for the sake of iiis honour and 
not for her and that, as there is a stain on her character, he 
will not .take her back. The words that Valmikt puts into 
Rama’s mouth on this occasion are shockingly harsh : T have 
nothing more to do with you. You may go wherever you 
please. You may fix your mind (buddhi-manas), on Laksh- 
mana or Bharata, Sugriva, the king of menkeys or Vibhi- 
shana, the king of the Rakshasas, just as you will’. The great 
commentator Govindaraja, feels that the words biiddhi and 
pianos employed here by Rama are capable of a revolting 
meaning and gives another interpretation. What Rama meant 
was, according to him, that s’le should live under the protec- 
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tion of any of them. He adds that the words should not be 
misinterpreted as such interpretation would be unworthy of the- 
great man”. Sastriar here rightly interprets the passage in 
the sense which is undoubtedly shocking. Sita’s reply seems 
also to justify this interpretation : “You say these things to me 
as if I was a common (pdmara) woman and you a common 
(pamara) husband”. After Sita has come out successful 
through the ordeal by fire and after Rama has been assured by 
Agni and the spirit of Dasaratha that she is free from any 
touch of sin or stain, Rama says that he has known it all along. 
In this context Sastriar says that the words of Rama clearly 
indicate that he had doubts, that he wavered in his mind on 
the question of Sita’s purity and was only reassured after the 
ordeal. His view may shock orthodox readers of the Rama- 
yana but the only alternative is stretching the meaning of the 
words too far or admitting an inconsistency between what 
Rama says here and what we have learnt to appreciate as his 
nobleness and sincerity from all that has gone before. 

Sastriar’s analysis of Sita’s character is one of the finest 
studies in the book. Not even the most devout of those who 
look upon her as divine has surpassed Sastriar in his admirati- 
on of Sita, the strength of her purity, her nobleness and her 
high sense of self-respect. He states that her harsh words to 
Lakshraana were natural in the anxious moments in which 
they were spoken. The fact, in the very next scene, she tells 
Ravana of his extreme devotion to Rama and of his disciplined 
life shows that she did not then mean what she said In her 
anguish. The pious Govindaraja would have it that Sita’s 
later sufferings and sorrows were the consequence of this of- 
fence of hers to a true devotee. In this connection Sastriar 
says, “We may not blame Sita so very much although we all 
wish in our hearts that she did not say such harsh things to 
Lakshmana, knowing them all to be false”. So also some 
readers are shocked at the boldness of her speech to her 
husband when he tries to dissuade her from accompanying him 
to the forest. Sastriar says in answer to such critics, ‘T tell 
you most definitely that this proves to me beyond all doubt that 

Sita was a good, true, brave Rajput woman .This is a 

wicked thought that enters the mind of narrow-minded little- 
hearted men, I cannot forgive the people who speak ill of 
Sita”. We may perhaps add that Sita as depicted byWalmiki 
is not like the colourless, gentle, sweet looking/ wooden dolls ot 
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Sir Walter Scott. She has a strong individuality and when 
her feelings, which were invariably just, were roused, her 
tongue was, as Sastriar puts it, seldom under a curb. Her 
replies to the dreaded Ravana’s earnest solicitations and cruel 
threats show her fearlessness and strength of mind and heart. 

Among the best studies in the book are those of Lakshmana, 
Ravana and the comparison between Kausalya and Suraitra. 
Lakshmana’s character is hit off in the following sentence: “He 
was one of those great natures which are highly susceptible, 
which could be excited to a pitch of excitement easily (always 
the mark of a generous nature, of a noble nature) excitable, 
made angry quickly, but at the same time liable to lose that 
anger quickly too and become generous and even magnanimous 
afterwards”. Exception may, however, be taken to the follow- 
ing remark on his devotion to Rama, “He has a dog’s qualities, 
a slave’s virtues”. It is likely to offend religious susceptibilities 
and is, besides, not quite true. His devotion to Rama was neither 
slavish, nor irrational. It was based on a real admiration of 
Rama’s spiritual greatness ; whenever he disagreed with Rama, 
he did not slavishly acquiesce. As has been stated before, 
when Rama, immediately after Sita’s abduction, threatened to 
destroy the world in his anger, Lakshmana had the courage to 
administer a mild rebuke. 

Sastriar begins his analysis of Ravana’s character with the 
following words, “Greatness and goodness are different things* 
In some characters they mix in good proportion. They are 
the salt of the earth. By example, by achievement, and by 
influence on history, these rare men who combine greatness 
and goodness are our saviours and prophets. But they are few. 
Ravana belonged to the class in whom greatness does not co- 
exist with goodness.” He then proceeds to point out the 
splendour of Ravana’s personality which fascinated many 
women, his greatness as a ruler and his invincible valour. 
How this great man became in course of time wicked and 
even mean owing to his insane lust is described at great length 
in three or four chapters. 

Here and there in the course of the book, there are sage 
reflections on life and conduct when the author has to deal 
with situations and social problems in which he was himself 
keenly interested. The conflict of loyalties in Vibhishana’s 
mind, the conflict between loyalty to country and loyalty to 
principle, to the spirit, to what may be called the law of God 
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has a long paragraph devoted to it. It is interesting to note 
that Sastriar who looked upon Bhishma as the beau ideal of 
manly wisdom and heroism jirstifies also the choice made by 
Vibhishana. As another instance may be cited his remarks on 
the unmerited slurs cast on women. It is to be regretted that 
Sastriar did not include Lanka’s great queen Mandodari, with- 
in the scope of his lectures. A lesser poet would have made 
Ravana’s consort ugly and fiendish like Surpanaka. Valmiki’s 
greatness as an artist consists in his having endowed Mandodari 
with beauty almost equal to Sita’s and nobility of character 
hardly below that of her rival. 

Throughout these lectures, Sastriar expresses his convic- 
tion that great literature has a chastening and elevating influ- 
ence on the character of readers who come in close contact 
with it. It is because of this strong belief that he confined 
himself to a study of Valraiki's characters. In his foreword 
Mr, T. R. Venkatarama Sastriar has aptly summed up the 
effect of these lectures : — “To those who were present at these 
discourses and watched the emotional breakdowns on occasions, 
it must have been obvious that Sastri was not without the 
reverence that is of the substance of religion though it might 
not have satisfied orthodox standards of faith”. 

Mr. R. KTarayana Ayyar, I.C.S. (Retd.), whose 
profound and minute study of Valmiki’s Ramayana and of 
every piece of printed matter connected with the story of 
Rama is nothing short of marvellous, has provided the book 
with an index and cross-references and also with an elaborate 
and excellent summary. 

M.R.R. 

A History of Sanskrit Literature. Vol. /. Classical Period. 
Dr. S.N. Dasgupta and Dr. S.K. De. University of Calcutta. 
1947. Rs.25/- 

Of histories of Sanskrit literature available in English, the 
works of Keith on Drama and Literature stand foremost both 
in their contents and method of presentation. The only 
other work of similar excellence is that of Wintemitz in 
German in three volumes, and for giving us the first fwd 
volumes of the latter work in English, we cannot adequately 
expre^ our thankfulness to the authorities of the Calcutta 
Uniyers^y. The Preface to present Ifiatt^c 

volume' under . . reyiew , is an . outeppe , . pf - , . 
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Calcutta University to bring out in English the third volume 
of Winternitz’s virork. Prof. S. N. Dasgupta, well-known 
writer on Indian Philosophy, who was approached by the 
University authorities for the English rendering of the tliird 
volume of Winternitz’s work, suggested that the University 
might as well undertake a new history of Sanskrit literature 
in two volumes, devoted respectively to belles lettres and 
technical sciences, edited by himself and written by different 
scholars of Bengal. The work was started several years back 
and has been, “ on account of circumstances over which there 
was no control”, delayed for six years. The central portion 
of the work on poetry and drama has been written by Dr. S.K. 
De whose writings on classical Sanskrit literary subjects 
are well-known; Dr. S. N. Dasgupta, the General Editor, 
has written, besides the Alahkara section, a preface, an 
introduction and Editor’s notes touching the contents of Dr. 
S. K. De’s section. The result is a production of nearly 850 
pages. However, the appearance of this work hardly obviates 
the need for the Calcutta University to bring out an English 
version of the remaining part of the work of Dr. Winternitz. 

While Dasgupta’s writings on Indian Philosophy are widely 
known and relied upon, his work in the field of classical 
Sanskrit is not known among scholars, the Kavyavicara of 
his which he mentions here many times being a Bengali work. 
In a work written by a philosopher, one would expect some 
valuable light thrown on the fundamental questions of Indian 
aesthetics; for any detailed discussions on Rasa, Dhvani etc. 
however, the author refers us to his Bengali work and prefers 
here' to ' give a more or less bibliographical account of the 
Alankara sastra. To those who are familiar with writings in 
this field, the phraseology and method of dealing with topics 
adopted here appear unfamiliar; under several writers, the 
information given is antiquated ; under writers like Bhoja, it 
is thoroughly inadequate; there are, besides, a number of wrong 
statements and incbrrect reproductions of names, references 
ttc.e.g, Mukfigarbha for Uktigarbha (p, 521); Dipika for 
Dipaka (526)’; Almakavaiiisa a work mentioned as an author 
(527); Samudrananda for Samudrabandha (545); Locana- 
Vyakhya-Kaumtidi by Paramesvaracarya ! (546); and so on. 
That Hrdayadarpana is not Bhatjia Nayaka’s work (523-4), 
that Dhvanyaloka is a work of three parts, K5rika, Vrtti and 
Locana (540), tliat thfe real discussion on Rasa was started 
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by Abhinavagupta ( 594) , etc. are statements which malte one 
doubt the writer’s regular acquaintance with the Alahkara 
Sastra. 

The central portion of the volume, the section on poetry 
and drama, Dr, S. K. De's share of the work, is well- written. 
It is not known why an acknowledged authority on Alahkara, 
Dr. De himself had not been entrusted with the writing of the 
section on poetics too. In a note at the beginning, he regrets 
he could not bring his section up to date; the Editorial fTotes in 
the end attempt to supplement the information in De’s section. 
The University authorities could as well have helped Dr. De 
to supplement his account, instead of leaving it to the Editor 
to write supplementary notes. There has obviously been a 
lack of co-ordination and on the same subject, for instance, 
the date of Kalidasa or Bharata, Dasgupta and De take 
different views; besides mutual conflict between the colla- 
borators, in Dasgupta’s own observations on works and authors, 
different opinions are found on the same author at different 
places; for instance regarding the play Parvatiparinaya, which 
after ail is a negligible specimen, Dasgupta first takes it as a 
work of the famous Bhatta Bana, then takes it as a work of 
the late South Indian Vamana bhatta Bana, then mentions 
it as originally taken to be Bana’s but now taken as Vamana 
Bana’s, then mentions it among Bana’s works, and finally 
again under Vamana Bana’s works (pp. cxiii, 627, 686, 755, 
771) ! Why should there be so many and conflicting references 
on a minor work like this, especially after it had been well 
dealt with twice in De’s section? There are also a number of 
repetitions at other places. It is to be regretted that in 
important undertakings like the present work, even big 
Universities are not able to eliminate defects caused by official 
difficulties, absence of co-ordination, delay in publication, etc. 
It is however hoped that such defects would not appear in 
Volume II of this work which is to appear, and that in a 
subsequent edition of this volume itself, they would be 
removed. 

. . ';:Vv RAGHAVAII*-,, 


Tirupati Sri Venkatesvara-Balaji (Origin, Significance & 
History of tt(e Shrine) by V. N. Srinivasa Rapj ^ Tahsildar, 
Chittoor Dt. and Asst. Commissioner,.,; Hind*i//Reli]g^^s 
'Endowments '.(Retd, yii ' ; With a . 
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Sri N. Chandrasekhara Ayyar, Retired Judge, Madras 
High Court. Pp. XIV. 252. Umadevan & Co., Madras, 1949. 

Rs. 3-12-0. 

Bhagavan Sri Venkatesvara, the presiding Deity in the 
temple of Tirumalai-Tirupati is the universal God of all 
Hindus from the Himalayas to the Cape. Northerners and 
Southerners, people of all sects and communities are one in 
their common worship of the Supreme who assumed shape as 
arc&vat&ra in this famous and sacred shrine. As healer of all 
ills that the human flesh is heir to, as the giver of all bounties 
that the human heart may desire, unyielding to a degree in His 
exactions of the votive tributes, resplendant in form and 
awe-inspiring in stature, yet gently smiling at His loved 
devotees, peerless in the proved efficacy of trustful devotion to 
Him, magnificent beyond compare in the diverse aspects of 
His daily worship, Sri Venkatesvara commands the allegiance 
of millions of devout Hindus through the length and breadth 
of this holy land. As Kalau Venkatanayakah, He is the god 
of this age, standing aloft in lone majesty to reclaim 
humanity from its sins and to relieve it of its sufferings. i , 

There is not only magnificence and might associated 
with Sri Venkatesvara. There is also an eternal mystery 
about Him. Is He Siva or Vishnu; is He Subrahmanya or 
Kali? what is He? Stories and legends have gathered about 
Him through the years. The architecture of His temple is 
intriguing. The manner of the worships daily offered to Him, 
its programme and details unknown in any other s'lrine, the 
weekly holy bath to His image on Fridays only, the food offer- 
ings made to Him on a colossal scale, the material and the form 
of the mark on His forehead, the coincidence of His annual 
festival with the period of the Navaratri, His enshrinment on 
a lofty hill apart from His divine Consort, the names by 
which He is variously hailed by different sects, all these and 
more deepen the mystery that surrounds Him, paralyse the 
thought and atrophy the speech that vainly attempts to 
probe into it. Rival sections of Hindus claim Him to them- 
selves. Alasi how low do fanatics bring Divinity by 
their wranglings 1 They forget that ‘what exists is One though 
sages call it variously.’ All these controversies stop at the 
outer gate, the Simhadvaram or Padikavaligopuram as it is 
called. When you enter the shrine, go into the sanctum 
when you stanid.iq thfe presence of the $itpteme 
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Lord, do you remember the quarrel whether He is Siva or 
Vishnu, this or that ? Do you examine the serpent armlets or the 
tnatted locks ? Do you ask why the gold case is not removed 
from the uplifted conch and discus even during the holy bath ? 
Do you wonder how the Tulasi and the Bilva meet and mingle 
at His sacred feet? Are you not transported with a thrill and 
an ecstacy, every fibre of your entire being drawn by a superior 
Force which you would not resist even if you could, and could 
not even if you would, towards that mighty Form for whose 
darsan you have treked many a weary mile, which speaks to 
you, which inspires you and exalts you and from whose 
presence you retrace your steps with a heavy and unwilling 
tread ? 

The book under review is instructive and interesting; but 
it is also polemical. It gives a fairly detailed account of 
everything which a devout worshipper would wish to know 
about the God, the shrine, its administration and the daily 
ritual in it. But its main purpose is to dispute the thesis of 
the late Dr. S. Krishnaswarai Ayyangar that Sri Venkatesvara 
is Vishnu only and is not to be identified with Siva or any 
other aspect of the Godhead. The present author has 
marshalled a number of facts to support his contention that 
the Vaishnavites cannot claim monopoly of Sri Venkatesvara. 
He holds that there is considerable evidence in favour of the 
view that it is a Subrahmanya shrine and that the one dedicated 
to Vishnu and sung about by the alvdrs was somewhere near 
Tiruchanoor. One feels, however, that the theories of the kind 
set forth alike in this book and in that of Dr. Krishnaswami 
Ayyangar are, while not being historically final, productive of 
rancour and acrimony. The average Hindu who goes to 
worship at this shrine is a devotee and not a scholar. 

Vet, Sri Srinivasa Rao’s book is a valuable publication 
for the wealth and variety of information that it provides. It 
is well documented. The Sawal-e-Jawab extracted in its 
pages gives the history of the temple administration including 
the vicissitudes that it has had to pass throuigh down to the 
present day. The author’s suggestions for improvements in 
the several aspects of the government of thfe shrine deserve 
careful consideration by the authorities. Tirupati Venka- 
tesvara, like the Himalaya, the Ganga and the Setu, is eternal 
and He is symbolic of the strength and power of the Hindu 
its tmivei*sali<^ «ad i its issdhcoiicity. ’ > This * book 
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about Him and His shrine is lucidly written and provid 
abundance of useful and interesting information. The i 
made for it, that it is an attempt to appeal to the pili 
to the scholar and to the politician is eminently justifie 
its contents. The printing and the get-up are good: 
photographs add to its attractiveness. 

P. .Sankarajstarayanan. 

Bhagavad Glia. By Pandit Shripad Damodor Satwal 
Swadhyaya Mandal, Anandasrama, Pardi, Satara Dis 
Vol. I. Rs. 4; Vol. II. Rs. 1-S-O. 

_ Though ^ we have innumerable works expounding the 
this work IS valuable as it pursues a path of its own. 
author’s mam endeavour is to show how the Gita treat 
earlier classics viz. the Vedas and especially the UpanisI 
and to demonstrate the inner unitv of rhp 


s exposition as 
higher humafl 
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law of interdependence and sacrifice as being of essence of 
the Gita. He stresses also the law of resistance to evil to 
wipe out sin, though the higher law is that of Ahirasa. How 
the stress of modern ideologies is brought by modern 
interpreters can be seen from a sentence which occurs at 
page 83; “A war waged by people trying for Swarajya is 
necessary to remove the evil created by the contemporary 
administrators and is also just”. 

The author says at p. 97: “We therefore should like to 
have “ Purushottaraa yoga ” as the proper title for the Gita. . . . 
If any other title is sought it should be “Samya yoga”, the 
science of equanimity, ... So it can be said positively that the 
Gita is preached to establish peace and equanimity in the 
world.” 

In Chapter II the author enters into an elaborate discus- 
sion about the self and its sheaths (Kosas) and about Karma 
yoga helping in the individual’s transcending limitedness and 
attaining infiniteness (page 237) by attaining the state of the 
Sthitaprajna, Nara can attain the state of Narayana and Jiva 
can become Siva (page 280). 

The author’s exposition of Chapter III is very elaborate 
and covers nearly 300 pages. It deals with the gospel of 
Svakarma and Svadharma. Action done in the true yajna- 
spirit is a liberator. 

Chapter IV also is equally elaborately treated and consists 
of 250 pages. The author expounds with great elaboration 
the doctrine of divine incarnation and divine action (janma 
karma cha me div}’;am) . 

K. S. Ramaswami Sastri. 
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OBITUARY 


Ul-LOOR S. Paramesvara AyX'AR 


Mahakavi Sahityabhushanam Ulloor S. Paramesvara 
Ayyar passed away on 15 — 6— 1949 at Trivandrum after a 
period of illness, 72 at the time of his demise, Ulloor, as he was 
familiary referred to, died full of years and honours. In his 
death, Malayalam and Sanskrit have lost an illustrious poet, a 
versatile scholar and an indefatigable writer on literary history. 

Sri Paramesvara Ayyar, who retired from the Travancore 
Government service as Dewan Peishkar in 1925, was actively 
engaged in literary activities till his last days. For over three 
decades, he was connected with the Madras University as an 
Examiner and Member of Board of Studies in Malayalam ; at 
the Travancore University, he was the Dean of the Faculty 
of Oriental Learning and Fine Arts and was connected as 
adviser and director with the Mss. Library and the Central 
Records. 

His high poetic attainments gained for him the title of 
Mahakavi from H. H. the Maharajah of Travancore. His 
works and articles are too numerous to mention. His last 
great work which he gave to the Travancore University 
is a history of language and literature called BhSsSs&hityam 
in six volumes. 
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Section Ill-Pond-atikaram 

14 p p ^^sssrtS UJ 60 

Pur at tinai-y-iyal 

(Chapter on theme describing conduct as regards war, 
state-affairs etc.) 

58. ^isp^'&ssr LD(niii@ miBpu ei^esixiriQpirff 

t^pp^'^m uSeodsetmri ^puui—d Qisi<uiS^ 

OojlLS pirQesr LjpQeer 

ajjrpQpirmpii LSQirjp ^sappQp. 

Akattinai marunki n-arirapa v-unarntor 

Purattinai y-ilakkanan iirappata-k kUappin 

V etci tan-e kurinci-y-atu puran-c 

Utku-vara-t tonru m-lr-el turaitti. 

When those who have correctly understood the classifica- 
tion of akattinai begin to describe clearly the nature of purat- 
tinai, (they say) vetd is the purattinai corresponding to the 
akattinai kurinci and is clearly of fourteen turai or minor 
themes. 

Note. 1. The lines 3 and 4 of this sutra should, in my 
opinion, form the second sutra. The third and fourth lines of 
this sutra should have been left out by mistake by the scribe. 
They may be reconstructed thus : 

QeuLL& QfipeoiTu uin—tr eeSpieuirih 
Qppu^~s Qetrep QeuQp Oajeoru 
Vetci mutal-a-p pdta n-iruvdy 
Mur-pata-k kilanta v-elutinai y-enpa 

(were classified into seven by the predecessors beginning 
with vetci and ending with patdn). 

This suggested to me when I compared this sutra with the 
first sutra of the Akattinai-y-iyaL 

It is worth noting that Ilampuranar mentions under the 
45th sutra of the Akattinai-y-iyal that the sutra dealing with 
lady-love is missing. 

Note. 2, Even though Tolkappiyanar has mentioned 
that purattinai is of seven kinds, the later works, 
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patalam and Purapporulvenpa-malai mention nine and 
kinds respectively. 

Note. 3. Since the root utku means to fear, to be great, 
I have translated iitkuvara into ‘clearly’ though Naccinarkkini- 
yar takes it to mean ancu-taka (deserving fear). 

Note. 4. The words vetci etc. owe the names to the 
flowers worn on the occasion. 

Note. 5. Vetci is said to be the puran of knrinci since 
both have mountains and their surroundings for their region, 
cows are taken away without the knowledge of the owner 
es are wooed without the knowledge 
the flowers vetci and knrinci are found 
and since the operation is at nights in 


since 

in the same way as lady-lov 
of their parents, since 
in the same region, 
both. 

What is the nature of vetci ? 

59. Qaii^a9(B •“•sneiilm 

Q^irihum Queup 

Ventu-vitu munainar v err u-p pula-k kalavin 

A-tan t-Owpan mevar z-akum. 

(Vetci) has for its nature the commander of an army, at 
the instance of the king, taking away the cows of the enemies 
without their knowledge and keeping them safe. 

Note. 1. The subject of is wtei taken here from 

the previous sutra ; mevarru forms the subjective complement 
of akutn. 

Note. 2. Ventu is formed by dropping an from ventan. 

Note. 3. The word munainar is interpreted as the resi- 
dents of the border villages by Ilampuranar and commanders 
by Naccinarkkiniyar. 

Note. 4. Verru-p-pulam is a compound of verii and pulam 
and means the land of another (i.e.) the territory of the enemy 
and is in the fifth case with the case-suffix being dropped. 

Note. 5. Kafaviu may be taken as the third case with 
the suffix being dropped. 

Note. 6. Tantu means ko^fu-vantu (having brought) 
in some places i® the ancient Tamil. This meaning is obsolete 
and the word now means only having given. 

Note. 7. Ompal is the object of mevaifu ; raevarni is 
formed by ajdding to . 
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What ate the fourteeii 

. 60 * , umuiiSiUiBi 

LjmL^Q^L^Lj QufrQaj 

■ @v9iir Ga/'Joj (oa/iuut/^ii 

QPppS ^QiU Ljp^^&Sip Qpp/Stu 

m.nirQsff’f^ ujfrQsffs^ y,^m (nfrpQp 
Qfsn-'Ji9<sk Js Q^rrppuy 

^jioi<sisiir uij ^ Q^rra^L^QiU^ap- 

€im0 r^Qn-^ mmsiiSljb 
Patai-y4yan k-aravani pcikkattu viricci 
Putai-kefa-p pokiya celav-e putai-keta 
Orri n-akiya vey-e vey-p-purmn 
Miirri n-akiya puratUirai murriya 
Ur-kolai y-d-kdl pucan mdrr-e 
Ndy-in r-uytta MiuvaUvali^t torram 
TanUi-nirai pdfi i-imtattu-k kotai-y-cna 
Vanta v-ir-el vakai-y-ir r~dkum. 

Vetci is of the following fourteen kinds: (1) the noise of 
trumpet, (2) words of unseen men in neighbouring villages 
serving as omen, (3) expedition without being seen by the enemy, 
(4) report of the spies without being seen by the enemy, (5) 
staying around the place suggested by the spies, (6) massacring 
the residents of the place, (7) taking away the cows, (8) 
successfully emerging from the conflict with the enemies, (9) 
not exposing the cows to misery, (10) appearing at the place 
suggested (by their own people), ( 11) stationing the cows 
taken, (12) classifying the cows, (13) {Measure-party with 
food, drink and dance, and (14) giving away the cows (to the 
needy). 

Note. L Passages illustrating the above may be seen in 
Purananurii, Patirmppaffu, Purapporul-venpd-malai etc. 

Note. 2. Naccinarkkinlyar takes the above fourteen kinds 
to refer to both cases, when the cows are taken away and^ when 
they are retrieved. Hence fourteen, according to him, is 
doubled. 

Besides, 

61. WpiEifSoSiL^^ ^ /fito 

Qsff pp^su WjS^'bmru i^pQf^, 

^ Nuvahvali (I}am) 

NuvaluH (Nac.) 

^ Kuthiiilai (Barn)'.. . ■ ^ ^ 

Tuti-nilai (Nac.) , ■' 



L It seems jff^k/Sqth was left out by the scribe, 

2* sirtl9 d&A(?«arff est^i’uuetoL^ 

^/r^fiuojriSp Ou(^wy^u 
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Maran-^katai-k kuttiya htii-^nilai cirantd, 

Korravai nilai-y-u m-a-t-tinai-p puf.a/n'-e. 

Mustering the courage of the warriors by beating the 
drum and offering sacrifice and worship to l)ufg(% are taken to 
be the puram of that tinai. 

Note. 1. A44imi, according to Ilamptiraimn^^^^ refers to 
kurinci and according to ITaccinarkkiniyain, to^'vstci. liampur- 
anar’s interpretation seems to be sound. 

Note. 2. Worship of Durga by Dharmaputra at the 
commencement of the Virdiapafx^an mid by Arjutia at the 
commencement of war at Kuruksetra in the Mahabharata is 
worth comparison here. 

Note. 3. Kuti-nilai according to Ijaiiipfiranam, refers 
to the high state of the family of warriors. 

Note. 4. Ilampuranar tells us that the second line 
suggests that Korravai or Durga was also the presiding deity 
of kurincL 


62. ^ 

Ooi/Suj^ &puiSlm Om&mifr(L Qisjj^om 

Qsi/jSiufril. L^iunis^ Qpp u<ss'j<fh 

Qmik^ssiL^ Qiu/w^Lfs^u 

Quirim^ (?Q/ii(?u iutrQrresr 
ilwQuq^k ^fr^&Jir 
&nrL^fr en/djoi 

tq^uuu Qoun^ir 
p<S^dSuj eijmesr 

LDtrQujfrm Qlduj wmQu^:^ BpuiSm 
^Sd^uL^sjpu yswa/ S'hscqih 
^iru> u)frQuiu^;i^p 

Gem^QwfTL^ Ljmrir^p^w 

wg'iSlm'j^ sjrdmp ujek^tqu> 

eufr&r^mhjii^s <ss<sS^^Qeomjp; 
@0a/(Sa)«u ulIl^ i3m^ 

^trmnsi^k Q^QgkQpfr^^/ssr wQifi^^ump 
nsiTL^mip iSim'S&fr lu/nKBw 

strilS sAQ^ir ^af/ruusoL- ® 

u)jrt3p Ou0a>u<s»i- Qjff^^pQei)mjpj 



wstlSIA .... (^arw') 

j!iril-& sirAQxir es^ffi-iueioL- s(9sA 

Qu0iiueai^ aBffff;j>sO««6sr^ 

@0g^«ari» ffl/®D«fl9sBr. ..... («!<#) ■ ■ 

^ Naccinarkkiniyar takes the anvaya *m&-vartan puked, entum 
peruntanaiya/ which means those having great armies famous 
through animals. 

® Naccinarkkiniyar’s interpretation is this: the state of 
warriors extolling one and providing him' with anklet? whop hf! 
stands stilHp the battlefields - , 
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minSp seiQeur® i^esarsrd^ 

Qfireoeou UL-e- QajQp^ekpt^eiappQp. 

Anriyimi 

Veri-y-aricirappinvev-vayvelctn 
Veri-yal t-ayarnta Uantal~u m-uru-pakai 
Vent-itai terital venti y-entu-pukal-p 
Pontai vempe y-ar-ena varuum, 

Ma-perun tanaiyar malainta pu-v-um 
Vata valli vayava r-ettiya 
Ota-k-kalanilaiy-ula-p-patav-dta 

Utal-ven t-atukkiya v-unna nilai-y-um 

Mayon meya nian-perun circippin 

Tava vilu-p-ptikal-p puvai nilai-y-um 

Ar-ama r-dttal-u md-peyarttu-t tarutalum 

Cir-cal ventan cirapp-etu-t t-uraitialuni 

Talai~t-idnetumolitannotupunartt<jl-uni 

Anai-k-kurimarapinatukarantaiy-anriyuni 

Vani-tu.r tankal vdl-vayttu-k kamltal-enru 

Iru-vakai-ppattetpillainilai-y-ufn 

Van-malaint-ehmtdnaimakilntu-paraitunka 

Nd,t-avark-aruliyapillaiy-attum 

Kdtci kal-kd nir-p-patai natutal 

Clrita marapir perum-patai vadtial-enrii 

Iru-munru marapir hallo tu punara-c 

Collap patta elu-munru turaitti, 

Vetci is, in addition, of the following twenty-one turais: 
(1) dance under the possession of Skanda by a priest who is an 
adept in it and who expresses the ideas in seriousness, (2-4) 
wearing of the flowers of palmyra, margosa and common 
mountain ebony by the renowned warriors of vast and great 
armies to distinguish themselves from the kings of great 
enmity \ (5) a kind of dance called vata-valli, (6) the state 
of anklet not slipping and being extolled by warriors » (7) 
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invoking an wiwaw tree for omens before battle by warriors 
fierce and not receding from the place of action, (8) praising 
the bilberry flower that it resembles Visnu in colour and hence 
it is noted for unfailing fame or comparing great men with 
Lord Visnu and other gods of unfailing fame, (9) making a 
terrible fight against those (who took away the cows) i, (10) 
taking back the cows, (11) extolling the superioriity of the 
famous king, (12) warriors taking terrible vows within 
themselves with reference to the fulfilment of their pledge-six 
to ten belonging to ^amra{ai-(13 & 14), the two pUlai-nilai oi 
resisting the onslaughts of the enemy and falling a prey to the 
sword in battle, (15) ths pillai-y-attii of sending the fallen 
warriors to svarga with the beating of drums (16) finding 
the memorial stone, (17) taking away the memorial stone, (18) 
washing it with water, (19) fixing the same, (20) making the 
necessary inscription with due honour, and (21) extolling the 
same. 

fTote. 1. Ilarapuranar says that the above twentyone also 
are the turaiof vetci-t-tinai, since they happen when the cows 
are taken back. He also says that they may form the turai of 
other tinais. But Naccinarkkiniyar mentions that this sutra 
deals with the seven valu (faults) common to all the purattinais 
and explains how eleven out of twenty-one form valu, since 
they are concerned not with kings, but with soldiers, subjects 
etc. Since he has explained eleven to be valu, it is not easy to 
understand why he says vatu Slum at the commencement. He 
also tells us that these twenty-one are found in all the pura-t. 
tinai and some in akattinai also. 

Note. 2. Naccinarkkiniyar takes velan in the sutra to be 
an upalaksana to kani-k&riyai (woman fortune-teller) 

Note 3. Naccinarkkiniyar takes the reading /eaWsoHn line 
19 in place of the reading kal-kol taken by Ilampuranar. Kal- 
kdl, according to him means ‘commencing the sculpture of the 
figure of a warrior who died in battle, on a memorial stone’. 


1 Naccinarkkiniyar interprets this thus-fleeing from terrible 
fight, being defeated by those who took away the cows. This does 
not fit in with what immediately follows. 

® Naccinarkkiniyar interprets this thus: — the dance in honour 
of the prince being installed in the kingdom with the beating of 
drums by the people rejoicing that he had emerged successfully 
from fight. 
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Note. 4. The twenty one turais mentioned here are 
classified under three heads : (1) those that precede ar-amar- 
dttal which are in number, those that commence from 
ar-amar-dttal and end with pillai-y-aftu which are seven in 
number and which are taken under karantaut-tinai by later 
scholars and those that deal with memorial stone, which are six 
in number. 

Note. 5, Natutal is the reading of Ilarapuranar and 
natukal is the reading of Naccinarkkiniyar in line 19. The 
former reading is better since it is in consonance with peruni- 
patai valttal etc. 

Note. 6. Since these twentyone do not directly deal 
with the heroism of kings, they are mentioned in a separate 
sutra. Since they follow the taking of cows, they are taken 
under vetci,t-tinai. 

Note, 7. The phrase ‘ velanmutal-aka ’ at the beginning 
of Ilampuranam under this sutra does not seem to convey any 
sense. It may be dropped. 

63. ^irQear qpeo'isouj^ LfjsQesr 

<5r@?F/r LDe^etsQr<ss)i9‘ 

V and tdn-‘-e 7nullai-^-atu puran-e 
Encd man-nacai vent ami vent an 
Anciitaka'-t talai-c-cen r-atal-kurit i-^anr-e, 

Vanci is the puran of muUai ; it consists of one king 
ferociously advancing towards another to kill him when the 
litter wants to take possession of a land which the former 
wants for himself. 

Note. 1. Since water and shade are necessary for one 
army to advance against another and there will be separation 
between warriors and their wives, vanci is taken to be the puran 
of mullai. 

What are the turais oi vanci 'i 

64. ©JJBgjusiot- ajjreii Qmfiuui 

euojm^s QeOdj^ttj Qu^etsto lun^ih * ^ 

Qsir(B^fi Oeoiu^iu Q^fireaL-etBio iturg^u) 

Qsirpp^ pir^w 
wsrira-ULD Qupp QisSlQweffi 


^ Naccinarkkiniyar takes the first line as a sutra and the 
other two 'as aaofher-riifra. ‘ '• 
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Qufr(§&Bm Qujrfrmf 

Qj^isSm^u >9p&mp Quir^ 

^0&jm 0^diQtu Qu(f]^mm mff^uo 
L90isBri- Qmuj Qu0(^Qa=irji)jpi iS’bsullw 

^ ^uj^w 

0 s 5 r(y# ^puiSp Qsirpp eustr^nfUfui 
juifiues>L- piLQu-irir pjfi<^90iuir<S Qpireios^'i 
s^Qu0^ SpuiSp pieapu^m Qp^<Sp. 

lyanku-patai y-aTava M-eri-pciran t-etuttal 

Voyanka l-eytiya perumai yan-uwi 
Kotutta l-eyfiya kotahnai ydn-um 
Apitt-urn t-atta korrat tdn-um 
Mdrdyam perra netu-moli yan-um 
Poridin r-uytta per-dnpakkam-um 
Varu-vicai-p punalai-k kar-cirai pola 
Oruvan rdnkiya perumai ydn-um 
Pinta meya pertm-corru nilai-y-um 
Venror vilakkam-un torror teyv-um 
Kunrd,-c cirappir korra vallai-y-um 
Ali-patai taUdr talinciyotu tokai-i-k . 

Kali-perun cirappir rurai-patin munr-e. 

There are thirteen highly meritorious turais to vanci 

(1) The din arising from the two armies, (2) setting fire 
on a large scale, (3) the greatness well exhibited, (4) giving 
away (weapons of warfare to soldiers) and presents, (5) 
heroism shown in killing (the enemies) by slowly approaching 
them, (6) words of congratulation on the military honour 
conferred upon by kings, (7) the highly valorous part of the 
army rushing against the enemy considering them to be in- 
significant, (8) the greatness of one resisting the attacks of the 
enemy like a stone, a huge flood, (9 ) the state of having large 
provisions of food, ("10) the lustre of the victorious, (11) 
the dimness of the defeated, (12) the tribute (received from 
the enemy) on account of unmitigated valour or regretting 
the destruction of the enemy’s country on account of unmitiga- 
ted valour, and (13) the honour and presents offered to those 
who were maimed in battle. 

Note. 1, The word vanci is taken here from the previous 
sutra and is changed to vancikku. 

Note. 2. Korravalldi mentioned in line 11 of this sutra 
is mentioned by Ijarapuranaf under sutra 86 that it forms a 
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Prof, J. R. Gharpure, Principal, Law College, Poona : — 

In the death of Prof. Mahamahopadhyaya S. Kuppuswarai 
Sastri, India has suffered a great loss and the Sanskrit language, 
one of its foremost devotees. His services in this branch of 
India's achievements are well known and will have an abiding 
place in the grateful memories of the Sanskrit students. I 
beg to associate myself with the tribute which the public meet- 
ing at Madras is paying to this great savant. 

Sri K. N. Dikshit, Director-General of Archaeology, Simla ; 

It was, indeed, very sad and shocking to learn of the 
Mabamahopadhyaya’s sudden demise. He was perhaps the last 
stalwart of the old school trained in the methods of old Sans- 
krit learning but having the critical faculty and discrimination 
of modern criticism on Western lines. Sanskrit learning is all 
the poor for his death. The spur that he gave to that great 
publication “ Catalogus Catalogorum ” was but a fitting 
sequel to his great work in bringing out so many catalogues 
of Sanskrit manuscripts. His fame as a Guru under whom 
thousands of students considered it their privilege to have 
learnt Sanskrit travelled far beyond the confines of his province, 
and I hope his example will ever remain as a shining light 
before the younger generation. 

Sri P. C. Divvanji, Retd. Judge, Bombay : — 

The death of the venerated Mm. Kuppuswarai is indeed a 
great loss to Sanskrit scholarship and research. His well- 
reasoned and well-supported thesis on the fallacy of the 
Mandana-Suresvara equation will ever remain a valuable 
contribution to the history of Indian philosophy in general 
and of Advaita in particular. May his highly developed and 
purified soul rest in peace and progress rapidly towards his 
highest ideal ! 

Dr. SuNiTi Kumar Chatterji, Calcutta University : — 

It is with very great sorrow I hear about the passing 
away of Mahamahopadhyaya Professor S. Kuppuswamy Sastri. 
It was not my privilege to come into very elosey touch withhim, 
but I can claim at least an acquaintance with him which started 
many years ago when he came to Calcutta as President of the 
All-India Sanskrit Conference, and which was later on strength- 
ened by subsequent contacts at the various C^riental conferences 
4 
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and during my visit to Madras. It will not be possible for 
me to bear adequate testimony to the late Prof. Kuppuswami 
Sastri’s great scholarship in the field of Sanskrit studies in 
general and in his own domains of Alahkdra, Mlmdmsd and 
other subjects in particular. We have always admitted and 
honoured his profound erudition, and have noted that he was 
in the forefront of Sanskrit scholarship in Tarail-Nadu and 
India, as an investigator and or path-maker and as 

uninspiring teacher. I was particulary struck by his sane and 
clear views about the linguistics of Sanskrit in one or two of 
the etymologies proposed by him of the Pali word 
hhad-anta as coming from the root bhad which is equally the 
source of bhad-ra) ; and my personal contact with him 
revealed to me his genial personality combining deep scholar- 
ship with perfect urbanity and with a genuine sympathy for 
younger workers in the domains of Indology. His presence 
truly shed “sweetness and light” everywhere, and his name and 
his kind face will always remain cherished memories with me, 

I trust we shall be able to honour the memory of this great 
scholar and sage in a fitting manner by an all-India effort ; and I 
offer my own personal homage to the great soul of Mahamaho- . 
padhyaya Acarya Kuppusvami Sastri, as a tribute of sincere 
respect and admiration to an elder scholar and master from 
a younger worker in the same wide field of Indian civilisation 
and culture as expressed in manifold ways in language and 
literature. 

Mm. Pandit A. CaiNNASWAMi Sastri, Principal, College of 

Theology, Benares Hindu University : — 

I was shocked to hear the sad news of the untimely 
passing away of Mahamahopadhyaya Vidyavacaspati 
Pandit S. Kuppuswami Sastrigal, my revered Guru, under 
whom 1 had the privilege of studying Mimamsa for some 
years. From what I have seen, 1 dare say that he was the 
only savant who combined in himself all the qualities and 
qualifications that go to make a veteran scholar, uniting Oriental 
ptnditya with western scientific and critical scholarship. To be 
brief, he was matchless in panditya, untiring in teaching, 
modest in disposition and enjoying an international reputation. 
One peculiar feature Of the late Mahamahopadhyaya was that 
he went very deep into each and every book that he dealt with. 
The title of Vidyavacaspati was justly conferred On him and 
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he was the only Pandita in its true sense in the Sanskrit world. 
It will not be an exaggeration to say that he was Sarvatantra- 
smtantra which has been vouchsafed and confirmed by the 
fact that many scholars well-versed and specialists in parti- 
cular subjects often approached him to get their doubts cleared 
by him. I cannot but mention the fact as to how great scholars 
were surprised to see him discussing with profundity 
almost all branches of studies such as Vedanta, Mimamsa, 
Vyakarana, Nyaya and Sahitya, and thus began to admire 
and reverence him. 

The sad demise of the late Vidyavacaspati is a cruel blow 
to Indians in general and to those who serve at the altar of 
Sanskrit literature in particular. The loss is irreparable. 

Mm, D. V. PoTD.\R, Bharatiya Itihasa Samsodhaka Mandal, 

Poona : — 

The death of Mm. Kuppuswarai Sastriar removes from 
the world of Orientalists a great and distinguished figure. His 
death creates a gap not easy to be filled. That at a time when 
his ripe scholarship would have been far more fruitful, we have 
to mourn his loss is a matter of great misfortune for us all. 
In spite of such heavy losses, we, who have been left behind, 
have to lift the torch and bear it high up till this country once 
more regains its proud position in the world of scholarship and 
learning. 


Dr. Lakshman Sarup, I^ahoro. . j; 

The late Mahamahopadhyaya f rol/ rSiN i^Whswami 

Sastri was well kuQWO. tp jfor many ^ 
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not only feelings of friendship for him but also of great 
regard. As far as I know, he never went to Europe for the 
pu“rpose of a scientific study of Sanskrit. But his work gave 
evidence to show that he was not only aware of the 
critical, comparative and historical methods of modern 
research but actually applied them in his own individual work. 
With the comprehensive outloook of an Occidental scholar, he 
the depth and mastery of the orthodox and the 
traditional Orientalist. His sad and untimely passing away is 
a severe blow to the science of Indology in general, and to 
Sanskrit scholarship in particular. 

Prof. P. K. Code, Curator, Bhandarkar Oriental Research 

Institute, Poona : — 

All Sanskritists and Indologists will mourn this irrepara- 
ble loss, as Prof. Shastri was not only a devotee of Sanskrit 
but one of its stalwart champions.. My last sight of Prof. 
Shastri was when he came here to deliver our anniversary 
address in 1936. It was at this time that he specially saw 
me and explained to me the scheme of the Revised Catalogus 
Catalogorum and requested me to help it in every possible 
way. Though I had not the good fortune of being one of 
his students, I had always entertained a deep respect and 
admiration for his unremitting pursuit of Sanskrit studies and 
his solicitude for the welfare of Sanskrit students. His 
monumental catalogues of Mss. in the Madras Library and his 
numerous editions of difficult Sanskrit texts, not to say a 
large number of papers and addresses written and delivered 
by him, have left their unmistakable mark on Sanskrit studies. 
I therefore share to the full your sense of sorrow at the 
demise of such a friend and benefactor of Sanskrit and 
Sanskritists par excellence. 

Dr. B. T. Bhattacharva, Director, Oriental Institute, 

Baroda : — 

Mahamahopaldbyaya Kuppuswami Sastri now completes the 
series of Sanskritists belonging to the orthodox school, who 
have left us to join the immortals. His loss will be bemoaned 
not only in Madras where he lived, worked and died, but also 
by his numerous admirers outside the Province, and beyond 
the seas by Orientalists all over the word. 

( - . To me it is a personal loss. I knew him fairly intimately, 
passed many; pleasant hours in conversation, and attended his 
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lectures; especially at Allahabad and Lahore. As a student of 
manuscripts, I had carried on continous correspondence when 
he was in charge of the Government Mss. Library at Madras. 
One of his pupils Pandit Raraaswami Sastri, now enjoying 
an enviable reputation as a sound scholar, is still working 
under me as the Srauta Pandit at the Oriental Institute, 
Baroda. The help and guidance, given cheerfully in the past, 
by the learned Sastri are now, alas 1 no longer available. The 
loss is irreparable. 

Mm. Kuppuswami Sastri always impressed me as ' pro- 
found’. His knowldge of Sanskrit was unfathomable, his 
width of vision was unsurpassable, and the extent of his 
reading was almost boundless. He never expressed himself 
in an incomprehensible language as is the wont of the high- 
brow, but in simple, understandable and soul-stirring words. 
This particular gift of making complicated things look simple 
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Dr. V.G. Paeanjpe, Professor of Sanskrit, Fergusson College, 

Poona 

I was very sorry to read in the papers the news of the 
passing away of Mahaniahopadhyaya Professor S. K.uppus- 
wami Sastri. It will be only in the fitness of things that you 
should commemorate suitably the name of a scholar who has 
been to Madras what Dr. Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar was 
to Bombay. Comparisons are odious, but they are also of use in 
enabling us to understand clearly the particular field in which 
each of these two scholars stood supreme. While Dr. Sir 
Ramakrishna Bhandarkar was a pioneer in various fields of 
Indology in all of which be has left work of a high order, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Kuppuswarai was great in his specialisa- 
tion in the systems of Indian philosophy and in the training 
of research scholars. Both are distinguished by brevity of 
expression and the apparent smallness of their scholarly output ; 
but, it world appear as though the late Mm. Kitppuswami 
Sastri had reserved his learning for his illustrious pupils and 
was loath to communicate it to the general public. In the 
Introduction to his edition of the Brahmasiddhi, the true extent 
of his stupendous erudition reveals itself. He combined in 
himself the profundity of the traditional Pandit with the 
critical acumen and the sense of historical perspective of the 
Western scholar. His death at the relatively early age of 64, 
when he was full of promise of greater achievement, is an 
irreparable loss to Sanskrit scholarship. Just about the day of 
his death, I was speaking to one of my research students, with 
whom I was studying the Sphotivada, that the scholar who 
could do justice to the subject was Mm. Kuppuswami Sastri. 
I have also envied the lot of people from Madras who had the 
benefit of his great erudition. I have really felt that he was 
a scholar of whom we shall not see the like in many years to 
come. 

Dr, P. L. VAipyA, Professor of Sanskrit Sc Allie'd Languages, 

Nowrosjee Wadia College, Poona 

Professor Sastri's death is a great loss to Sanskrit scholar- 
ship, particularly in branches insufficiently known like the 
Purvamiroamsai. ’ He was a representative of what is best in 
the old and nevy schools of Sanskrit learning, and held a 
unique place among the Sastris and Professors. The late 
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Professor has left behind a large circle of young men trained 
in his methods to continue his work. 


Prof. Kshetresh Chandra Chattopadhyaya, Allahabad 
University: — > 

The late Mahamahopadhyaya Professor S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri was a great Sanskritist, profoundly learned in different 
branches of Indian philosophy, particularly in Vedanta, Nyaya 
and Purva Mimarasa, and in Sahitya and other branches of 
Sanskrit learning. He was a sound Pandit of the old school 
but also a critical scholar of the modern type. He was con- 
sidered as the greatest Sanskritist in South India and was 
held in the highest esteem in the North as well. His demise 
leaves a real gap which will not be filled by any one else. In 
these days of quick results, sound scholarship is declining 
everywhere and traditional scholarship is fast disappearing. 
Panditji's demise has, therefore, cause! an irreparable loss 
iy Sanskrit learning. It is some consolation, however, that 
he has left a number of very able disciples. 

Sri Vishva Bandhu Shastri, Honorary Director, The 
D. A. V. College Research Department and The 
Vishveshvaranand Vedic Research Institute, Lohore : — 

The sad death of Mm. Prof. S. Kuppuswami Shastri 
brings to an abrupt end an exceptionally brilliant career, well 
known at every centre of Sanskrit learning for its fertility as 
well as profundity. A great master of both ancient erudition 
and modern methodology, he adorned everyth ing that he 
touched. While his name will for ever inspire and encourage 
the coming generations of Sanskrit scholars, his masterly 
works will go down to posterity as models of standardised 
literary output. His death has caused an irreparable loss to 
Sanskrit scholarship, from which, indeed', a bright light may 

be said to have been takert away. ' ' ' 

' ' .V:''- ' . ‘ 

Dr. S. M. Katre, Director, Deccan ,C<dlege Post-Gradaate 
and Research Institute, Poona : — 

Though we had ' been hearing for ‘sbhtje' time paSt^ ibbitit 
the late Professor’s ailment, none of tis w-as prei)ared fbr the 
news.' 'He combined within Mmsclf the getiiSttS'Of ffite'OfA&dosi! 
Pandit witii the critical acntiientrf the Western' Scholsts^ih' 
a ■' WhiAitkalde' 'degree, ' hnd''‘ 
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Misra of Benares. He was so very kind to me. Indeed he 
was one of those savants of Indian scholarship who could 
combine within himself the scientific and scholarly outlook of the 
West with the indigenous depth of learning of the East. He 
was all along a source of great inspiration to young scholars 
working in the Oriental field. It is not yet full two years 
when we had to mourn the passing away of the late Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Dr. Sir Ganganatha Jha when another calamity 
has fallen on the head of Oriental scholarship. Really our 
Sastriji was a neucleus of ancient learning in the South. He 
has produced hosts of scholars who are occupying great posi- 
tions in the scholarly world. It is really a national loss which 
can never be mended. The only satisfaction is that he has 
left behind the tradition of his scholarship amongst his dear 
pupils. 

Ds. Mangal Dev Shastri, Principal, Government Sanskrit 

College, Benares : — 

1 myself and the whole staff of the Sanskrit College are 
shocked to hear o f the passing away of Mm. Prof. Kuppuswami 
Sastri. On behalf of the staff I enclose herewith a few 
verses mourning the irreparable loss Sanskrit learning has 
sustained by the sad death of the great scholar. His services 
to Sanskrit scholarship were manifold for which all interested 
in that scholarship in India and abroad will always feel 
grateful. 

Dr. R.N. Dandekar, Secretary, Bhandarkar Oriental Research 

Institute, Poona : — 

The services of Prof. Sastri to the cause of Sanskrit 
learning have been indeed very great. His monumental 
Catalogues of Mss. in the Government Oriental Mss. Library, 
Madras, his critical editions of abstruse Sanskirt texts, his 
scholarly papers on Indian Philosophy and allied subjects, his 
able direction of the revised Catalogus Catalogorum of Mss. 
and, last but not least, his Presidential Addresses delivered to 
the several Conferences of the learned in the land, show, in a 
remarkable manner, the acuteness of his intellect, the pro- 
fundity of his learning and the breadth of his academic out- 
look. These qualities coupled with a sterling character and 
puritan way of life have not only left their indelible mark on 
the generation of scholars who had the good fortune to learn 
at his feet but have spread his fame beyond the corifines of 
the Bharatavarsha, wherever Sanskrit is studied and respected, : 
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On the occasion of its Silver Jubilee, the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute took the opportunity of showing its 
appreciation of Prof. Sastri’s services by electing him a 
Honorary Member. 

De. a. N, Upadhye, Professor of Ardhamagadhi, Rajai*am 

College, Kolhapur :~ 

I am extermely sorry to hear about the sad demise of 
Mm. Prof. Kuppuswami SastrL I am at once reminded of 
the Mysore Session of the All-India Oriental Conference, and 
his tall and imposing personality stands before my eyes. 

It is very unfortunate that we lost some eminent Orienta- 
lists in the last few months, and today we are to mourn the 
loss of Mm. Prof. Kuppuswami Shastri. India loses ^ 
outstanding Sanskritist in him who remarkably combined in 
himself the essentials of a Pandita and a Professor. ^His depth 
of learning aad his lucidity of Sanskrit expression always 
commanded respect from the auidence. Though he is no 
more, his work remains behind. The traditions of Sanskrit 
learning, so eminently shaped by him, I am sure, will be 
carried on by the University of Madras through the worthy 
successors and pupils of the late lamented Mm. Prof. Kuppus- 
wami Sastri. 

Prof. G. H. Bhatt, Sanskrit Professor, Baroda College, 

Baroda : — 

The news of the unexpected death of Mahamahopadhyaya 
Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri is very shocking to all Oriental 
scholars. I had the privilege of coming into contact with him 
in the fourth Session of the All-India Oriental Conference 
held in Allahabad in 1926, and since then, I cherished the 
highest regard for him as a great Sanskrit scholar. His 
work in the field of Indology is too well-known to the world 
of scholars. His critical editions of standard works on a 
variety of topics clearly bear testimony to the rare combination 
of Eastern and Western methods of study and criticism and the 
plan of the New Catalogue Catalogorum will ever remain a 
monument of the glouy of the great scholar. His death has 
created a gap in the field of Sanskrit scholarship which cannot 
be filled up at a time when old Pandits are fast disappearing 
from the country, He was, in fact, responsible for the revival 
of Sanskrit learning in the south of India and can be favourably 
compared with Sir Bhandarkar, Sir Ganganath Jha and Maha- 
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mahopadhyaya Dr. Harprasad Sastri, the pioneers of Sans- 
krit learning in India. It is to be desired that a Memorial 
Volume in honour of the departed Shastri should be published 
at an early date so that his numerous friends, admirers and 
pupils may get an opportunity to pay their humble tribute of 
homage to the late scholar. 

Sri V. V. Srinivasa Aiyangar : — 

Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri was greatly instrumental in 
establishing the Sanskrit Academy and he guided its deli- 
berations successfully for several years. The best memorial 
for him would be to continue the work he had done for the 
Academy. 

Sir S. Varadachariar : — 

In the case of the Mahamahopadhyaya, it was not merely 
the depth of the erudition or his passion for knowledge 
but his remarkable organising capacity, the way he devoted 
himself to the task of making Sanskrit not merely a 
‘tolerated’ subject but a ‘ respected ’ subject of study in 
modern cultural courses that appealed inore to the public. 
Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri attempted to bring together 
Eastern culture and Western methods. When he was 
connected with the University in the various branches of 
Oriental learning, he showed how it was possible to make 
Oriental learning respected even when judged according to the 
severest Occidental standards. The contribution which Prof. 
Kuppuswami Sastri made to the study of MImamsa and to the 
activities of the Sanskrit Academy deserved special mention. 

Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya : — 

I was in daily touch with him when he was the Head of 
the Sanskrit College at Tiruvadi. His death is a great lossjto 
Sanskrit learning. 

Sri K. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar 

Though his presence was awe-inspiring on account of his 
unsurpassed scholarship and erudition, in his personal relations 
with me, he was a dear and trusted friend and well-wisher. 
His death is a loss to me and to the world of scholarship which 
it is unthinkable to refill. 

Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer 

The greatest Sanskrit scholar in all India is gone. The 
loss to the Sanskrit world is irreparable. The doughty diam- 
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pion of culture is laid low. I feel deeply the loss of my most 
respected and loving friend. Never more can I have such 
a friend. I shed tears as I remember the last long conversa- 
tion with him, the words of ripe wisdom and scholarship 
flowing from a loving heart and his indomitable will to live 
and work for his dear cause. 

Prof. A. Chakra vASTi, I. E. S. (Retd.) : — 

Prof. Mm. S. Kuppuswami Sastriar, M.A., I.E.S., who 
occupied the chair of Sanskrit in Presidency College, Madras, 
was a distinguished scholar who hafl the unique privilege of 
learning Sanskrit in the traditional method under a Guru and 
being acquainted with the modern critical method of approach 
characteristic of Western savants. Reserved by nature and 
profound in learning, he always inspired his students with awe 
and reverence and commanded the respect of his friends. 
Equipped with high intellectual attainments in the field of 
Indology, he was always approached by individuals and 
institutions for guidance and help which he unstintedly 
gave. He always pitched a high standard for himself and 
others; this made him intolerant of shallow pretence to 
learning, though he was sympathetic and helpful to the intellec- 
tually weak. Averse to limelight and unacquainted with the art 
of advertising, he was naturally disinclined to rush to print. 
So much so we have very little by way of literary contributions 
consistent with his deep erudition and depth of knowledge. 
He was one of those few who were promoted to LE.S. during 
the period when recruitment to this I.E.S. was in force. His 
reputation as scholar spread throughout India and beyond. The 
few of his students whom he trained and who occupy important 
positions in the field of education will be eloquent testimony 
to the master’s ability to mould the character and equip the 
mind of his young students. 

Mahakavi Ullor S. Paramesvara Aiyar, M.A., B.L„ Dean of 
the Faculty of Oriental Studies and Fine Arts, Travancore 
University : — 

Maharaahopadhyaya, Vidyavacaspati, Dar^anakalanidhi, 
Kulapati, Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastri has been snatched 
away from our midst by the cruel hands of Death, and the 
world of Sanskrit scholarship is all the poorer to-day by that 
loss. By the inscrutable command of the Disposer of Events 
he has been posted for work elsewhere, and South India does 
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notown a son of equal eminence to take his place. We, who 
are left behind, can only bow our heads to His will and send 
up our prayers to Him to grant us the strength to bear this 
affliction with faith and hope. 

The late Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri and myself, as also the 
late Messrs. A. Panchapagesa Aiyar aad S. Subba Rao, 
appeared together for the M. A. Degree Examination of the 
Madras University in 1904. Mr. Panchapagesan and myself 
were room-mates, while our other two friends lived close by, 
and this propitious propinquity gave us the opportunity for 
meeting almost daily and engaging ourselves in literary and 
linguistic discussions. In those days Mr. Panchapagesan was 
our grammarian, Mr. Subba Rao our Vedantist, and Mr. 
Kuppuswami (he was not known as Sastri then) our literary 
critic, while I played the role of the poet. Mr. Kuppuswami 
Sastri’s faculty of literary appreciation was sufficiently well- 
developed even at that time, and it is no wonder that he 
subsequently became an ardent admirer of Dhvanyaloka and 
edited the Keraliya commentary of Udaya, known as 
Kaumudi, on that work. 

Mr. Kuppuswami’s ambition in those days was to practise 
as a lawyer, for which some of his mental and moral qualifica- 
tions eminently fitted him. He went through his F.L. Course 
in Madras and completed his B.L. Course in Trivandrum 
where we had more and more occasions to come into intimate 
contact with each other. He was, however, not destined to 
pass the B.L. Degree Examination. Man proposes and God 
disposes — always, we believe, for the best, and in this instance, 
particularly so. There has never been a dearth of legal talent 
in South India ; but there has always been paucity of Oriental 
scholarship satisfying the combined tests of Eastern and West- 
ern standards. Providence willed that he should become a Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit, instead of a lawyer smothering tihe 
efflorescence of his individualistic genius, and Providence was 
right. Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri eventually decided to devote 
his life to the study and the teaching of Sanskrit, and during 
the formative years when he was attached to the Mylapore and 
Tiruvadi Sanskrit Colleges, he assiduously worked up to the 
highest pitch of his tastes and talents and attained remarkable 
proficiency in all the four Sastras and more especially in 
Purvamimamsa and Advaita-Vedanta. The oppoHunity for 
the dissemination of that accumulated learning, so profound 
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and so versatile, came to him ere long when he was appointed 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the Presi- 
dency College, Madras. He was now in his element, and his 
subsequent career was a heroic march from success to success. 
He had reached the very acme of his eminence by the time 
when, owing to failing health, he was obliged to relinquish the 
Professorship of Sanskrit in the Annamalai University, to 
enjoy a brief spell— alas ! all-too-brief-of quiet rest. We often 
met at meetings of examiners and boards of studies in the 
Madras and Annamalai Universities. As an old and intimate 
friend, I took a keen interest in watching his phenomenal 
career; and every year that elapsed elevated him in ray estima- 
tion. 

Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri was, even in the relentless esti- 
mate of Pandits of the traditional type, one of the greatest 
Sanskrit scholars of his time, and among Sanskrit scholars in 
South India with University degrees to their credit, he 
unquestionably held the foremost place. To use the words of 
Sir P. S. Sivaswatni Aiyar, his discerning patron, who is ever 
intellectually just and never emotionally generous, Mr. Sastri 
combined in himself “the profundity of the Pandit and the 
critical scholarship of the West”. It has to be admitted that 
his output as a writer is in no way commensurate with his 
scholarship. His Manual of Indian Logic is a meritorious 
publication, his papers on diverse topics of rare cultural 
interest lie scattered among the pages of several magazines, 
and more particularly in tlie Journal of Oriental Research 
founded in Madras under his inspiration and guidance; 
and he has edited certain abstruse original Sanskrit texts 
with meticulous care. More things did not flow out of his 
pen, partly because he never aspired to become a full-fledged 
author, and partly also because his massive mind, which moved 
with measured steps, did not believe in spectacular flashes. 

Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri devoted almost the whole of his 
time to the sacred profession of teaching, which was God- 
ordained for him, and it was in this sphere of his activity that 
he rose to the full stature of his genius. It has been aptly 
stated that teachers are called masters, because they really 
exercise a mastery over the generations which they teach, and 
through them the generations that follow. Mr. Sastri reali- 
sed, as very few teachers do, that true nature and extent of 
the loyalty which that profession inexorably demands from its 
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votaries, and lived up to that realization. The large bulk of 
the Sanskrit M.A.’s of South India to-day are his students, 
and I know how it has been possible for him to reign over 
their hearts and affections with such singular power. He 
satisfied in every way the qualifications demanded of an 
Acarya by Caraka and other ancient Indian sages, and he 
agreed with Bhasa in his observation that the defect of a 
disciple should be traced to the fault of his instructor. He 
was, therefore, at his task, day in and day out, filling his 
capacious mind with fresh riches every moment, animated by 
the single desire of their fructifying ten- fold in the minds of 
the young men who sat at his feet and who, in due time, were 
expected to be the torch-bearers of India’s ancient wisdom. 
He loved his students even as a father loves his children, and 
promoted their interests in every possible way. It may be 
asserted without fear of contradiction that his was a life of 
selfless service, dedicated wholly and solely to the cause of 
Sanskrit education, and if to-day Sanskrit, Hindi, and the 
indigenous languages of South India hold an honoured place 
in the scheme of University studies in Madras and elsewhere, 
that consummation is mainly the result of the strenuous 
labours of patriots like the late Mr. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar 
and Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri. 

Mr. Sastri’s devotion to duty was intensely passionate. 
He put his soul even into the minutest details of his day-to-day 
work, whatever might be the extent of the burden that it would 
impose on himself, with the result that there was nothing that 
he touched which he was not able to adorn. His unrivalled 
success as a Senator was, in no small measure, due to his 
marvellous capacity for application. It is needless for me to 
refer, in this brief article, to his other activities such as the 
Curatorship of the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library 
of Madras, which was vastly enriched by his wise direction 
and valuable guidance. The Sanskrit Academy of Madras, 
and, as already mentioned, the Journal of Oriental Research 
are two of the sacred lamps lit by him in the temple of 
Amarabharati (Sanskrit), and it is our imperative duty to talro 
charge of them with becoming reverence and see that they 
shine with added lustre in the years to come. 

Mr. Kuppuswami Sastri died full of honour, but not so 
full of years, as he could have been justly spared: for at Wst 
two da^des more. He has been now called to his res^ bht let 
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privilege to cherish — the nieniory of 3. lovable personality with 
the credit of good opportunities usefully employed, and an 
example of strenuous work conscientiously discharged. Let us 
not forget that, in this composite world of side-tracked energy 
for the satisfaction of selfish ends, and the sloth-encrusted 
surface-living to which Eastern scholarship falls so easily a 
prey, such memory and example are of inestimable value. Sir 
John Woodroffe has rightly pointed out: “India must be on 
her guard to preserve herself, unless she is content to be 
assimilated to others and thus lose her racial soul. Where can 
she gain strength to save herself as herself expect from her 
own cultural inheritance ?’' Mr. Sastri and a few other Indian 
savants of his eminence have shown us the true nature of 
this priceless inheritance, and let us hold fast to it and come 
into our own. May his good soul rest in peace, and may his 
words and deeds be our Acaryas in the future — Acaryas who, 
in their very nature, are at once infallible and imperishable ! 

Sri A. V. Gopalachariar, B.A., B.L., Tiruchirapalli: — 

Mm. Kuppuswami Sastriar was a unique combination of 
profound Pandit-learning in all the Sastras and Western culture 
of a high order. Such a combination of both cultures in so 
much abundance has never been approached before. ? ^ 

would be an apt description of his combined scholar- 
ship. My first acquaintance with him was through the late V. 
Krishnaswami Iyer, While Sastriar was the Principal of his 
Sanskrit College, I had the privilege of hearing the lessons 
taught in the College. My next meeting with Sastriar was 
when he came to Srirangam by the desire of Sir P.S. Sivas- 
wami Iyer to make proposals for extending the Veda Pathasala 
of Chinniya Mudaliar Charities as a Sastra Pathasala also. I had 
opportunities of knowing about his Pandit scholarship when he 
was examining great Sanskrit Pandits in the Sastras with a 
view to employing them in the Pathasala. The Adhvara 
Mimamsa Kutuhala Vftti was edited by Sastriar with a 
masterly summary of the Adhikaraiias. Mimamsa and Poetics 
were his forte. He has turned out eminent Mimamsa scholars 
of whom he was proud. His aflfection and regard for his 
eminent scholars were proverbial and I can personally testify 
to the overflowing love and regard between Sastriar and some 
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of his students. At a meeting at Trichinopoly to express our 
sense of in-eparable loss to Sanskrit by the demise of three 
great Sanskrit scholars within five days. Pandits who were 
Sastriar’s students spoke of his high qualities as a teacher. 
Sastriar’s analytic summary of the Brahadaranyaka Bhasya 
published in the Vani Vilas edition is of valuable help in 
understanding the Bhasya correctly. His introductions to 
Sri D.T. Tathacharya’s commentary on the Mimamsa Paribhasa, 
Prof. P.N. Srinivasacharya’s Bhedabheda, the Nyayakulisa, 
a work of Vedanta Desikar’s guru published in the Annamalai 
Sanskrit Series, his contributions to the Journal of Oriental 
Research and his presidential address at the Allahabad Oriental 
Conference testify to his wide erudition and passionate love 
of Sanskrit and Sanskrit learning. Sastriar would generously 
appreciate and speak well of any merit he discovered in 
others. He presided over a meeting in the Sanskrit College 
convened to hear readings from my commentaries on the 
Kumarasambhava. Pie fell in love with the exposition of the 
great poem and said it was a lesson in Dhvani. He sought the 
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cious of the utter inadequacy of ray own knowledge and wiser 
because some of ray hazy notions had undergone con ection and 
clarification. 

White at Annamalainagar, Mr. Kuppuswami Sastriar once 
spoke to me of schemes of literary and philosophical research 
to be taken up by him after retirement. He contemplated also 
the expansion of some of his University lectures into treatises. 

I am sure that, if health had permitted, he would have made 
an invaluable contribution to the study of Indian Philosophy. 

Prof. Kuppuswami Sastriar’s solicitude for his pupils and 
friends was extremely generous. When they submitted their 
literary or philosophical compositions to his scrutiny, he went 
through them with the greatest care and patience, however 
unworthy they might be, and suggested lines of improvement 
which were of the greatest value. Whatever he did by way of 
teaching, writing or judging was always done with the 
throughness of a scholar who had a keen literary conscience. 

Sri R. Krishna Rao Bhonsle:— 

Prof. Sylvain Levi and Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri 

Let me quote a very unique event during the lifetime of 
Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, m.a., i.e.s. which requires 
repetition. 

Prof. Sylvain Levi was a well-known Sanskrit scholar and 
savant of France; he was President of the Second Oriental 
Conference held in India; he served also in the Santiniketan 
in Bengal as Honorary Professor. One touch of his senti- 
ment has made the world kin, in that he described himself as 
one belonging to Sarasvatl Gotra. adding that all Sanskrit 
scholars are of that Gotra. 

Prof. Levi had at once a real admiration, regard and 
respect for Mahamahopadhyaya Vidyavacaspati Darsanakala- 
nidhi Kulapati Kuppuswami Sastri for the special reason, 
which he (Dr. Levi) had found out with a scholarly instinct; 
it was this : Prof. Sastri was one of those who, amidst the 
hostilities between the ancient orthodox and the modern analy- 
tical scholars, had pitched out le juste milieu (the golden 
mean) between the two. 

When Dr. Levi came to Madras with the sole object of 
making a darsan of Prof. Sastri, he, an Occidentalist, brought 
with him, following the custom of an Orientalist, a venerable 
present — invaluable to pious Hindus, to be given to the religious 
Sastri. 
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The present consisted of Salagramas ; they are held 
sacred and worshipped and welcomed by the Hindus, as they 
represent the avatars of God. They are fossil ammonites 
found in the bed of the river Gandak in Nepal. Prof. Levi, 
author of the History of Nepal, requested the' Raj aguru of 
Nepal — the chief priest to the Ruler— to select for him some best 
Salagramas; four were selected by the Guru and named also by 
him as Rama, Laksmana, Bharata and Satrughna. They were 
presented by Prof. Levi to Prof. Sastri — with the true Hindu 
custom i.e., with an Indian postration before the presentee. 
Prof. Sastri used to worship them at his daily pooja. 

Prof. D. S. Sarma; — 

Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri was up-to-date in his knowledge 
of comparative philology and literary criticism. He had 
helped several people to vvrite books on Hindu religion and 
philosophy though he himself did not write any books. His 
conspicuous trait was his sterling independence. 

Prof. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, Editor, Tamil Lexicon: — 

I desire to refer to the contribution made by Prof, 
Kuppuswami Sastri for the development of Tamil in the 
Madras University. Prof. Sastri took great interest in ancient 
Tamil Manuscripts and he had collected a number of old 
manuscripts for the Oriental Manuscripts Library of which he 
was. the Curator for many years. Pie also greatly helped in 
the publication of the Tamil Lexicon by the University of 
Madras 

Sri N. Raghunatha Aiyar, The Hindu, Madras : — 

With thousands of other Sanskrit lovers in the country, I 
moan the loss of the distinguished Professor as a great blow 
to scholarship and culture. I had not the pleasure of knowing 
him personally or studying under him. But I saw enough of 
his relations with his students to understand the depth of 
their attachment to him. And I always watched with keen 
and respectful appreciation the zest with which he applied his 
fertile and resourceful mind to the task of educational 
statesmanship. 

Prof. K. Swaminathan, Presidency College, Madras: — 

He was the greatest scholar of our generation and we all 
owed much to him. For myself I learned a great deal both of 
literary and linguistic criticism and of educational statesman- 
■ship from my contact with him, during the last eighteen ^e^^. 


im 
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Sei K. S. Ramaswami Sastri: — 

The Eero as Scholar 

I knew the late Mm. S, Kuppuswami Sastriar intimately 
for rnanytlecacies, ]\fy revered father^ the late Prof. fC. Sundara* 
rama Iyer knew him even more intimately than myself and 
had the highest regard for his many-sided genius and many- 
faced activity. Though Prof. Kuppuswami Sastriar belonged 
to a later generation than ray father, there was perfect kinship 
of spirit and sympathy and comprehension as between them. 
My father used to tell me that Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri was 
unique in the height and breadth and depth of his knowledge 
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itself in opposition to valaes and was impatient of such an 
attitude in others. It is true that he did not focus his energies 
so as to leave great constructive works embodying the results 
of his life-long study and research. But be belongs to that 
group of scholars who prize leaving a great tradition behind 
them and enkindling in their students the passion for wide and 
accurate knowledge which shines as an altar-flame in their own 
hearts, just as some poets are poet’s poets, scholars are scholars* 
scholars. The Sanskrit Academy, Madras, and the Journal of 
Oriental Research are monuments of his constructive and 
creative work in the realm of Sanskrit learning and research. 
Here was a scholar. When comes such another ? 

Prof. M. S. Sabhesan, Madras Christian College : — 

I had the privilege of moving closely with the learned 
Professor for two decades. I shall not be so presumptuous as 
to say anything about his scholarship or his merits as a teacher. 
It is, however, permissible for me to say that he was much 
interested in the progress and welfare of his students. His 
work was not restricted to the hours in the college time-table. 
I often used to see him surrounded by honours students in 
Sanskrit in the evenings. Students were free to utilise his 
vast knowledge of the several subjects included in the course of 
study. The Honours Course in Sansksit and Oriental Titles 
were constantly engaging his attention in addition to other 
duties connected with bis official position in the Presidency 
College. His rare combination of both the Oriental and 
Western methods of approach turned the attention of several 
of his students to research and the results of their studies 
were published in the research journal conducted by him. 

I happened to be closely associated with him in connection 
with work in the Academic Council and the Senate of the 
University of Madras. He was distinctly of the view that 
the University should insist on a high standard in 
academic matters. All proposals relating to the laws of the 
University courses, research schemes, examinations, student- 
ships, rights and duties of members were considered by 
him primarily from this point of view. A perusal of the 
minutes of the meetings of the University authorities will show 
what his ideal and idea of a University were. He used to 
speak strongly and plainly but he was never guilty of insinua- 
tion or offensive language. His valuable qualities might have 
borne better fruit if the academic atmosphere ©f tfae University . 
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had been impermeable to certain unhealthy tendencies in public 
life. The active period of the learned Professor coincided un- 
fortunately with a time when a feeling of tension was begin- 
ning to be clearly perceptible. He was aware that a section of 
people in the University bodies, consciously or unconsciously, 
misunderstood him. He was afraid that the progress of 
of Oriental studies might be hampered. The promotion of 
Sanskrit should naturally have been the concern of one who 
was so eminent in that field. But he was not unmindful of 
the interests of the other Indian languages of South India. 
The comprehensive and progressive scheme of Oriental 
Titles which is no ordinary achievement for any University 
owes not a little to his initiative and scholarship. It is also a 
clear proof of the recognition by the learned Professoi of the 
common interests of Sanskrit and the Dravidian languages. 
Those who moved with him freely can bear testimony to his 
wide outlook and real interest in the all round progress of 
Oriental studies. 

Considering his position in the realm of Oriental studies 
and his capacity for steady and disinterested work, his friends 
thought it would be in the interests of the University of 
Madras if he could be persuaded to stand for the Syndicate. 
He laughed at the idea and, while finally agreeing to satisfy 
their desire, he said he had little hope of success in an election. 
It was a disappointment to his friends when the University 
body did not choose to return him to the Syndicate. P'or his 
part, the Mahamahopadhyaya was not at all perturbed. He 
knew well how the wind would blow. Friends of Mr, Sastriar 

surprised to note that even a select educated electorate 
could not escape the tendencies of the time. They were sorry 
that the talents of a person holding a good position with 
distinction were not given suitable opportunity. 

Mr. Sastriar was a member of the Madras Teachers’ 
Guild and took considerable interest in its activities. His 
appeal to the office-bearers of the Guild that they should go 
on with their work without being unduly worried by outturn, 
was irresistible. 

His life is an example of plain living and high thinking. 
A great scholar, an enthusiastic teacher and a sincere friend, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Kuppuswami Sastriar didhisduty and was 
able to win the esteem of a large number of friends. 
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Kulapati P. a. Subrahmania Iyer: — 

How much does not South India owe to the late Maha- 
mahopadhyava Sastrigal? He was a towering genius, head and 
shoulders above most Sanskrit scholars in India. Ever silently 
busy, never put off his guard by any passionate reasoning, the 
revered gentleman was an exemplar of quiet dignit}', peaceful, 
calm, consistent and flowing argumentativeness, and a magna- 
nimous temper too high to remember a wrong or injustice done 
to him. If he was ever proud, it was because of his loving 
students, many of whom are scattered all over our land, hold- 
ing high positions in Universities and other halls of learning. 

There is much else too for which we must remember him 
with gratitude. The Madras University under the new cons- 
titution granted in 1922 owes not a little to him for its Laws, 
Regulations and Ordinances. Many a gap or unwary slip he 
filled in or set right in a manner that elicited the warm admi- 
ration of Vice-Chancellors Sir R. Venkataratnam Haidu and 
Sir K. Ramunni Menon. 

It is a tragedy that one long-standing wish dearly cherish- 
ed by him, he did not live long enough to see duly fulfilled. 
That wish was that in his house on the bank of the Cauveri he 
should spend hours every day teaching Advaita Vedanta to 
Sat Sishyas, even as he himself was taught it by Palavaneri 
Swamin. 

Sri V. subrahmanya iyer. Principal, Raraesvaram Deva- 
sthanara Pathasala, Madura : — 

In the passing away of Mtji. Prof. S. Kuppuswami 
Sastrigal, a deep gap has been created in the world of Sans- 
kritists in India, especially in the South, which it is not easy to 
fill up. During the last three decades and more he was the 
one outstanding figure in the field of research in South India 
whether it related to Sanskrit, philosophy, history or Tamil. 
No conclusion, big or small, gained publicity or currency which 
did not get the seal of his approval. 

I had not the good fortune to sit at his feet and learn. 
But during the last six or seven years, I had good many 
occasions to move with him very closely and have the benefit 
of his views on various subjects in the course of long and 
intimate conversations. The attainments of Sastrigal in 
Sastras were of a unique character. He bad the depth and 
erudition of the front rank old type Pandit combined with up- 
to-date methods of criticism and res^rch. There was a 
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happy and harmonious blending of the East and the West 
and of the ancient and the modern in him. His views were 
broad and catholic with regard to literature, religion, or 
philosophy. He held no pet theories. He was not dogmatic. 
He studied things with the historical spirit. His genial and 
balanced temperament won for him a large circle of friends, 
Indian and European, who held him in high esteem and felt a 
reverence for him. 

His services in the cause of Oriental education were great 
and manifold. It was his genius that shaped the courses of 
Oriental studies instituted in the Madras University. He 
was associated with the Madras Sanskrit College and the 
Rajah’s College of Tiruvadi for some years during which 
period he placed those institutions on very stable foundations. 
To his credit must be mentioned that though he was an ardent 
lover of Sanskrit he was no less a lover and admirer of the 
Tamil language and literature. The present high position 
which Tamil occupies in the studies imparted in the Tiruvadi 
College is mainly due to his efforts. 

The loss of Sastrigal to the country is indeed very greal 
and irreparable. But there is some consolation. He has left 
for us a band of illustrious young scholars who, as his students, 
had reaped fully the advantage of personal training under 
him. 

Pkof. K. A. Subramania Iyer, Head of the Sanskrit Depart- 
ment, University of Lucknow : — 

The news of the passing away of Mahamahopadhyaya 
Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastriyar came as a great shock. Due 
to circumstances, I never had the pleasure of sitting at his feet 
and feeling directly the inspiration of his teaching. But ever 
since I met him in 1922 I have been in touch with him. The 
depth and throughness which characterise his publications 
must have impressed his students also. It is a rare good 
fortune to have been the teacher of several generations of 
Pandits and Sanskrit scholars trained in the modern way. He 
has left a stamp on all those whom he taught and all speak of 
him with deep reverence and profound admiration. It will be 
very difficult to replace him. None bore the two titles 
“ Vidyavacaspati ’* and “ Darsanakalanidhi ” with greater 
appropriateness. May his soul rest in peace ! 





ATMAFAM MANUS AM MANAE 
(I DEEM MYSELF HUMAN) 


T. R. Venkatarama Sastri 

The question has been raised as to whether the Ramayana 
should be studied as depicting the life of one who deemed 
himself human and sought to live according to the dictates of 
the highest dharma or as of one who knew that He was God 
Vishnu come down for the fulfilment of a world purpose. It 
is my purpose to submit to the intelligent reader the conclusion 
that Valmiki, the venerable author, invites us to study Raraa- 
yana in its detailed narrative in the former aspect. The words 
of Rama himself set forth above as the caption of this paper 
are, to my mind, not words of conventional or assumed humility, 
but words that represent his real mind. To say this is not to 
deny that He is an Avatar or to deny to the faithful the right 
to worship him as such or to use the book as a book of religion. 
The Poet has treated them as consistent with each other. But 
it does seem to me that the Poet represents Rama as unconscious 
of his divine nature. And for a very eood and stifiicient rpncnn 



form at pleasure. At the lime of the Isti pertormed by 
Dasaratha for the birth of sous, the assembled Clods, 
Gandharvas, Siddhas and great Rishis request Rrnhma to 
compass the death of the wicked Ravana, and Brahma says that 
none but a human being can compass his death as he despised 
men and did not include them in his prayer for a boon. 

tasmat sa manusad vadhyo 
mrtyur nanyo’sya vidyate 

At tl* very moment Vishnu happens to come there and 
they suggest to him that he should assume the form of man for 
destroying Ravana and even suggest that he should divide 
himself into four parts and become the sons of Dasaratha and 
his wives comparable to Hri, Sri, and Ivirti. He consents and 
cogitates where and how he shall become man and finally 
chooses Dasaratha for bis father. 

manusye cinta3 amasa 
j anma-bhumimathatmanah 
tatah padma-palasaksah 
krtvatmanara caturvidham 
, pitaram rocayamasa 
tada Dasaratham nrpam 

The venerable commentator, Govindaraja, says that Rama 
was not born just like other men by the combination of particles 
drawn from the parents but as a result of the divine caru 
or payasa brought by the Prajapatya Puru.sa that came out 
of the Fire. He does not deny — as does Sridhara in the 
Bhagavata — the twelve-months of pregnancy and the nourish- 
ment that the mothers supplied to the divine children. What in 
the way of unalloyed divinity can be secured by the denial of 
the fatherhood of Dasaratha it is difficult to imagine. But if 
being human, which as the result of Brahma’s boons is an 
essential condition for the destruction of Ravana, required 
human parents and normal human generation, the sugges- 
tion that the Most High is never born of human genera- 
tion would seem to conflict with the boon and with the 
express text that He chose Dasaratha for his father. In the 
Ramayana many Vanaras are Kamarupins, able to take any form 
and even Ravana had acquired this power. The Omnipotent 
God can take any form. If he had only to take the human ' 
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form and kill Ravana without sharing the nature or quality of 
man, he would not have had to go through the pretence of 
being born human. It would be hardly consistent with the spirit 
of Brahma’s boon for God to have taken the human form and 
yet retained both the knowledge and the power of his own 
divine nature. That the Gods .shall not be able to kill Ravana — 
a boon secured by hard penance — will stand nullified. 

UNCONSClOaS DIVINITY 

If divinity cannot be unconscious of its nature then we 
must claim that consciousness not only for Rama but also for 
all the brothers who are divided parts of Vishnu and are 
equally the result of divine caru. Are we then to maintain 
that all four of them, at all stages of their lives, knew of their 
respective parts in the great drama of their divine lives 
for the fulfilment of the -world purpose by their incarnation ? 

Apparently the Poet intends some relation between the 
distribution of the caru among the wives and the fraction of 
Vishnu which the brothers represent. The southern text 
admits of diverse interpretations and the commentators have 
wrestled with it. It is not necessary for the present purpose 
to settle it. While it is clear that Rama represents one-half 
and Satrughna one-eighth, Bharata and Lakshraana represent 
the remaining quarter and one-eighth with some doubt as 
to who is one-fourth and wlio represents one-eighth. Inciden- 
tally I may state that Suraitra is made the senior wife and 
Kaikeyi junior, by the commentators explaining away Rama’s 
reference to Kaikeyi as madhyaraamba as related to the many 
other wives. It is far-fetched to say that Rama had in mind 
unnamed other wives of his father. The Gaudiya text of 
Gorresio makes ardhardha gift to Kaikeyi and of the 
remainder he first gave one half to Sumitra and after a little 
thought he gave the other half also to her obviously not 
desiring to put her share below Kaikeyi’s. And that tallies 
with the description of Bharata as “Saksad Visi}bs 
cattirbhaghah” without straining it to mean one-fourth of 
Rama as saksad Visnii. At any rate I can only say that my 
recollection of our tradition as I have heard it assigns a 
higher place to Bharata, though it is not difficult to under- 
stand a higher place being assigned to the iti'sepafable compa- 
nion of Rama. , . . . 

Another of our traditional beliefs is that .^islina is a pwria 
11 avatajt and that no other is , full., Rama speaks of h; 
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as a man and shows an anxiety to stand w’ell within the established 
dharma of his times. On the other hand Krishna is conscious of 
being the Highest come down for helping humanity and he is 
under no bondage to actions, and salvation is his gift to the 
devout unto him. Perhaps it is the need to be human for 
the purposes of Ramavatar that he should be, and therefore 
behave as a human being, though in his ultimate and essential 

nature he was Vishnu incarnate. 

Valmiki'S question to Narada is of one who was in 
the world possessed of the high qualities he cites. ‘ Ko nva- 
smin sampratam loke” — -are his words. And Narada says 
bahavo durlabhas caiva 

raune vaksyamyaham buddhva 
tair ]yuktah sruyatam narah 

That Valmiki should describe Rama’s life as a man’s in the 
detailed narrative is intelligible. 

RAMA’S HUMANNh:SS 

Visvamitra asks Dasaratha to send his son Rama. Dasaratha 
afraid for his son offers himself and his army. But the 
Rishi does not want him or his army but only Rama, the son. 
Vasishtha intervenes and persuades the father to send the son. 
The words of his commendation are worth noting. By that 
time Vasishtha and Visvamitra had established friendly relati- 
ons. Vasishtha says that few know the real greatness of the 
Rishi; that He was the master of all astrasj and could invent 
more, that he could deal with all his tormentors effectively but 
that he desired to take Rama for his (Rama’s) benefit. 

“ tava putra-hitarthaya 
tvara upetyabhiyacate ” 

So this divinity is to be benefited by the Rishi, though both 
Vasishtha and Visvamitra and the great Rshis knew the 
Mahatma in him, Rama is ultimately sent and Visvamitra 
teaches him the mantras, bala and atibala, which will save him 
from all fatigue. He gives him all the astras and Rama asks 
him how he could withdraw the astras and the Rishi teaches him 
to withdraw them. He subsequently acquires mantras and 
astras from Agastya and others. What shall we say of all 
this? We may well entertain the idea that he had nothing to 
learn from any human being; but he acts as a human person and 
learns like human beings. He wants a host of helpers and they 
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are born, the high gods being engaged in generating them on 
all sorts of mothers. Should we not ask what need is there for 
the Highest divinity to have any assistance for achieving his 
purpose ? 

Then take his conduct through life. How essentially hu- 
man the Poet has managed to make him! In the description 
of his great qualities in the first sarga of the Ayodhya Kanda 
the poet gives him three qualities: Svadosa-paradosavit is 
one and the other two are samvrtakarah and gudha-mantrah. 
The first implies that he had his faults, trivial though they might 
be. The others imply thathe knows how to conceal his emotions 
and how to keep his own counsel as occasion requires. These 
qualities, so essential to good behaviour, he had to perfection. 

When Kaikeyi undertakes to convey to him his father’s 
desire that Bharata should have the crown and that he should be 
banished the kingdom and live in the forest for fourteen years, 
the poet says he exhibited no emotion, “ Na caiva Ramah 
pravivesa sokam ”, and “ smtva na vivyathe Ramah ” — says the 
poet. His chagrin was effectively concealed. He goes to his 
mother and unfolds to her the mahad duhkham-das. great sorrow 
which awaits her and his brother and Sita. It is their 
duhkham, not his. It is when he gets into his own palace, 
where there is none but Sita, that his reserve breaks down. 
She sees at once from his blanched face that something unto- 
ward has happened. 

apasyat soka-samtaptam 
cinta-vyakulitendriyam 
tam drstva sa hi dharmatma 
na sasaka manogatam 
tarn sokam Raghavas sodhum 
tato vivrtatam gatah 

The first night in the forest, when alone with Lakshmana, 
and there is no one to hear him within yojanas of him, he 
began his kathah subhah ” as the Poet calls them. It is too 
long a text to set down in extenso but I shall try a faithful 
translation even it b^ not a literal one. 

“ This, Lakshmana, is the first night that we have outside 

janapada (kingdom) Certain it is that the great king 

sleeps in sorrow. Kaikeyi has had her wishes fulfilled and 
must rejoice. On seeing her son returned, one hopes, that she 
will not let the old king die, the king now without any one to 
protect him and me not there, for the sake of getting the king- 
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dom for her son. Looking at this sorrow and the king’s loss 
of judgment, I think that kama (love of ^voman) is superior to 
the love of virtue and wealth. Which man, how foolish soever 
e be, will abandon a son for the sake of a woman and that a 
son 'like me? Happy indeed must be Bharata, Kaikeyi’s 
son, with his wife. He will rule the kingdom as its 
supreme head and his will be the first place in the kingdom, . 
with the father well advanced in years and me not there. 
Whoever, abandoning artha and dharma, yields to base desire 
will share the fate of Dasaratha. Kaikeyi came into our 
family to compass the end of Dasaratha, to get me banished and 
to secure the kingdom for Bharata. One hopes that Ivaike\i 
will not, in the intoxication of her prosperity (saubhagya), 
oppress Kausalya and Sumitra.” 

How essentially human are these reflections on Kaikeyi’s 
wickedness, Dasaratha’s folly, Bharata’s great good fortune 
and his own unhappy fate! Some lines further on, he says he 
could easily crown himself overcoming all. Not lack of valour 
but fear of trangressing dharma and considerations of the other 
world restrain him. The Poet winds up the narrative saying that 
he discussed these and other sad events with tears in his eyes in 
the solitude of the forest. It is a lesson for every one in this 
world on what to say and when, on what not to say'even when 
it is prominently in your thoughts, and on what it is not 
unnatural to think or say when }ou are alone with yourself or 
when you are with another who is your other self and from 
whom you have no concealments. 

It has been said by a high authority on the Ramayana 
“ Anger, grief and all other emotions which in ordinary beings 
take on a personal tone become utterly transmuted in the case 
of the great and lose their stings. They are, so to speak, natural 
forces and when Rama and Sita seem to yield, it is not they 
that become human but the emotions that become divine. ” 

I will not pretend that I understand those words fully. If 
it means that the same words whichj>roceedingfroma common 
person will be understood to be the result of impiety, malice, jea- 
lousy and chagrin will not in the case of men of known character 
be understood as importing those emotions, it is true even in the 
case of good men and we more readily allow it in the case of 
those whom we consider to be superhuman. But how do those 
emotions become, divine? If the words Sita addressed to Laksh- 
mana when Ije refused to leave her alohe in the forest been 
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uttered by another we should be vexed with the exhibition of 
feminine ill-temper which Lakshmana says it is. But how does 
that exhibition of temper become divine? We may palliate the 
talk of the first night outside the janapada but it will be difficult 
to glorify it as the exhibition of a divine emotion. 

To return for a minute to Rama's emotion, discriminating 
between occasions in which he inhibits and those in which he 
breaks forth unrepressed, we may note his restraint in talking 
to Bharata at Citrakuta. He asks about the health of the 
mothers. Of Kaikeyi the question is noble and happy. 
When Bharata blames her for causing all this trouble, Rama 
gravely chides him for his immature youthful behaviour, 
na capi jananim balyat 
tvam vigarhitum arhasi 

And in the final direction to him adds 
mataram raksa Kaikeyim 
ma ro&am kuru tam prati 

Do not be angry with Kaikeyi. After the meeting of Bharata 
at Citrakuta, he drops out of Rama’s .mind. But Kaikeyi remains 
as before. When next a series of misfortunes happen, with 
Bharata not there to listen to what falls from him, we have his 
suppressed feeling against Kaikeyi breaking out. Viradha takes 
hold of Sita. The first effect on Rama is weakness and self-pity. 
Lakshmana calls him back to strength. His first words go 
back to Kaikeyi. 

Kaikeyyastu susampannam 
ksipram adyaiva Laksmana 
adyedanim sakama sa 
ya mata mama madhyama 
yaya ham’ sarva-bhutanam 
hitah prasthapito vanara 
ya na tusyati rajyena 
putrarthe dirgha-darMni 

“ Kaikeyi has been farsighted. Her desire has been fully 
■ attained; she not merely wanted the kingdom for her son but 
wanted me away in the forest. Now she must be pleased with 
our discomfiture in the forest.” 

Next when Sita had been abducted, his mind again goes to 
Kaikeyii!_ ' 

" Ip ;sakaraadya Kaikeyi., 


deTi,$ayya, bhayisyatb', 
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which means that her desire is wholly fulfilled and she must 
be glad of his misfortune. Even Sita says it in Asokavana 
when for a moment Ravana was able to make her believe that 
Rama and Lakshmana had been killed. 

Rama’s mind was unhinged by the abduction of Sita 
in the maddening sense of a grievous loss, and writers have 
made it the theme of dramas though it is not a very fine 
mood to depict in a divine hero. He blames Lakshmana for 
leaving her alone whatever she may have said. He searches 
among the forest trees, and on the tops of hills. He raves; 
he weeps and spends sleepless days. It is Lakshmana that 
brings him back to sane and strenuous efforts to recover Sita. 

In the flesh even divinity has to bear trials and tribula- 
tions and unbearable sorrows. Rama, Lakshmana and Bharata, 
and . Sita no less than all others — ^liave their full share of 
sorrows. We weep with them reading or listening. There 
is no point in dismissing these chastening tragedies by saying 
that when these suffer excruciating sorrow it is not real 
sorrow because they are beyond good and evil and have no sor 
rows in reality or that their pretended sorrow is conformity 
to worldly behaviour. The great poet’s knowledge of psycho- 
logy which he brings to bear on the minds of the audience is 
nullified and abolished by an excessive stress on the omniscient 
character of divinity. Lightly should we hold the idea of 
divinity; when human emotions are roused by the story 
If it is an illusion to believe that Vishnu in his human shape 
was affected by the sorrows in the story or that Sita really 
felt that she was created for sorrows, it will be cruel to 
disillusion people, for it is from the sympathetic sorrow that 
we are chastened and led into the paths of dharma. 

Fortunately human nature escapes from all analysis of 
things and appropriates the essential lesson notwithstanding 
the disturbing efforts of all intellectuals. Truly this epic will 
have an undying life. The poet has said once for all 

yavat sthasyanti girayah 
saritasca mahi-tale 
tavad Ramayaimkatha 
lokesu pracharisyati 

It has been fulfilled so far and will be fulfilled to the end of 
days. ‘Lokesu’~not merely in India. Those outside and not a 
few m India may not attach importance to the divine aspect of 
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Rama. The popularity of the book is no less among those who 
do not believe in the avatar aspect than among those who do, 
no less among those \;?ho believe it a fiction than among those 
who treat it as genuine history of an incarnate divine life. 
The more extensive popularity is the result of the Poet’s high 
quality and his unerring instinct for touching the right chords 
of the human heart. ^ While there is place for it as a leading 
bhakti grantha of Hinduism, its human side should not be 
obliterated by any theory of inalienable omniscience of God 
become man. 
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THE RT. HON. SRINIV^ASA SASFRl’S RAMAYANA 
LECTURES 

BY 

K. Balasubraiiiianya Iyer 

During the pe; iod from 5-4-1944 to 8-1 1-1944 this series of 
lectures was delivered by the Rt. Hon'ble Sastri, every week 
on Wednesdays, in the open grounds of the Madras Sanskrit 
College. The lecturer aroused the keen and enthusiastic 
attention and admiration of a large and cultured audience of 
discerning taste. It will greatly interest many to know now 
that the Rt. Hon’ ble Sastriar very much desired to give these 
lectures and suggested, of his own accord, to the Sanskrit 
Academy that he would do so. Perhaps he felt it was his duty 
as an act of supreme devotion to the cause of our ancient 
Indian culture to shfire with his- countrymen his mature 
thoughts, which were the consummation of a minute, critical 
and scholarly study of the Ramayana with its commentaries 
spread over many years of his eventful and dedicated life. In 
fact, the lectures were the crowning act of a glorious career 
full of splendid and selfless service for the cause of India’s 
freedom and culture. It is a matter too deep for tears that he 
did not live to see the lectures published in book form or to 
deliver the next series of lectures which he intended to deliver 
on the poetry and literary merits of the Ramayana. He 
limited the scope of these lectures to the critical study and 
tasteful appreciation of the characters of the Ramayana. In 
his first lecture he clearly defined their scope and observed that 
" questions as regards the date of the Ramayana, the historicity 
of Sri Rama, the nature of the authorship, single or multiple 
and so on, were outside the scope of these lectures. ” 

Similarly, he did not deal with the poetic excellence of the 
Ramayana and its style except incidentally, when dealing with 
the characters. The reader of these lectures will do well, 
therefore, to bear in mind the limited scope which the author 
set to himself. 

The Rt. Hon’ble Sastri referred in detail to a further 
limitation also, which he imposed upon him,self in these lec- 
tures, viz., the study of the Epic as a great work pf Art which 
is intended expressly for the edification of man. “Forman's 
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edification”, Zvir. Sastri said, “ it may be studied as an epic 
poem, concerning human beings.” » This ”, according to him, 
“will give to Valmiki his o\vn due and establishes him as one 
who held in his mind a clear, fully-formed, full-blooded 
conception of men and women of superior ability and superior 
value to us, of superior moral stature”, and he therefore 
exhorted the reader to read this poem from this aspect. It 
may be pointed out that such a study is not inconsistent with ' 
the current of literary tradition in our'eountry. The Rama- 
yana has always been described as 'Adi-kavya’ and the 
colophon at the end of every Sarga of the Ramayana also 
describes it as ‘Adi-kavya’. The great poets of India who 
came after Valmiki, also referred to him in reverence as the 
‘Adi Kavi’. This emphasis on Valmiki as ‘Adi-Kavi’ and the 
Ramayana as ‘Adi-Kavya’ brings home to us, the fact that, 
even according to the traditional appreciation of the Ramayana’, 
the purely literary and poetic aspect of the work as dealing 
with human characters like the Kavyas of any other poet in 
Samskrit Literature, has always been given its due prominent 
share, Plence it is, there arose later, in Samskrit Literature, a 
large number of compositions known as ‘the Rama Kavyas’ 
consisting of dramas and poems in which Rama and the other 
characters of the Ramayana appeared as characters. Though 
tradition attaches importance to the Ramayana as an ‘Ithihasa’ 
—a true account of what happened— -still the Rama Kavjas 
made various changes in the story of the Ramayana to suit the 
particular Rasas, which the poets chose to depict in their 
dramas or poems. Many such instances we find in the dramas 
of Bhavabhuti, Murari, Raraabhadra Dikshitar, Saktibhadra, 
the author of Ascharyachudamani and others. 

It is also relevant to note in this connection how Bhava- 
bhuti, in the Uttararamacharitra, dealt with the character of 
Rama. He makes bold to put into the mouth of Lava, the 
second son of Rama, the following words: — 

Jflfpai ft fl t 

m asricqi^r n ^ 
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in which Lava very sarcastically refers to what he calls ‘the 
three serious blots in Rama’s reputation’. On hearing these 
words, Chandraketu, the son of Lakshinana flew into a rage. 
Suka in the Bhagavata spoke of Rama’s grief on separation 
from Sita as exemplifying the fate of those attached to 
women. 

At the same time, it is also undoubtedly true that the 
Ramayana has been ‘venerated throughout the. length and 
breadth of India as a sacred work depicting the life and 
achievements of an Avatar of God Vishnu on earth, who came 
down as Rama, the son of Dasaratha at the special request of 
the Devas to rid the world of the tyranny and cruelty of 
Ravana. The very name Ramayana denotes that the whole 
work hinges on Rama. In the 4th Sarga of the Balakanda, it 
is e.xpressly stated that the whole work centres round Rama 
(Balakanda, 4th Sarga, Sloka 7) 

Ever since the date of the Ramayana, Rama has been wor- 
shipped as Divinity by innumerable bhaktas in our country and 
the greatest of our saints and sages had the name of Rama on 
their hps. The Ram Nam has been described as a Taraka 
Mantra and the Raraatapani Upanishad is specifically devoted 
to the exposition of the efficacy of Rama Bliakti and the signi- 
ficance of Ram N am, which has been put on a par by the 
Upanishad with the Pranava, as the nearest symbol indicating 
the Supreme Being. The Lord Visvanatha instils, it isbelieved, 
into the ear of every devotee in holy Kasi this most efficacious 
mantra and the cry of ‘Ram Nam Sathya hai’ soothes the dull 
cod ear of death. Hagiology also records many instances of 
the vision of Rama, vouchsafed by his grace to his devotees. 
The illustrious galaxy of Rama’s devotees includes 
even persons belonging to an alien religion, such as Kabir, 
Darashukoh, the eldest son of Aurangzeb and, in the 18th 
century, Mr. Place, an European Collector of Chingleput. 
The profound belief and conviction in the divinity of 
Rama runs in. the blood of the Hindu race and has 
een . emphasised by the un-impeachable evidences of 
the _ visions of Rama bhaktas. Rama has the unique 
distinction of having devotees both among the orthodox 
and the heterodox. The great Yogi, Sadasiva Brahmendra 
states in one of his songs that the Ram Nam has the power of 
converting even the Pasandas into pure devotees. 
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But Mr. Sastri has given reasons why he thinks that the 
reader of the Ramayana may be profited if he chooses to study 
it from the artistic point of view. In fact, he states that he 
would exhort them all to read the poem from this point of view. 
The curious fact remains, however, that even from the artistic 
and ethical point of view the reader reaches a stage when his 
appreciation of Rama’s character attains the level of a 
profound hero-worship, scarcely distinguishable from the 
worship of divinity. Sastri himself was an illustrious example 
of this phenomenon. Those of us who knew how, inspite of 
extremely failing health and bereavement, he felt it was his 
duty to expound the Ramayana to his audience every 
Wednesday can readily appreciate the truth of my statement. 
In fact, on one occasion when I remonstrated with him that 
the effort which he was making in delivering these lectures 
would even endanger his life he retorted quietly that he would 
prefer to die with the name of Rama on his lips, a sentiment 
which one would expect from a devoted Bhakta of Sri Rama. 
He states in the first lecture thus ; “ My idea in subsequent 
talks is to review the character of the great men and women 
that have played conspicous parts in the story, taking up 
Sri Rama himself first. I do not know how long he will hold 
me, not in bondage— that he will hold Ine for ever—but, I 
mean, I do not know how many lectures I should give to the 
full unfolding of the manifold excellences of his character”. In 
a passage of rare beauty at page 432 he says “Rama’s character 
goes far beyond the clouds into Divinity that we, staggering 
human beings, find it unable quite to understand or appreciate 
the motive”. In winding up his lectures he observes as 
follows:— “I ask you most devoutely, most earnestly, never to 
let these, Rama and Sita, be far from your heart. Their real 
coronation is in our hearts. Rama and Sita should be crowned 
in our hearts, enthroned in our liearts. ” Once we attune 
ourselves to the standpoint from which Mr. Sastri has 
approached the subject, we find no difficulty in appreciating 
fully the wonderful and brilliant way in which he has portrayed 
the chief characters of the Ramayana as depicted by the master 
artist Valmiki. .As the sentences rolled from’ his lips in 
chaste style and sweet cadence and as his silvery voice filled 
the air with the resonance like unto the dulcet symphony' of the 
Veena, everyone in the audience wondered, what a fitting and 
worthy exponent Valmiki and the Ramayana which is 
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AT and had in him. 

fie rose to the heights of eloquence and pathos when depicting 
the crucial episodes in the Raraayana revealing Rama’s nobility 
of character and passion for Dharma or Right and his 
renunciation of all human attachments and his ambitious for 
the sake of honour and Dharma. At pages 68 & 69, he 
observes “Well, Ladies and Gentlemen, if there was a human 
being who could reach those unimaginable heights of moral 
purity and grandeur, is it any wonder that all the world bowed 
to him, accepted his smallest wish as the decree of heaven?” 

He has tried his best with extraordinary skill to show to 
us in the proper light the conduct of Sri Rama in the two most 
famous episodes in the Ramayana, which are subjects of keen 
controversy, namely, Rama’s encounter with Vali and his killing 
him concealed among trees and his repudiation of Sita after 
the war with Ravana ended. I would have said that Mr. Sastri 
has fully succeeded in doing so but for the fact that critics, 
especially of the devotional type, might hesitate to put Sri Rama 
on a par with ordinary mortals, and that further, in a matter of 
this kind it is difficult to expect a consensus of opinion. 

His portrayal of Sita is superb and leaves nothing to be 
desired. We read his eloquent words at p. 382 “No woman 
that I have read of, certainly, no human that I have seen, 
comes near Valmiki’s conception oi Sita. She is unapproach- 
able.” 

The lectures are, indeed, of absorbing interest to the 
reader and show the superb mastery of treatment and the 
extraordinary grip over all the minutiae of the story and the 
conversations which throw a flood of light on the chief 
characters of the Ramayana. Mr, Sastri exhibits a vivid 
imagination and a sympathetic insight into the poet’s mind and 
human psychology. Nobody up till now has made such a 
brilliant delineation of the characters of the Ramayana as he 
has done. What Bradley and other eminent scholars have 
done for the study of the Shakespearian characters, that 
Mr. Sastri has accomplished for the Ramayana. 

The Raraayana is the work par excellence that has 
become the vital part of our priceless national heritage and 
has profoundly impressed itself on the consciousness and 
culture of Hindu India and Mr. Sastri’s great contribution to 
the literature on it will remain an abiding possession with us. 
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A]SrANDA\^ARDH[A.WS TREATMENT OF RASA 
IN RELATION TO DHVANI* 


Dr. K. Rrishnamoorthy, m. a., b. t„ ph. d. 

Anandavardhana is not at all tired of emphasising titne 
and againi that Rasa is the most important element in poetry 
and all the other elements deserve consideration only in so far 
as they tend to make the way smooth for Rasa. Rasa is said 
to be the soul of Dhvani, being amenable to no other pro- 
cess of communication save suggestion. And Anandavardhana’s 
treatment of all the various topics va i\itDhvanyaloka may 
be said to be conditioned by his attitude towards Rasa. If 
amidst all the mass of Anandavardhana’s scattered speculations, 
we are still able to recognise a running thread, it is entirely 
due to his steady and systematic appraisal of Rasa as the 
highest goal in poetry. It was Anandavardhana’s opinion that 
every poet should strive for achieving it by making judicious 
use of all the material at his disposal and that the critic should 
have all his faculties awake and open to receive and appreciate 
the charm of the Rasas thus conveyed by the poet through 
the medium of his poetry. Anandavardhana’s remarks about 
Alankara,. Bhakti, or any other concept, contain an 
implicit reference to his general view of Rasa and once this 
view is clearly grasped, all his other ideas will be easily 
understood. Rasa may be regarded as the keystone of 
the arch of Dhvani according to Anandavardhana. The 
soundness of his theory of Dhvani depends entirely upon 
the soundness of his theory of Rasa and Anandavardhana 
must have felt that the cogency of his conclusions could not 
be questioned so long as the supreme importance of Rasa in 
poetry was fully recognised. And his procedure of explaining 
every element of poetry in relation to Rasa, justifiable as it 


*A Chapter from the writer’s Thesis entitled ‘The Dhvanyaloka 
and its Critics’ approved for the Degree of Ph. D. in the 
University of Bombay. 

I. See Dhsanyaloka, po. I90, 197, 205*9, 212, 215-7, 2l9 222 
302-5, 327, 497ff., etc. {Kashi Sanskrit Series). 
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is, baffles any attempt at an exclusive consideration of the 
various topics dealt with in the Dhvanyaloka. In what 
follows an attempt is made to explain Anandavardhana's 
treatment of Rasa only in relation to Dhvani* 

Rasa is said to belong to a class of Dhvani called 
Asathlaksya-krama. This is to emphasise the fact that 
Rasa is suggested almost simultaneously with the primary 
V stnse ( Vdcyariha). Logically, of course, it must be admitted 

that ihere is some sequence in the manifestation of the two 
senses ; but it is too slight to be noticed. In this respect Rasa 
- differs fr jin the other classes of DhvaniA 

According to Anandavardhana, the theme of a poem 
(Itivrtta) and its style (Vrtti) are to be regarded as the 
body (sarlra) whose soul is Rasa.^ This metaphorical ac- 
count of Rasa is criticized by some objectors in the following 
manner — “While appreciating a poem, the primary meaning it- 
self, in inseparable association with Rasa, impresses one and the 
two are not experienced separately. Hence one should regard 
the position of the two as analogous to that of a substance and 
its quality, rather than to that of a body and its soul.” The 
reply of Anandavardhana to this charge is that the other 
analogy proposed does not correctly represent the relation of 
Vacydrtha to Rasa. If Vdcydrtha were inseparably associated 
with Rasa as a substance is with its quality {e.g. a body and 
its white complexion) then Rasa would have to be invariably 
enjoyed by all readers whether endowed with taste or not, 
even as whiteness is always perceived in the body. And as has 
been already shown^, this is not so.'^ 

* For a full account of Anandavardhana’s treatment of Rasa 
in relation to Alankdra, Vide— my paper on the subject in the 
Indian Culture, Calcutta, Vol. XIV, No. 4 . 

1 . cf . . . . 

Dhvanydloka, P. 404. {Kashi Sanskrit Series) 

ft gqiCfftcfijgi!, 3 I 

Dhv. (Abbreviation used for Dhvanyaloka)^ P. 401. 

^ 3. See Dhv. 1.7. ; Fora fuller account, see my paper — 

Anandavardhana^ s Theory of Dhvani\ Proceedings of the XIV All- 
India Oriental Conference. 

3^;, IT 3 ^l^5lfR52TW|TT:: 1 ft JTftRT#, IT 3 
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The critic might further argue thus — ‘Just as the qualit}' 
of preciousness {jatyatva) in gems can be recognised only by a 
select few, so the quality of poetr 3 % can be 

discerned only by men of taste {sahrdayasy The argument 
c an be refuted by pointing to the fact that while the quality of 
preciousness in gems is, discerned as identical with its nature 
as a gem (j>., ‘preciousness’ is the same as being a gem), 
Rasa is not identical with the nature of vibhavas, anubhdvas 
etc., that are expressed in a poem. They are different, being 
related to each other as cause and effect; and as such some 
time-sequence must be admitted to exist between the cause 
(the expressed etc.) and the effect (Rasa). But since 
it is too subtle to be scrutinized, comes to be called 

asamlaksya-krama,^ 

Supposing the critic continues his objection, he might 
perhaps say— -“Words themselves may be taken to convey both 
the expressed and the suggested meanings simultaneously; 
why the needless bother about temporal sequence ? As every- 
one knows, a knowledge of the expressed sense is not at all 
an invariable antecedent to the understanding of the suggested 
sense. For instance in the language of music. Rasa is sugges- 
ted and there is no cognition of the expressed sense preceding 
it.”3 The argument may be met thus — ‘That words by 
themselves can sometimes convey Rasa is an accepted fact. 
But at other times they convey Rasa only through the medium 


efg qsJT atroq cl5IT 

WT^TSi^ ^ i it i i«rr 

i Dhv. p. 4t 2 . 

I Dhv. p. 403. 

2. snfqtiT 

ft f^vlTqrgqiqsqi'^irif^q | Dhv. pp. 403-4. 

3. ^3 srcOft- 

f% qsr qjnqr^qirqi i 3 f| ^r^qqrfrr%qiri 7 i& 133 

f^r^iwiTR i g«n f| 1 ^ ^ 

^l=5WIiT3ir: I Dhv. p. 405. 
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of their primary function (Faco^oicM). Since this Vacakasakti 
is an invariable medium for suggestion of in poetry, the 
temporal sequence cannot but be admitted’.! 

Since it is too rapid a process, the sequence, however^ 
is not clearly felt But this in itself does not mean that Rasa 
is communicated simultaneously with the expressed sense. In 
case Rasa were to be conveyed exclusively by the words 
assisted by their context, without any sort of interference by 
the primary sense, then it would mean that even persons who 
are ignorant of the meanings of words, but to whom the 
context has been made known, might be quite able to enjoy 
the experience of Rasa by merely hearing the sounds of poetry. 
We know that such is not the case. Further, if the two 
experiences (of the Vacya and the Vyangya) are really 
simultaneous, then Vacya-pratiti would be rendered useless; 
if there should be use for it there caa be no simultaneity 
(saha-bhum ) . Even in the case of notes in music, there is 
some temporal sequence (of however short duration) 
between the hearing of the sound and the appreciation of the 
suggested sentiment. In such instances as this where we do 
not have any primary sense and also in other instances where 
the suggested Rasa is not contrary to, but in perfect harmony 
with the expressed, the temporal sequence cannnot be clearly 
discerned because the action of the various devices employed 
(Ghatand) exclusively for the sake of Rasa, is very rapid.2 

This variety of dhvani (alaksya-krama-vyangya) emanates 
from not only words and sentences (like the other types of 
dhvani) but from letters, modes of arrangement (Sahghatana) 
^ and entire compositions (prabandha). Harsh letters like ‘ 

^5 '1} ^1 and ‘ ^ ’ are generally detrimental to the sentiment of 
srhgdra; but the same letters will serve to intensify the 

1. Dhv. P. 4O5. 

in%q=|OTT qnsqiiFfaTqoiRgitr i ^ 

3TTgRn%jn3 

IT iRfy# I Dhv. pp. 407—8. 
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■ntiment of Blhhatsa. This is enough to prove 
iso participate in the suggestion of sentiments.- 
How a word may be imbued with a world 
motion is instanced in the following verse-^ fro. 

^atsaraja where the word ^your is emo ive 3 

^ ^ 5rn%^Tl% 11 

(As you trembled, fear upsetting the sari, 
and turned your helpless glance to^ every sic 
You were burnt to death all of a sudden, 

Relentlessly by the cruel Fire; 

Blinded as he was by the screen of smoke. 
And unable to see your plight.) 

The following is an example of an eir 
(Vakya) where the whole idea suggests the set 
in*separation exquisitely : 

qjiqfq m\ I 

(With all the importunities of my mother 
Still you! my dearest! came to the forest ’ 
Forcing me into compliance of your wish 
By your feigned anger, ceaseless tears and 


5m I 

f^r%q: ^3; 5r#: gq w il 

?T 53 I FR5iq% 351 I 

g5T 3 33 3WT =135351; 11 Dhv. III. 3-4. 

Dhv. p. 304. 

Dhv. p. 307, The verse is a quotation from the R3m<i- 
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Still breathe, without you, heartlessly indeed ! 

Unmoved even by the sight of the skies, 

Overcast by the new dark clouds. ) 

Nominal and verbal case-terminations, {sup-tih-vacana) , 
their grammatical number and relation, the force of Par aka or 
case-endings, primary and secondary affixes {krt and 
taddhita) and sanidsa (compounds) — all these can be pressed 
into service as vehicles of emotive suggestion.! In the verse 
given below2 almost all the above items are found to b^ 
illustrated : — 

5iqn%ciqcTi fffi f iRffiorq m 

(That there are enemies of mine, is insult sufficient. What is 
more, this enemy is but an anchorite ! And he is causing devas- 
tation of the ^dfefaja-hordes even under my nose. What a 
pity that Ravana should live still! Fie, fie upon the conqueror 
of Indra; what is the use of awakening even Kumbhakarna? 
What avail these arms of mine fattened without any benefit 
by the pillaging of a village-like Paradise ?) 

In ^ the possessive case, and the plural number 

are suggestive ; in cTR^:, the taddhita affix and nipata 

are suggestive; in «rS^%q sTiq?# the 

karakas and the verb are significant. In the “Second half of 
the verse, the krt and taddhita affixes, the samdsa and upasaraga 
are all emotive. A verse embodying such subtle emotive force 
in almost every one of its words acquires exquisite charm of 
style.3 

The most important question, however, is how Rasa can 
be made to permeate an entire work (^Prabandha) . The 

1. 1 

It Dhv. III. 16. 

2. Dhv. p. 348. 

3. qq f| sq^q^iftpi: qq^^^qq qiqqrfqqfq^ifq 
spq^qr, i%scr qq M qfqr qqqrq; i qqrqppa^r^ ^ I 

...sqqj^ =q q-fFuqi qrpq^qqr q^qq^jRi: i 

'Dhv. p. 349. 
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beauty of a work as a whole Is usually brought about by 
paying attention to the demands of Rasa. It is not enough if 
the individual parts are made striking. The lasting impression 
of a work taken as a whole is something beyond the temporary 
strikingness of the parts. As a result, there are^ certain 
principles underlying the rinity and appeal of an entire work 
which the poet should always bear in mind. In the matter 
of selecting a theme, in handling it, in introducing innova- 
tions into it and in the use of the various devices at his 
disposal, the poet should always pay heed to Aucitya or pro- 
priety in relation to the Rasa sought to be conveyed. 

First of all, the poet should select only such thernes 
for his work as are rich in situations wherein the accessories 
of Rasa, viz., vihhdva, bhava, anubhdva and sancdri-bhuva 
can be freely and properly developed. The theme may be 
adapted from well-known sources or originally invented ; but 
always this fact must be kept in mind.i Bhava is used here 
in the sense of Sthayi-bhdva and its propriety consists 
in strictly adhering to the nature and culture of the 
characters while depicting their actions. Characters may 
belong to different stations in life such as the high, the 
middle and the low and they may be either divine or human. 
Propriety demands that the behaviour of a particular character 
be in strict conformity with his status. If human characters are 
credited with superhuman or divine achievements, they wmuld 
spoil the even flow of Rasa, being incredible in themselves. 
Propriety of Vihhavas etc. in poetry is the same as in drama 
' andBharata’s femarks regarding them are of great value in 
poetry also. ^ 

If in a theme, adapted from a well-known source, the poet 
is faced with the difficulty of conflicting Rasas, he should not 
hesitate to recast the story so as to suit the dominant sentiment. 
Even great poets like Kalidasa have taken recourse to this 
procedure. The purpose of the poet is not fulfilled by being 
blindly faithful to the original story irrespective of conside- 
rations of Rasa. Even historical chronicles record the events 


1. I 

^ II Dhv. III. 10. 

2. Dhv. pp. 329 

cf. i 

: II — Natydastra, V^II, 6. 
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faithfully. And they cannot be considered to be literature on 
that score.^' 

In the field of drama, Bharata has already laid down the 
various elements of a plot to be carefully employed by the 
dramatist. They are the sandhis (lit. joints) and sandhyahgas. 
In devising a plot it will not do if, merely for the sake of 
obeying these rules, a dramatist invents scenes and situations. 
He must invent them with the express intention of evoking the 
sentiments appropriately .2 

Another factor to be kept in mind in this connection is that 
a single Rasa cannot be delineated incessantly and there should 
be rise and fall of the emotion as far as possible. But the fall 
of the emotion, though thus necessary sometimes, it should 
not be subordinated to other sentiments. The unity of the 
dominant emotion must be maintained always even while 
showing it at its lowest ebb. In the Ratnavali, for instance, the 
constant changes in the development of the emotion of love in 
the hero are very well portrayed, and in the T dpasavalsaraja, 
the dominant emotion of love in the hero towards Vasava- 
datta is very cleverly maintained amidst all the other situa- 
tions indicating different emotions. ^ 

Finally, the poet should use alahkaras sparingly, even 
when he is capable of using them in plenty. Otherwise, he is 
likely to be led astray by his over-fascination towards 
alahkaras.^ 

Such are the obligations to aucitya or propriety imposed 
upon the poet by the exigencies of Rasa. Breach of these 
rules will make his compositions devoid of Rasa and land them 
in the region of Dosas ov flaws. Hence the most important 
function of the poet consists in his paying due deference to the 


1 . i 

n Dhv. iii. ii. 

2 - { 

. ^ a II Dhv. III. 12. 

3. l 

II Dhv. III. 13. 

Dhv. P. 341-2. 

4. dVifft 53raRRF=!IT3^^ ( 

ii Dhvi lll. 14, 
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demands of Rasa.l Even Bharata shows an awareness of this 
fact in his classification of Vfttis into two types, one based on 
sense (^KaihM etc.) and the other on sound (^Upandgarikd 
etc.), since both of them are to be employed only in harmony 
with the Easa to be suggested.2 

As has been already observed, there can be no class of 
poetry totally devoid of Rasa.^ The poetic activity even of the 
greatest poets will lose all its charm in case Rasa is not given 
full scope. And once the importance of Rasa is realised, the 
poet will find it possible that even the driest and most insipid 
subjects can be infused with poetic beauty. Even inanimate 
objects can be made to play a remarkable part as exciters of 
Rasa and they may even be attributed with the behaviour of 
animate beings.^ Thus, in the boundless realm of poetry, the 
poet himself is to be regarded as the sole creator. According 
to his tastes, the whole world will revolve.® If the poet is 
sensitive to emotions himself, the whole world will be depicted 
by him as suffused with emotion; on the other hand, if he 
should lack in feeling, the world of his creation also will be 
dry and emotionless.® He is free to lend a lease of life to 
inanimate objects and make even animate things look inanimate 
in their behaviour.'^ It is a rare privilege of the poet that he 


I Dhv. p. 401. 

ivt^i fl[r%srr! n Dhv. iii. 33. 

Dhv. p. 496. 

4. qj#TT ■ szjrqr?: qr | 

^ cis:5g Jigafrq5rr% i 

Dhv. p. 497. 

5. 3441^ ttsiTOcr: | 

cI^cC II Dhv. p. 497. 

6. ^rfr sttri, i 

«r cTci: n Dhv. p. 498. 

7. »4RT5I%cPRFr I 

§5^1%; II Dhv. p. 498, 
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2 . See Dhv. P. 527. 
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the incidents narrated, the continuity of one dominant senti- 
ment is remarkably preserved, r 

In the Ramayana, we have the exquisite example of Valmiki’s 
elaboration of the ivorwHa-raia (sentiment of compassion) as 
the chief sentiment to which others became subordinate. We 
have Valmiki’s own testimony at the very outset of the book 
that he was unburdening himself of the sentiment of karum 
by means of the Ramayana, and he has preserved its unity not 
only in the middle of the work but right up to the conclusion, 

the work ending as we see in the final loss of Sita to Rama.^ 
In the Mahabhdrata too, which seemingly appears to 
contain more heterogeneous elements, being both a Sastra 
(science) and Kdvya in one, we can discover the unity of a 
principal sentiment. Here also the conclusion of the work is 
a clear indicator of it. The Mahabharata ends in a note of 
despair, ail the victors too ending as victims of fate finally, and 
the great Vrsni and Pandava chiefs too meeting their death in 
ignoble circumstances. There is no mistaking the intention 
of Vyasa in this, which is to emphasize the need for 
cultivating a spirit of detachment and a sense of disgust 
towards worldly pleasures. However promising they may look, 
at the beginning, they are certain to land one in an abyss 
of despair in the long run. The greatest heroes could not 
escape the inevitable doom. How much more true this must be 
in the case of ordinary men! To get over this inevitable doom, 
there is but one succour and that is in following the path of 
Moksa or supreme Beatitude. Such is the impression one gets 
finally by reading the concluding episodes of the Mahd- 
bharata. And the Mahabharata is not a Kdvya or merely a 
poem par excellence like the Ramayana. It combines in itself 
the characteristics of a Sdstra (scientific treatise) also. When 
we look upon it as a Sdstra, we say that its final teaching is 
Moksa as a parama-purusdrtha or the highest end to be 


, Dhv. p. 529. 
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attained by man. And this is what some commentators have 
already shown. But when we consider the Mahabharata as a 
Kavya the same thing will have to be regarded in a different 
light. We should rather say that the final sentiment com- 
municated in the epic is Santa or Tranquillity. Vyasa deserves 
everyone’s esteem as the foremost author who attempted to 
rescue his fellowmen wallowing in dense ignorance by the 
light of his sound and steady knowledge ; and he has expres- 
sed himself very clearly in more than one place. To quote 
only one such passage : — 

m\ q«Tr RqWw I 

cT«n c!«fi || 

(Just in the same proportion as worldly pursuits turn out to 
be unavailing, one’s sense of aversion to them is engendered; 
there is no doubt about it. ) 

It might be urged by some that since Vyasa expressly 
claims in the anukratnanl or the introductory chapter of the 
Epic that his work throws light on all the Purusarihas 
and contains all the Rasas, the above assertion is not 
tenable. But it must be noted that even in the anukramani, 
Vyasa suggestively refers to the pre-eminence of the work 
as indicating the true approach to Vasudeva, the supreme 

Reality (cf. By implication 

all the other descriptions, the rise and fall in the fortunes of 
heroes, etc., are intended only to emphasize the desirability of 
renouncing materialistic ideals in favour of a lile of devotion 
to the Lord. 

The addition of the Harivamsa at the end of the Maha- 
bharata also points to the same conclusion. By showing in 
detail the merits of devotion to the Lord, Vyasa contrasts the 
solemnity and serenity of such a life with the struggle and 
stress of mundane life beset with foibles, failures and 
frustrations. Thus it is clear that Vyasa intends to awaken 
the idea of Vairagya by his description of heroes in various 
situations ; V airagya in its turn points to Moksa as the final 
goal and Moksa is nothing but the attainment of the highest 
state of Brahman. That is why the Gita which expounds the 
nature of Vasudeva or Brahman (Absolute Reality) may be 
regarded as the cream of the MahabharataP 

The above illustrations from the two greatest epics in 
Sanskrit are enough to prove that one Rasa must be 
made the principal and the others subordinate to it in every 
work of literature. 


SALIVAHANA AND THE §AKA ERA 


Dr. G.S. Gai, Ootacamund. 


The problem of determining the time as to when the name 
of Salivahana first came to be connected with the era of 78 
A.C., i.e., §aka era, is not a new one. As early as 1897, 
Kielhorn dealt with this question and after examining the dates 
of six records available to him at the time came to the 
conclusion that the earliest instance of the use of the name 
Salivahana is to be found in the Thana plates of the Deogiri- 
Yadava king Ramachandra, dated Saka 1194 (1272 A.C).i 
He had also noticed in this connection the Harihar copper-plate 
grant of the Vijayanagara king Bukkaraja I, dated in gaka 
1276 (1354 A, C.) wherein the name 5alivahana occurs. Fleet, 
who wrote an exhaustive paper on the subject,^ showed that 
all the dates prior to that of the Harihar copper-plates, pointed 
out by Kielhorn, did not in reality contain any reference to the 
name of Salivahana and should, therefore, be dismissed. And 
according to him, 1354 A.C. the date of the above-mentioned 
Harihar record was the earliest known certain instance of the 
use of the name of Salivahana with the Saka era. While edit- 
ing the Purushottampuri plates of the Yadava king Rama- 
chandra, Maharaahopadhyaya Prof. Mirashi upholds Fleet's 
conclusion on this point and observes " the earliest inscriptions 
which mention the king’s (i.e., Salivahana) name in connection 
with the dates of the Safca era are those of the king Bukkaraya 
I of Vijayanagara ” 3 And this seems to be the pre- 

valent view on the point. Recently, however, I happened to 
examine, rather re-examine, the Tasgaon plates of the Deogiri- 
Yadava king Krsp.a,^ dated in Saka 1172, expressed by the 
chronogram-. nitr-Mri-rudr-onmita. And, as far as I know, 
nobody has doubted the genuiness of this record n^r is there any 


1. Indian Antiquary, VOl. XXVI, p. ISO. • 

2. Journal of Rfiyal Asiatic Society, 1916,'^'^’ 

3. Epigraphia IruKca, Fol. XXV, p. 201. ■ 


4. Sources^ Med, 
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reason to do so. In the very first verse with which the inscrip- 
tion opens and which is in Sardulavikridita metre we get the 
clear expression Svasti Srlmati ^dla (li) vdkanasake netr-adri- 
rudronmite, etc. The English equivalent of the date of this 
record would be 1251 A.C., about a century earlier than the 
date of the Harihar record of Bukkaraya I, referred to above. 
In view of the mention of Salivahana in connection with the 
Saka era in the Tasgao% plates, we have to revise Fleet’s 
opinion, supported by Prof. Mirashi, and accept 1251 A.C as 
the earliest instance of the use of this name in a date known 
so far. 
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THE KUPPUSWAMY SASTRI RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 
26-11-48 

Lecture by Prof. L. Renou 

A meeting of the Kuppuswamy^Sastri Research Institute 
was held on the 26th November 1948 in the Ranade Hall, 
Mylapore,- with ;Dr. C.P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Vice-President 
of the Institute, in the chair. Prof. Louis Renou, Sanskrit 
Professor, Sorbonne University (Paris), who was touring 
India and visiting centres of oriental research in the country, 
delivered a lecture on the Significance of Sanskrit Studies 
in the West. Loud-speaking arrangements had been made for 
the huge audience in the hail and outside. 

In his introductory speech. Dr. C.P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
paid a tribute to the scholarship and literary contributions of 
French savants like Prof. Sylvain Levi, Romain Rolland and 
Prof. Renou. 

In the course of his long lecture which was listened to with 
rapt attention. Prof. Renou declared that the way to genuine 
humanism could never be found unless the lasting achievements 
of thought in Asia and particularly in India were taken into 
consideration by the West. Prof. Renou said that Ancient 
^ India was a rich field for study and more productive than any 
other civilisation of antiquity. The continuity of Chinese 
civilization alone could bear comparison with it, but the docu- 
ments on ancient China were meagre and Chinese culture 
was not so original. A very noteworthy characteristic of 
Sanskrit literature was its fidelity to tradition. All the 
didactic works and the Sastras arid even the Maha Bharata 
and the Puranas stated that they were derived from anterior 
works. Another aspect of the fidelity to tradition was indi- 
cated by the consistency in standard, and this was assuredly 
due to the authority of religious factors. 

Proceeding, Prof. Renou said that it was very difficult 
for the Western public to understand why so little was known 
of the lives of the great poets of India and why there did not 
exist a single book of hi^ory. They wondered why the name 
of Asoka had been left in oblivion till the last century and why 
no chronicle of India had preserved the memory of Alexander’s 
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expedition. Perhaps one tended to exaggerate when one 
reiterated that India had never had an interest in personalities. 
Assuredly India entertained very different ideas from those 
of the West about the worship of men ~a worship which in 
the West assumed the form of taking anxious — too anxious — 
care about biographical details degenerating almost to the poin 
of scandal. 

Another reproach levelled at Sanskrit literature, Prof. 
Renou said, was that it had a contorted style and an artificial 
diction. But no literary language was without an element of 
artificiality. Poetry tended to develop a rigid form of speech 
and even prose very often deviated from the spoken language. 
This was particularly so in the case of Sanskrit which had 
long ceased to be a spoken language. While we admired the 
tact of the authors of the Kavyas we could scarcely appreciate 
their excesses. It was responsible for impeding the diffusion 
of Sanskrit literature in the West. In spite of the dazzling 
splendour of their imagery, Bana and Bharavi, scholarly 
though they were, would never be read in Europe as much aS 
Ovid and Pindar. 

On the other hand. Prof. Renou, said, the singularities 
of the Vedas, their paradoxes and their incoherent and displa- 
ced imagery were calculated to find a wider audience in the 
West now than ever before. Long misunderstood and clouded 
by prejudice, the Vedas contained some of the most beautiful 
poems in all literature. There were several scholars who were 
surprised at the modernity of the Vedas. The Ramayana had, 
no doubt, great charm but its theme was rather familiar, and 
the Mahabharata was likley to grip the imagination of the 
West. Had the dramatic scenes of this great epic been transla- 
ted with the same pious care with which the Iliad had been 
progressively translated by generations of Hellenic scholars, 
they would no doubt have commanded the same favour. 

Proceeding, Prof. Renou said that in spite of the prestige 
enjoyed by the Kavya and Katha literature, it was to the 
more serious works that the Europeans had been attracted. 
Two-thirds of his students felt interested in Indian Philosophy 
and specially in the Vedanta. It was clear that Indian thought, 
more elastic than that of the West in spite of appearances and 
less fettered by the principles of identity ahd non-contradic- 
tion, had long preceded what the researidies Gif the West ,Werfc 
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leading it to today. Psycho-analysis, for instance, or the novel 
theories on character were ideas conceived in India several 
centuries before the Christian era. 

Congratulating Prof. Renou on the intellectual treat 
he had given them. Sir C. P. Ramasawarai Aiyar said that the 
speaker had taken his listeners through the realms of Indian 
thought, speculation and imagination. There were a few 
features connected with Indian literature, modes of thought 
and speculation which must be regarded as the background of 
Indian culture. One such was the complete anonymity of 
Indian literary and philosophical works. Unlike those in other 
countries the Indian artist, painter, sculptor, philosopher or the 
compiler was not interested in exemplifying his own special 
individual achievements. He studiously remained anonymous 
because he believed that he was the inheritor as well as the 
conveyor of a great tradition. 

Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar added that the artificiality 
pointed out in Sanskrit literature concided with certain impulses 
and aspects of national life. He would attribute it to what 
might be called a momentary decrease in national vitality. 
When political and other catastrophies and difficulties super- 
vened, men became less happy and tended to lose their vitality. 
Thus artificiality in literature had always been the accompani- 
ment of artificiality in life and political subjection. 

The greatness of the Indian mind. Dr. C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar continued, was manifested when it turned from the 
objective to the subjective. The essential simplicity and 
directness of the Indian mind was manifested most in philosophy 
and in those intuitions which to-day were an inspiration to 
much that was being pronounced as doctrines of the day. This 
directness of the Indian mind was not exhibited in the literature 
of India:as in her Philosophy, 

In conclusion, Dr. C. P. :^aroaswami Aiyar observed 
that it was stimulating to lear&' that the life, literature, 
aspirations, dreams and achievements of India were the object 
of sedulous study by people so far and yet so near' to India as 

the French. ' , 'V--'.; , ^ 

Mr., K. Balasubrahthahjta Aiyar, Secretary of the K.S,R 
Institute proposed a vote of thanks, ’ 


u. ‘ ‘ 
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6-4-49 

Opening of the SRI Chandrasekharendra 
Sarasvati Mantapa 

Jointly with the Founder’s Day celebrations of the Madras 
Sanskrit College, a meeting of the Kuppuswami Sastri Research 
Institute was held on 6th April, 1949, when the enlarged and 
renovated premises housing the Institute, the Sri Chandra- 
sekharendra Sarasvati Mantapa, were opened and a portrait of 
the late D. Balasubrahmanya Aiyar, of B. G. Paul & Co. 
who had donated the cost of the renovation, was unveiled 
by the President, Sri T. R. Venkatarama Sastri. 

Dr. V. Raghavan, Secretary, K. S. R. Institute read a 
short report on the Sri Chandrasekharendra Sarasvati Mantapa, 
He said : 

“ When the idea of starting a Research Institute in the 
name of the late Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri was mooted, one of 
the effective conditions which helped the foundation of the 
Institute was the enthusiastic support which Sri K. Balasubrah- 
manya Iyer gave to it and the readiness with which he not only 
transferred the Journal of Oriental Research and its ancillary 
publications and their stock, but kindly permitted the Institute 
to be housed in the Sri Chandrasekharendra Sarasvati Mantapa 
here in the Sanskrit College grounds. A habitation of more 
auspicious association, auguring the future welfare of the 
newly founded Institute, could • not be thought of. The 
Institute cannot adequately express its indebtedness to Sri K. 
Balasubrahmanya Iyer. 

“ The old Mantapa as it was quickly raised for the stay and 
puja of His Holiness Sri Sankaracharya of Kamakoti Pitha 
during his Vijayayatra in Madras, soon became too inadequate 
for the Institute ; to the nucleus of the library of the late 
Mm. Kuppuswami Sastri were soon added several collections 
of books from the libraries of Messrs. M. S. Raraaswami Iyer, 
C. V. Krishnaswami Iyer, V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, D. Bala- 
subrahmanya Iyer and Sri T. R. Venkatarama Sastriar. Pre- 
sentations of membership-books, exchange-publications and stock 
of the Institute’s own new publications were growing. It became 
urgently necessary to enlarge the Mantapa housing the Institute 
and it is a great pleasure for the authorities of the Institute 
to announce that this enlargement ^ apd,, improvement 
of the premises, of ' the^^institute cou^- ,^^^jijt|ickly ,achiey^ 
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through the generosity of the high-minded proprietors of 
B. G. Paul & Co., (Booksellers and Publishers, Francis Joseph 
Street, G. T., Madras), Sri Sundarambal, wife of the late 
D. Balasubrahmanya Iyer and her brother, Sri Nilakanthan. 

“ Besides a valuable collection of books with necessary fur- 
niture, Messrs. B. G. Paul & Co. had previously given towards 
the general funds of the Institute a cash donation of Rs. 1,100. 
When the idea of enlarging and improving the Institute pre- 
mises, viz., the Mantapa named after His Holiness, was men- 
tioned to them, they readily agreed to make a donation for 
the purpose, which was announced on 21st August, 1947, at 
the 3rd Foundation Day celebrations of the Institute. The 
Institute requested Messrs. Gannon Dunkerley & Co. to pre- 
pare a pla-n for the enlargement of the premises. The Corpo- 
ration license was obtained and at the suggestion of the donors 
and with the approval of members of the Governing Body, the 
work was entrusted to Messrs. Murti and Sivan, Engineers and 
Contractors, (9, Murugesa Mudaliar Road, Thyagarayanagar). 
Work was started early in November, 1948. The hall has 
been lengthened 12ft. in front, and a room, 10ft, square, has 
been put up at the southwest corner. The whole floor has 
been paved with floring tiles kindly donated by Sri A.K. 
Ranganatha Iyer. The walls have been raised, the whole buil- 
ding wnite-washed and painted, and the entire furniture var- 
nished ; an image of our venerable Acarya after whom the 
Mantapa is named, has been ordered for at a cost ot Rs. 350 
to be installed above the front gate. Up till now B. G. 
Paul & Co„ have paid about Rs. 6,000. We are profoundly 
grateful to Sri Sundarambal and Sri Nilakanthan for this 
handsome donation. 

» Though inadequate for the requirements of a Research 
Institute, for the present this extension has helped us a great 
deal by improving both the appearance and accommodation of 
the premises. The hall is yet to be fitted with lights; a long 
reading table, smaller working tables, sufficient number of 
chairs and glass bureaus are necessary. The Institute hopes 
that lovers of culture assembled here would come forward to 
help the Institute with further donations of money and equip- 
ment. Comparing the extent of support that such Research 
Institutions receive from both the public and ■' government at 
other centres in India like Poona, Bombay, Allahabad, or Cal- 
cutta, it should be said that what we have received here at 
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Madras is negligible. We hope our President would actively 
help us in securing further assistance from the public and the 
authorities. 

'‘We now request you. Sir, our beloved President, to open 
our enlarged premises, the Sri Chandrasekharendra Sarasvati 
Mantapa, and to unveil the portrait of Sri D. Balasubrahmanya 
Iyer, the late Proprietor of B. G. Paul & Co., to be placed in 
the Mantapa. We also request you, as President of the Insti- 
tute, to thank the donors and present to Messrs. Murti and 
Si van who carried out the work this gold medal and to the 
Maistry this lace dhoti, in traditional style, which is a gift of 
Messrs. Indian Industrials Ltd., Madras.” 

Sri T.R. Venkatarama Sastri then opened the Manta pam, 
unveiled the portrait of the late D. Balasubrahmanya Aiyar, 
and made presents to the Engineering contractors and the 
Maistry who had carried out the construction work of the 
Mantapam. Referring to the work of the K.S.R. Institute, 
the President said that research work had been deteriorating 
in this Province after the days of Appayya Dikshita. It was 
now the duty of Sanskrit students and others interested 
in the growth of the language to presrve the reputa- 
tion this Presidency had enjoyed in the field of Sa skrit learn- 
ing. Through good work in this Institute, they could redeem 
the reputation of South India for Sanskrit learning. Mr. 
Kuppuswami Sastri’s name should inspire them in this kind 
of work and he hoped students would emulate his example in 
learning and research. The President also expressed 
gratitude to the proprietors of Messrs. B.G. Paul & Co., 
Sri Sundarambal, widow of the late Mr. D. Balasubrahmania 
Aiyar and her brother for their generous financial help 
to the Institute. 

Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Aiyar, Secretary, K.S.R. Institute, 
proposed a vote of the thanks and expressed the gratitude of 
Institute to Sri Sundarambal, the wife of the late D, Bala- 
subrahraanya Aiyar and her brother, Sri Nilakanthan of B.G, 
Paul & Co. 

3 - 5-49 . . ' ' 

Sri Sankara Jayanti and Unveiling of the Bimbam 
OF H, H, Sri Sankaracharya of Kamakoti Pitha 

The JC.S.R. Institute celebrated the Saijkara Jayanti on 
3’‘5-49, to meetiag h?ld with th^ Itfadras 
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College on 3rd May, 1949 when the President of Institute, 
Sri T.R. Venkalarama Sastri unveiled the Bimbam of H.H. 
Sri Chandrasekharendra Sarasvati Swamigal, Sankaracharya 
of Sri Kanci Kamakoti PItha, Kumbakonam, in a niche over 
the portals of the Mantapa named after His Holiness where 
the K.S.R. Institute is housed. 

Earlier, in the afternoon, puja was performed in tradi- 
tional manner and with Vedic mantras, the Bimbam was estab- 
lished in the niche. The public meeting in the evening was 
attended by a large and distinguished audience ; the premises 
were tastefully decorated and the proceedinge were conducted 
with a devotional fervour that befitted the occasion. 

Requesting Mr. Venkatarama Sastri to preside and unveil 
the Bimbam of Sri Sankaracharya of Kamakoti PItha, Sri 
Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyar said that Jagadguru Sri Chandra- 
sekharendra Saraswati was in the line of the great spiritual 
preceptors who from time to time bad adorned the Kamaksi 
PItha. He had travelled throughout the length and breadth 
of India in the traditional Hindu style and had come into 
contact with the teeming millions of the country. There was 
not a single man of light and learning in this part of India 
who had not come under his beneficent influence. The Swa- 
miji was in touch with the living springs of society in 
the present day. The dharma of the yugas varied 
and they noticed changes creeping into society from time 
to time. But the redeeming feature of Hindu culture and 
civilisation was that it was able to take in every new idea and 
give a new light to the idea that crept in. There was a oneness 
in Hindu civilisation. It was this spirit that animated 
Jagadguru Sankaracharya in every act. He was their spiritual 
guide and preceptor. He had a very large heart, and any 
Pandit was sure to receive encourgement and support from 
hiiii. He ministered to all people and had the capacity to 
elucidate :^e recondite principle of Vedanta in simple know- 
ledgeable Ifyle. 

With the Pandits reciting Upanishads, Sri Venkatarama 
Sastri unveiled the Bimbaim^'of Sri Chandrasekharendra 
Saraswati SwamigaU While the entire gathering stood as a 
mark of reverehcef *t'h#Btmbam wa& the gift df Messrs. B.G. 
Paul & Co., and wats %ecuted by Sri K. Rajagopalan of 
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Sri Venkatarama Sastri observed that it was in the 
fitness of things that the sculptured image of Sri Sankara- 
charya should adorn and guide the activities of the Kuppu- 
swami Sastri Research Institute. He had occasions to come 
into close contact with Sri Sankaracharya of Kamakoti Plfha. 
It was now over forty years since he had ascended the Pitha. 
He adorned it with great dignity. By his penance he had 
attained cdtaplete mastery over his mind and body, and he was 
patience personified. He had the capacity to speak to different 
peoples of the land in their own languages. He overflowed 
with love for the people, without any distinction. He kept 
himself informed of modern developments and incessantly 
strove for the welfare of the people at large. It was but 
fitting that such a great personality should be treated as the 
presiding deity of the Research Institute. 

Dr. V. Raghavan announced that messages had been 
rceived from Dr. Tara Chand, Secretary of the Education 
Ministry, Hew Delhi, Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Sri 
K. M. Munshi and Raja Bahadur S. Aravamuda Iyengar. 

Mahamahopadhyaya N. S. Anantakrishna Sastrigal 
dwelt on the greatness of Adi Sankaracharya and said that 
there were certain points of similarity between him and the 
present incumbent of tke Kamakoti Pitha. 

Sri T. M. Krishnaswami Aiyar explained how the mess- 
age of Advaita had been carried from village to village by Sri 
Sankara and those who came after him and recited a few com- 
positions in Tamil to illustrate his point. 



Mr. Justice S. Panchapalcesa Sastri observed that Sri 
Sankara had left them a rich heritage and a proper application 
of the principle of Advaita would lead not only to religious 
harmony but also to world peace. Those principles should be 
observed in their daily lives. Thereby it would be possible to 
adjust themselves to changing conditions of the world. The 
State had aright to interfere in religious matters, but there 
was a limit to it and such interference should come only after 
deep deliberation. 

Mr. Justice A. V. Viswanatha Sastri said that Jagadguru 
Sri Sankaracharya of Kamakoti Pitha commanded universal 
respect. He laboured not for his individual salvation, but for 
the benefit of humanity. His message. Indepen- 
dence Day of 1947, was worth, treasurifig..j:^l|s;^^qjp^ 
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recently expressed his views on the Hindu Code and it would 
be noticed that* he had been giving progressive suggessions 
from time to time. 

' Prof. P, Sankaranarayana Aiyar of the Government Col- 
lege, Kumfahakonam, read a paper in English on Sri Sankara 
Bhagavatpada. He said that Sri Sankara appeared on the earth 
not to destroy but to fulfil. He showed that Adx’-aita was no 
enemy of social welfare. They should apply Advaita to the 
fabts of life and see that real samatva prevailed in the world. 
They should regard Sri Sankara as a national asset and strive 
for- the restoration of spiritual Swaraj in the country.* 

Pandit Kadalangudi Natesa Sastri recited verses composed 
by him in honour of Sri Sankaracharya of Kamakoti Pitha. 

Sri K, Balasubrahmania Aiyar proposed a vote of thanks 
and the function terminated with dtparadhana. 


* The full paper has been published by the Institute as st 

booklet fo|- As,- Four/ ' ‘ “ ' 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

The Sino-Indian Journal. Gandhi Memorial Number. The 
Sino-Indian Cultural Society in India, Santiniketan, West 
Bengal, Vol. I, Part 2. Rs. 4. 

The Volume opens with messages from representatives of 
the Government of India and China, emphasising the long 
cultural friendship of the two countries in the past and the 
need to strengthen this bond further at the present time. 

The next section consists of drawings of Mahatma Gandhi 
by leading artists like Nandalal Bose. Next comes a section 
containing tributes to Gandhi ji. A short poem of Tagore is 
followed by a long one, composed soon after the tragic death 
of Gandhiji by H. E. Dr. Tai Chi-Tao, formerly President of 
the Examination Yuan and now President of the National 
History Institute, Government of China and translated here in 
English. Then follow tributes from the pen of Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur, Dr. Chu Chia-Hua, Minister of Education and 
President of the Sino-Indian Cultural Society of China and 
Tan Yun-Shan. 

Sri Chandrasekhar Shukla then reproduces a Talk about 
God that passed be tween - Mahatmaji and Dr. Conger on 
November 2nd, 1933; Sri Shukla who had been ‘a stopgap 
Secretary’ of Gandhi has given this excerpt from his forth- 
coming publication ‘Conversations of Mahatma Gandhi’. 
Will Hayes compares the end of Gandhiji to the Great 
Crucifixion. Tan Yun-Shan again recalls his first visit to 
Gandhiji in April, 1931, this contribution being extracted from 
another forthcoming book of Sri C Shukla’s, Incidents of 
Gandhi’s Life. 

The section that follows gives us miscellaneous contri- 
butions, two message-like contributions from Sri Aravindo and 
Tai Chi-Tao, entitled the present World Situation and the 
Prayer of the Faithful. Benoy Sarkar traces Indo-Asian contacts 
in 1947-48 and in the recent past. P. Narasimhayya writes on 
some features of the Art-Philosophy of Asia with special 
reference to India. Kamta Prasad Jain gleans the contacts with 
China found in Jain literature. Prabhar K. Mukherjee has an 
informing article on Indian literature in Central Asia. S. C. 
Sarkar discovers to us a Tibetan account of Nagarjuna which 
he gives here in original and translation, tog^ether with elaborate 
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historical and critical notes; according to one of the tradi- 
tions recorded here, Nagarjuna was born at Kahora, a place 
near Kand ; this document, as well as the account of Kalidasa 
and his contemporaries in the Tibetan which Sarkar published in 
the Jha Institute Journal, suggest the contemporaneity of 
Saraha, Nagarjuna and Asvaghosa-Kalidasa^ N. Ayyaswami 
Sastri has a survey of Buddhistic secular literature which is 
followed by Sujitkumar Mukhopadhyaya’s article on the spirit 
of Mahayana Buddhism and V. G. Nair's on Buddhistic 
literature in South India. 

In the end there are notes on the activities of the Sitio- 
Indian Cultural Society and a list of the publications of the 
Sino-Indian section ( China- Bhavana) of the Visvabharati. 
We are glad to acknowledge also some of the Sino-Indian 
Pamphlets which the Sino-Indian Cultural Society has sent 
along with the Gandhi Memorial Number of their Journal. 

V. R. 
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turai of vanei if tribute is given prominence and turai on pstan 
if eulogy is given prominence. But JTaccinarkkiniyar gives 
the latter interpretation which is the same as the first mentioned 
inthtPiirappomlvenpa-malai, 

Note. 3 Aravam, etuital etc. are nominative case in form, 
while perumaiyan, kotaimaiyan etc, are third case in form. For 
the sake of symmetry it is better to take that an has been dropp- 
ed in aravam etc. Ilarapuranar says that an after perumaiyan is 
itaiccol. Naccinarkkiniyar, though he agrees with him, gives 
the above mentioned as an alternative. This is perlipas due to 
the rarity of the use of an in Literature as an itaiccol other than 
case-suffix. 

65. LjjioQesr 

6i>irajar 

jtf^ipnQfs pS LD!n3p ( 2^0 Qinmu, 

UUnai idn-e marutattu-'p puran-e 
Mulu-nmtaUarana murral-uh kotaUum 
Anai-neri marapir r-^akti m-enpa, 

Ulinai is the puran oi mar ut am and it is said that it is of the 
nature of besieging the external fort (of the enemy) and 
taking hold of it. 

ISTote. 1. Naccinarkkiniyar takes the first line as one 
suira and the second and the third lines as a separate sutra. 

Note. 2. The word means, according to Hampuranar, 
taking holdof or destroying and according to Naccinarkkiniyar, 
resisting from within the fort. Since resistance is mentioned 
in the sutra 69, Ilampuranar’s interpretation seems to be sound. 

66 . , 

Aiu-v-etm-ii m-iru-ndl vakaitt-e^ 

It is of eight kinds. 

Note. 1. Since a similar sutra is not found with reference 
to other tinais and since the expression ndl4ru-vakaitte is found 
in the next sutra, it gives us room to suspect that this siitra 
may be an interpolation. 

What are the eight kinds? 

67. /rr Q^^isi QsfrppQpth 

tLme^lU J57 00^52. «5-0££> BpULfih 

Q^fT^Qe^^iiSp pSiean^^piiB Qpireo^ Ou0issQpij}^ 

Q^edsuQp mm fi QpsresStu 


L Qpir^Qe^aS p QpireSm uirum) 

B 


0 .. 



46 . ^ :tOLKAPPlYAM 

: womu^iu (^gumuiti QpL^mQQpk 

eu^ums irffQfriiS} ^iBiTtjUL.^ ■■ 

Q^ireoeou ulIl^ fsirGSI^ mmspQp, 

Kollar ie-en kuritla korram-tm- 

Ulliyo^tu miitikkimi V 

Told^eyir r4variaU%im tdlatii pefukkmn^^^^^^ 

Akatton celvam-u m-anri imiraniya 
Ptirafto n-anaMiya pakkam-iin tirar-pata 
Orudan mantiya ktiritmai-y-u m-utanror 
Vmu-^ l-idappaia-c 

CoUci-p patta ndl-im vakaift§. 

It is of the following eight kinds : — (1) the act of a king 
directed towards capturing the country of his enemy^ (who 
does not accept his suzerainty or obey his com n ind), (2) the 
greatnessof the king in carrying out his wishes (3) proceeding 
towards the ancient fort (of the enemy) (4) the vastness of 
elephantry4= (5) the riches of the besieged king, (6) the 
difficulties experienced by th^ besieger^ (7) the pitiable situ- 
ation of the besieged in resisting alone, and (8) the piteous fort 
of the beseiged who cannot resist the onslaughts of the besieger* 
On the other hand, 

68 * 

(^<5S3L^iLiUiei}ir(gf^iBfr€i}QsirmmfS 

sfppLo Qirir^uj Ooi^SKOSisd Q<3srr<sm(Sl 
QppfSuJ wm^ QppfSiu 

j>f<3ipQpirek L£>pppfck 

Lipp(ojS,irm Lj^<ss)w sjir^m 

/S/r<FOd ^0 urr9iLj wpir 

iiass,ir^Q^0 iDpjDpm uyp^to 


1« * fjpuUL^ (/F^f* UlTL^tl) 

2. Qu(^/r euff-QjraS^ (g)OTa). u/rL.to) 

* Naccinarkkiniyar's interpretation is: celebrating the victory 
of a king with liberal grants even before he has captured the 
enemey's country. 

^ Naccinarkkiniyar takes to mean shield etc. made of 
leather; but, since used in the sense of elephants in the Malai- 
patukatam, it is here taken to mean ele chantry. 

® This may be taken to mean 'the difficulties to which the 
besieged was put by the besieger.' 

« It seems has been left out by the scribe; 




^ Nac. reads in lines lO: 

QmniQ^irm udsy:> 


w^mLSmss Q&jiffE^yQwQ&^ir^ u^&Qpw 

0lSiJQ<§r6igrt>. wsm^f LDtmseOQpw 
Qsi/f^ p mjff€fB^ Ou^fr^pji - 

0^ irmsS'ieo 0(usa7@jj® ^^mpQujn® Q fill 
mjessssirm (^mQ p ^empQiueer Qutrifiu* 

(Anriymn) 

Kutai-y-um valu-ndl-ko l-anri 
M ataiyamai y-enimicai mayakkam~un katai-i-c 
Ciirrama r-oKya venru-kaik kojthi 
Mttrriya mutirz'u m-anri murriya 
Akaltdn vllnta nocci-y-u marr-atan 
Puraitdn vllnta piitumai y-dn-uni 
Nlr-c-ceru vllnta paci-y-u m-ataanru 
Ur-c-ceru vllnta marr-atan maran-tmi 
Matimnicai-k k-ivarnta melor pakkani-um 
Ikan-niatir kutmni-konta ntannu mankalam-um 
Venra valin nianno t-onra-t 
Tokai-nilai y-ennun tiiraiyotu tokaii 
Vakai-ndn miinre inrai-y-cna molipa. 


On the other hand, they say that there are twelve turais 
(to it) 

(1) Kutai-nat-kdl or sending the royal umbrella in an 
auspicious hour, (2) vdl-napkdl ot sending the sword in an 
auspicious hour, (3) the clash between the two armies when the 
army of the besieger is getting up through ladders, (4) 
the besieger besieging the inner fort after capturing the outer 
one by killing in battle the array of the enemy, (5) the defence 
desired by the besieged, (6) the miraculous attack desired by 
the besieger, (7) the army defeated at the battle in the moat, (8) 
the complete disaster of the army fallen in the battle within the 
fort, (9) the attack of those who spread themselves on the 
fort and consequently are on a higher level, (10) the purifica- 
tory bath of the besieger after gaining victory in the fort and 
taking hold of the crown of the beseiged or assuming the 
crown, name and title of his vanquished enemy, (11) the 
purificatory bath to the sword of the victor and (12) collecting 
the armies of the victor so as to be honoured. 


PORUL-PURATTINAl 



indlllP^ 
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Note. 1. The word ulinai is taken from i'j'iij'a 66 and is 
changed to utinaikku. 

Note. 2. The sutra 6S gives us the classification of 
uUnai-t-Hnai according to Tolkappiyanar and the sutrd 69> 
according to his predecessors. 

Note. 3. The defence of the besieger mentioned in line 
5 of this sutra is taken to be separate tinai of the name nocci. 

69. ^lieau ^irCceur Qisdj^ei^ LfpQeur 

esiU)igo Quit (^ eir ir is eu lip 
Qi‘drj!iip^ 9puiSp Qpmu. 

Tumpai tan-e neytalatu puran-e 
Maintu-poru l-aka vanta ventanai-c 
Cenru-talai y-alikkun cirappir r-enpa* 

Tumpai is the ptiran of neytal and possesses the high 
feature of one king eager of fame attacking another and the 
latter too eager of the same fame meeting him in open fight 
and destroying them. 

Note. 1. Since open war takes place in a place as expan- 
sive as the sandy plain, tumpai is taken to be the puran of 
neytal. 

What is the greatness of tumpai ? 

70. Q w sp Lo p Q^oirtuppeSI^ 

Qfmp ^aSifl eefleirp luirdms 
@0sSsu* a/0/SSso 

uiIl- Qeiir(^&pu iSdsrQp. 

Kanai-y-um-vel-un tunai-y-ura moyttalin 
Cenra v-uyiri ninra yakkai 
Iru-nilan tlnta v-aru-nilai vakaydtu 
Iru-p&r patta v-oru-cirap p-inre. 

The body lying on the earth after life has departed on 
account of the shower of arrows and incessant throw of 
spears, with that which dances not being in contact with the 
wide earth is of superior excellence both ways. 



PORUL-PURATTINAI 


, ■ 

@0Q;yf j^^scm'ST ^.l^0u ustS(^w ■ 

^0ay 00)031/ Ssw. 

SL.iss)m ^^‘mQuj GiL;0SJOi££/:i£^>u<so^L-£U:Ji'^^^A^' 
u/rifi Q<^m^(^> Qilw^j ^w^m 
^sfBQp/Si Qp^irmQpfrn un^fk &sfBpQ(iip^ 
ulIl^ Qoim p^Qsr' mC-L- Qmm ■'' 
mirQtmif jr/r® wm^ii^ih mnm^ffibp ^ 

: '■ ^■(S^^(3.^<Sii:k^ir PW' 3TpP(^iii 

^0&i0 Qw'ff'i^iijfrp Qpfrmsi^^^d ^ekr^w 

Q3^(§m<ssp ^mpsum 

90a/fe7^ wemij^uu is^eSImtf S'^'Ujtli 

u&uQSiL- Qtu IT (^€i‘ (dr (^^L^p^dr LDppmidr 

,^dm!Tdr d)&LU Qpwuuu.u 

Ljd^ji Qpsrdr pu) ud€sP.0 ^i<ss>ppQp\ ■ 

Tdnai yanai kutirai y-enra 
Nona r-utku mu-vcikai nilai-y-tim 
Ven-niikti vent anai moyttavali y-oruvan 
Tdn-mln t-erinta idr-milai y-anriyum 
Iruvar talaivar taputi-p pakkamum 
Oruva n-oruvanai y^utcd-patm pukku-k 
Kulai idhkiya y-erumai-y-’Um patai-y-aruthi'p 
Pali kolki m-etua-t i-dn-mn 
Kalir^erin Uetirnior pdiiin kalirroiu 
Patta ventanai y-atta ventan 
Vdld r-diu m-amalai-y-um vdl-vdyitu 
Iru-pem vintar tdm-un curram-um 
Oruvar-ii m-oliyd-t tokai-nilai-k kann-um 
Ceru-v-akat t-iraivan vilv-ura-‘C cinaii 
Oruvanai mantiya naUUicai nilai-y-um 
PaUpatai y-ortwan kiitaitalin r,iarravan 
OUvdl viciya nuliUu m-iilappata-p 
Pulli-f tdnriim pannim turaiti-e, 

Tumpai is of twelve turais: (1-3) the three stages of the 
infantry, elephantry, and cavalry creating awe in the friends 
of foes, (4) the state of the army when one, seeing that the 
king fighting with his spear is surrounded with foes^ leaves 
his scene of action and comes to his rescue, (5) the piteous 


1« Qu0ao2i) (doff'd)) ; er^mto ) 

2. eS^^ifp (^<sfnx)') ; 

5&0«/^ ; 90©/’^ ' 
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scene where the commanders of both sides have fallen dead, 
(6) unyielding resistence of a warrior entering into the thick 
of the fight and protecting the rear of the n-ray when the 
army is on the point of being broken by the enemy (7) success 
in hand-to-hand fight without weapons, (8) the greatness of 
attacking elephants with those who are on them (9) eulogyi 
of the king who has fallen with his elephant by the warriors 
of the victorious king, (10) state when both kings with their 
armies fight with their swords and stand balanced in the battle- 
filedS (11) the scene when a warrior wins undying fame by 
dashing against the enemy in rage when he finds that their 
king was killed by them, and (12) one slaughtering by 
brandishing his sword the different sections of the enemv’s 
army broken on his advance. 

72. 

@iirea>a fiirQeisr uiT'hiviu^g} i^juQesr 

^irsS^ Qairi^iciDa^ Xt-pmpu 

u(r0Ut_ uQpp O&esru^. 

Vdkai tdn-e pdlaiyatu puran-e 
Td-v-il kolkai-t tattan kfirrai-p 
Paku-pata mikuti-p patutta l-enpa. 

Vdkai is the puran oi pdlai and it is of the nature of 
eulogising spotless objects coming within one’s experience. 

Note, 1. Since any region may be converted to pdlai and 
anyt' ing may be eulogised irrespective of caste, creed, sex 
etc., vdkai is taken to be the puran of pdlai. 

How is it classified ? 

73. UL-JL- uirnuusuf C j udSQpih 

wsn3 msr^fT u^sQpih 

LdiriSl QmQ^n ud^QfLo 
Q^lU^ QpeiJ6S>a<S •SfT&fQpLD 

QiBjStiSi ^pfSiu QpdjQptxi 

mrreSf^ eui^dQp ud^Qpu) 

u/T6K^jS tnirLS)p Quitqj^ib^ 

€iU€s>rhQiujr Qimsujnm 

Q^frm Qupp Lf&VQj/r^ 



1. amalaz = song at clo^e quarters (I}am.) 

== Dance at close quarters (Nac.) 

2. The expression kalattu vllnta is taken to be understood 
before tokdralm by Naccinarkkiniyar ; it does not seem to be 
appropriate* 

3. Naccinarkkiniyar takes the first line into one $utm and the 

other two lines into another. 




I 
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Mru-vakai~p paUa pdrppana-p pakkant'-um ^ 
Auvakaimarapin>^aracarpakkam~um^ 

Iru-munm ^narapi n-enor pakkam-um ^ 

Mani-vil ceyti mu-vakai-k kdlBin-um 
Neriyi n-drriya v-ariva3 
NaUirii zmlakkir rapaia-p pakkam-um 
" PdUari marapin porunar kannum 
Anai-nilai vakaiyd idnk-elu vakaiydn 
Tokai^nilai perm i--enmandr piilavar. 

Learned men say that vdkai’-pHnai is classified in seven 

ways :— ' ■ ■ ’ . , , . 

(1) that which relates to the six duties of brahmans, (2) 
that which relates to the five duties of kings, (3& 4) that 
which relates to the six duties of each of vanikar, & veMar (5) 

that which relates to the great who are spotless in their 
conduct in all the three times-past, present and future (6) that 
which relates to the eight duties of recluses and (7) that which 
relates to the warriors who are conversant with their duties. 

Note. 1. From this .SMfra it is evident that, at the time 
when Tolkappiyam was written, varnahamadharma was in 
vogue in Tamil country. 

Note. 2. The six duties of brahmans are the study of the 
Vedas and their teaching, performing sacrifices and officiating 
as priests in sacrifices and giving away gifts and receiving 
them. 

Note. 2. The five duties of kings are the study of the 
Vedas, the performance of sacrifices, the giving away of gifts, 
looking after the welfare of subjects and the using of weapons, 
according to Ilampuranar and the administration of justice, 
according to Naccinarkkiniyar. The latter agrees with what is 
found in the Gautamadharmasastra. 


Note. 4. The six duties of vanikar are the study of 
Vedas, the performance of sacrifices, the giving away of gifts, 
agriculture, tending cows and trade. 


1-3. (5TTcI?I5#. 9,i) 

5^5J5rRT 9,7.g) 

(^ibid. 9,48) 

9 , 56 ): 
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ITote. 5. The six duties ot veialar arc the study of all 
other than the Vedas, agriculture, trade, tending cows, service 
to others and warm reception of guests, according to 
Ilampuranar and the giving of gifts, according to Naccmark« 
kiniyar. 

Note. 6. Arivan in line 5 is taken to mean astronomer by 
Ilampuranar and sage by Naccinarkkiniyar. 

Note. 7. The eight duties of recluses, according to 
Ilampuranar are bathing, lying on the floor, dressing in skin, 
having matted hair, worshipping fire, not going to inhabited 
villages and towms, getting provisions of food in forests and 
worship of god; and, according to Naccinarkkiniyar, absence 
of desire for food and water, enduring heat and cold, residing 
in a restricted place in a particulr r posture, speaking when- 
ever necessary and silence or the eight duties of the yogios- 
yama, niyama, asana, pranayaraa etc. 

What are the tnrais of vakai ? 

74. ^^frCoQiesf} QeompS^ ufr,g^(ss:)p,4 

srpeS smrsssfluj <su^<ssu9^ih'^ 

GrQjTfrfr scstroii^ lumpSd 
Q^Qsrnir Qpirpfiiu Q<S}jm/SiLji QpQjrmr 
Qoimp SsfTuDfrdr QpmQpnd (^iras^Qjqth 
fpmiStu tnin3p iSmQprrs 
Ou0wueo3s 

^(^uiueiDss uiirpp eotr^w 

sDfrtpsms eu^eOfresar uss(puy 
^^eoirir iBireinsru Qufltij&u/rd 
Q<dP/r€\}eSlfU 

euy^m&uj ^eSuusQ luir^th 
^ideOfF iftu.Qja9p LjeOeSiu unmQ^w 

^silL^Lf 9puLSp ^nmQ(^ir ud^QpLn 
^ sis^tL%ssr SpfS ufFioSI^ 

€rLi^Qj€is><ss j^^(oSlaJ ^eG>mtU'Sp 
stlL^mm GiuirQpdsp^d luir^m 

^mu,u9eo Qiedirujs^d Qsfr€is)u.u9 
iSmtppQpfrir^ streti 

1 , (^oTLo) ; winS^uj (/Bd») 

2 , (»d,) 

3, ^^eutus^pw^ui (@«<rjLiD) ; («rtF.) 

4 , Qsir(sa>L^uSI(^^w {^etrih) ; Qmeoiuesiwipfr^ih 
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Prof. M, S. Sabhesan, President, The South Indian 
Teacher’s Union; — 

South India has lost a great great Sanskrit Scholar and 
his services in the cause of education and Sanskrit have been 
of a high order. 

Sri P. V. Ramanujaswami, ^Director, Sri Venkatesvara 
Oriental Institute, Tirupati : — 

The world of scholarship in general and of Sanskrit 
scholarship in particular has sustained an irreparable loss by 
the demise of Prof. S. Kuppuswarai Sastri. 

Sri S.T.G. Varaohachari, Principal, Narasimha Sanskrit 
College, Chittugudur, Masulipatam: — 

As one of the very first batch of students of the learned 
Professor in the Presidency College, Madras, and as one who 
served under his chairmanship on the several Boards of the 
Universities of Southern India, I had many opportunities of 
coming into intimate contact with him and admiring his various 
qualities of head and heart. 

His learning possessed both width and depth since he 
specialised in some Sastras and had good acquaintance with 
others, so much so, that there was no subject which he could 
not control. This enabled him to occupy a unique position 
apart from Westei'ii scholars who suffer from a lack of depth 
and orthodox Pandits who are generally wanting in width. 

He so identified himself with Sanskrit learning that he 
considered its votaries as his nearest and dearest, and its 
opponents as his mortal enemies for whose defeat and 
discomfiture he would employ any and every means even at the 
risk of appearing vindictive. Though a zealous student of 
Vedanta he openly declared in the meeting held in March, 1935 
in the Presidency College, to bid him farewell on the eve of his 
retirement from service, as if in answer to a Sloka composed 
and read out by me, which ran thus 

Mra TO 5 'm 3! n 

that he would seek rebirth in this world over and over again in 
preference to moksha, so thdt he might serve the Goddess of 
Learning. Such was his absolute devotion to heE 

Thoroughness was his watchword. Not d»|y did it charac- 
terise his studies, but every work that had W^^done bv him 
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Prof. M, S. Sabhesan, President, The South Indian 
Teacher’s Union: — 

South India has lost a great great Sanskrit Scholar and 
his services in the cause of education and Sanskrit have been 
o£ a high order. 

Sri P. V. RamanujaswAmi,, Director, Sri Venkatesvara 
Oriental Institute, Tirupati 

The world of scholarship in general and of Sanskrit 
scholarship in particular has sustained an irreparable loss by 
the demise of Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri. 

Sri S.T.G. Varadhachari, Principal, Narasimha Sanskrit 

College, Chittugudur, Masulipatam: — 

As one of the very first batch of students of the learned 
Professor in the Presidency College, Madras, and as one who 
served under his chairmanship on the several Boards of the 
Universities of Southern India, I had many opportunities of 
coming into intimate contact with him and admiring his various 
qualities of head and heart. 

His learning possessed both width and depth since he 
specialised in some Sastras and had good acquaintance with 
others, so much so, that there was no subject which he could 
not control. This enabled him to occupy a unique position 
apart from Western scholars who suffer from a lack of depth 
and orthodox Pandits who are generally wanting in width. 

He so identified himself with Sanskrit learning that he 
considered its votaries as his nearest and dearest, and its 
opponents as his mortal enemies for whose defeat and 
discomfiture he would employ any and every means even at the 
risk of appearing vindictive. Though a zealous student of 
Vedanta he openly declared in the meeting held in March, 1935 
in the Presidency College, to bid him farewell on the eve of his 
retirement from service, as if in answer to a Sloka composed 
and read out by me, which ran thus 

ctsiiPi ^ m | 

Mra TO Jfw 133 ^ 3; II 

that he would seek rebirth in this world over and over again in 
preference to raoksha, so thstt he might serve the Goddess of 
Learning. Such was his absolute devotion to her. 

Thoroughness was his watchword. Not only did it charac- 
terise his studies, but everx li^ork that had to be done by him 
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from the drafting of resolutions down to the correction of 
students’ ansvrers bore this impress. This naturally led to 
some slowness in bis work but it was a slowness that was 
combined with steadiness and faultlessness. 

He loved his students even as his own children, and would 
do anything to further their interests even after they left the 
College. This secured for him a unique place in the Presi- 
dency College with its traditions of aloofness of teachers from 
students. He was therefore very deservedly given the title of 
‘Kulapati’. What I said about an equally great scholar, applies 
with equal force to the Vidyanvaya of our Guru and it is this : 
This constant and intimate touch with the Professor exercised 
a most ennobling influence upon the character of his students; 
which fact was publicly testified t) in the said farewell 
meeting by no less a person than the then Director of Public 
Instruction who said that, as the Principal of Teachers’ 
College at SaidapeL he was specially impressed with the 
gentlemanly behaviour of the students of Prof. Kuppuswami 
Sastri, who underwent training there. 

Though he occupied a high official position drawing a 
fat salary he treated the low paid Pandits with the same 
amount of respect as in his earlier days. One remark of his 
made in the same farewell meeting needs reiteration in this 
connection. Talking about the progress of his career, he said 
he felt really happy as the Principal of the Sanskrit College, but 
that after he entered the Presidency College, with the increase 
in his emoluments, his moral degradation had begun. This 
remark deserves pondering over by every true scholar who 
values his own self above material possessions. This reveals 
the inner agony of a great soul that felt the deadening weight 
of Vitta and Adhikara. 

Coming to more personal matters, the revered Professor 
had a warm corner for me in his heart. The encouragement 
and help which he gave me in regard to the starting ray own 
Sanskrit College in my village. I can never forget. Our 
mutual relations cannot be expressed better than in the Poet’s 

words, ^ 

1 4 f '■1 ' > r 4 ^ I ‘ ’ 

May his' example serve as ah inspiration to his numerous 
Sisyas and may his Soul rest in peace ! 
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Prof. P. P. S. Sastri:— 

In the death of Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. S. Kuppuswami 
Sastri, South India, has lost an eminent scholar and an erudite 
Pandit, the doughty champion of Sanskrit in the Academic 
Councils and the Senates of the Annamalai and Madras Univer- 
sities. During the last quarter of a century Sanskrit and Sans- 
kritic culture was being elbov/ed out by the Indian and Euro- 
pean protagonists of English and the sciences. Against this 
massed attack in favour of the English language and the cult 
of the sciences. Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri led a succcessful 
opposition. He was mainly responsible for the retention of 
Sanskrit optionally at least in the graduation courses and for 
the sucessful building up of a South Indian School of Oriental 
Research by the initiation and development of the Honours 
School of Sanskrit in the Presidency College under the auspices 
of the University of Madras. Many attempts were made to 
remove him from the Presidency College with higher emolu- 
ments and greater honours. But the learned Mahamahopadyaya 
kept steadfast to his single love of Sanskrit and refused all such 
plums and preferments. After twenty-one years of unbroken 
service under Government in a single institution he retired full 
of honours. His dynamic genius did not allow him to enjoy 
his well-earned rest for long. The Annamalai University was 
fortunate in securing his services for a contract term. After 
re-shaping the courses of Sanskritic studies in that University, 
Prof. Sastri retired to his native village to carry out his long 
cherished plans of extensive research in some of the recondite 
departments of Sanskritic culture. He was a familiar figure 
in all All-India literary conferences where he compelled 
admiration and regard for his unique combination of a Pandit’s 
erudition and scientific critical acumen. India has lost a great 
scholar, an all round Pandit and an eminent Professor of 
Comparative Philology and Religion. Many may not know that 
the Honours standard in Sanskrit in the University of Madras 
is the highest in respect of depth and width compared to all other 
Universities in India. Such a result is entirely due to the 
personality of the learned Professor. On this occasion I desire 
to associate in this tribute the Sentiments of the* staff, the 
present and past students of the department of Sanskrit in the 
Presidency College, Madras. It is a fact that the Sanskrit 
Department in all the first-grade Colleges under the auspices 
of the Madfasi Afidhra and Annamalai Uid^etSi&s are mamr- 
'd©d't^3^ ^‘^rii^dfs'i^hyS’JTof:! PicoE Sastri^'t'^lR 
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eloquent tribute to the deep and farflung influence of the 
learned MahamahopMyaya. 

Peof. K. R. Pisharoti, m. a., Sanskrit Dept., Benaras 
Hindu University, Benares: — 

I wish in the first place to convey my thanks to the promo- 
ters of this Memorial Volume for the invitation they have 
so kindly extended to me to join with them to do honour to 
the raemery of the late Maharaahopadhyaya Professor S. 
Kuppuswami Sastri, m. a., i.e. s., of the Presidency College, 
Madras. Far be it from me to undertake an appreciation of 
my Cwm as a Scholar and thinker: lam not scholar enough 
for that. But still I wish to pay humble homage to the memory 
of that distinguished scholar, whose &ya I have the honour 
to be. 

■ We who took our Sanskrit Honours final examination in 
1915, had the honour, along with our seniors, to welcome Sri 
Kuppuswami Sastri to the Chair of Sanskrit in the Presidency 
College; and it is our feeling that he always had a soft corner 
for us, as we formed his first batch of students, our seniors 
having their loyalty divided between Prof. Rangachari and 
Kuppuswami Sastri. The former made us realise, to the extent 
students could realise, the beauty and glory of the Uaivl Vdk, 
while the latter opened our eyes to the depth and profundity of 
the same; and while we admired both, Prof. Rangachari claimed 
our love and Prof. Sastri compelled our respect. 

Prof. Rangachari was punctual to the minute, but Prof. 
Sastri always rose above the limitations of time. Any Sans- 
krit Pandit or any Sanskrit theme would engross his attention 
and he would forget bis class and his lectures. It was to be 
his last lecture for us, about the middle of March 1915. Silly 
fellows that we were, we thought that then our Professor would 
.give us some examination tips. The lecture was to begin at 
12 noon and we were there, all the eight of us. It was 12-30, 
then 1, then 2, then 3, but there was no Professor in sight. At 
about 3. 30 P. M. we sighted the familiar rickshaw-man at 
the southern , extremity of the beach road, proceeding not 
necessarily slowly, but certainly not in a hurry. . At 4 P. M. 
he entered the class and after his usual apologies for being late, 
began his lecture on a topic connected with the ways of 
knowing, which he said was very important. The class ran on 
for two full hours, without a break and then he said he would 
top, if w were .tjred, Crows were noUrare even then and 
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two of them cried out, ‘Fo, .Sir, we are not tired’, while ano- 
ther blurted out, ‘We are tired Prof. Sastri then turned 
towards him and said that if Mr. X was tired he might go home 
and added that he knew that he came from a long distance 
cycling and that he must return home, before Hghting-up time. 
Well, to our relief he closed his lecture at 6-30 P. M. and he 
wished us all good luck in our examinations. These began and 
ended, but for these this last lecture was not of any use. On 
being questioned about it, he smiled and said, T wanted to give 
you at least one real Sastraic lecture 

In the paroxysms of post-examination days, we approached 
both the Professors one after another and both alike cheered 
us by their comforting words. Prof. Rangachari said, ‘ Friends, 
don’t you worry. You have all passed. Go home and enjoy 
what rest you can and brace yourselves up for the ills and 
travails of life”. Prof. Sastri said, ‘Why all this anxiety ? 
My students never fail’. And both the Pi'ofessors gave us the 
same piece of advice on parting, couched of course in different 
words, which maybe summed up thus: ‘For heaven’s sake, 
don’t presume you are masters of Sanskrit. Far from it. You 
have now become merely adhikarins for Sanskrit study, neither 
more nor less. The vast ocean of Sanskrit learning lies before 
you. We have given you a few lessons in swimming and 
rowing and you have been playing about the margin of the 
waters, in the foam and froth of the beach’. Little did we 
then realise the truth of those words of wisdom that flowed 
from the lips of those great teachers and thinkers, at whose 
feet we sat and listened day after day. 

Prof. Sastri transcended the limitations of text-books and 
syllabuses, as he did those of time. As students we often felt 
irritated, but we could not afford to get angry. His ideal was 
that his students must become as proficient as himself: he 
failed to recognise capacity differences in individuals and he 
must to some extent have been disillusioned in the case of the 
majority of his students. As a matter of fact, his lectures 
generally flowed over the heads of his students, without making 
much of an impression ; but such of us as have retained our 
notes of his lectures do feel that even in that cursory form, 
they are better than many so-called standard treatises on the 
subject. That, indeed, has been my experience and some of us 
do live even now on those lecture notes of ours— I mean no 
offence . to 
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down by the weight of his learning and wisdom, his discourses 
are seldom digested by average student. And this feature 
arises not from lack of clarity of thought, but from a conscious 
desire to be correct in substance and accurate in expression. 
His ideas are alwa3’’s definite, and his expression, soaked in 
Sastraic terminology, is necessarily Vyiitpamm. lie never 
cares to make himself easify understandable, but he is parti- 
cular that the demands of exactitude are satisfied. 

The late Professor always lived for Sanskrit learning, and 
one may even doubt if he was interested in any other aspect of 
human life. During the whole period of a little over a gene- 
ration, he inquired of the writer only once about his family 
affairs, and the concern he then expressed was so genuine and 
sincere that it brought tears into his eyes, particularly when he 
said, T tell you, Pisharoti, I shall never excuse myself if you 
suffer for lack of help, so long as I am here and alive. 
Remember you are mine. Don't fail to indent on my services 
whenever you want them.’ I know that he was only too ready 
to do what he promised. 

Prof. Sastri had great love for his students, only he 
never allowed them to know it. In that respect he was like the 
traditional Hindu father, who hid his love for his son, lest he 
should for that reason come to grief. I have seen him in great 
pain, simply because this or that student of his did not come 
up to the standard expected of him. He severely chastised a 
collegue of his for insulting his student and asked him to tender 
an open apology. He gave a wholesome peice of advice to ano- 
ther colleague of his, when he said, ‘ Gentleman, I wish to 
impress upon you one fact: please set questions on books with 
which you have at least ‘ Sparsa-samhandha’, and another he 
admonished by saying, ‘If we were as strict as you have been 
now', you would not have had occasion to be strict’. He is 
intolerant of the mistakes of those who professed to be scholars, 
but those of his students, he would quietly correct and say they 
were merely slips, lie was always ready to offer fulsome praise 
for the merits of his students, chastise them for their careless- 
ness, and laugh at them for their follies and mistakes. Thus 
appears to me my Guru, as I look back through a period of 
thirty years, majestic and stately, simple and affable, adhrsya 
yet abhigamya. 

Possessed of a high order of scholarship in almost every 
orthodox sastra, he was alike at home both in the midst of 
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Prof. C Kunhan Raja, Head of the Sanskrit Dept., 
University of Madras: — 

It is a little over twenty-eight years ago that I saw Piof. 
Kuppuswami Sastriar for the first time, when I interviewed 
him in his room in the Presidency College in July 4915, in 
connection with ray admission to the Sanskrit Honours Classes 
of that college. The impression that he produced on me 
remains quite indelibly in my mind even now jit has only 
, girpwtt pIeairer,;.,and;S^adierj-,]vi%the kpseijpf Being._t^ie 


orthodox Pandits and modern scholars. In the field of textual 
eriticism and of modern historical criticism, in the realm of 
estimative survey of authors and works, he was unique — a 
feature which his students know very well. None, indeed 
can command that amount of wealth and variety of opinions 
on any given topic he had occasion to handle, Alamkara or 
Vydkarana, Vedanta or Mlmamsd, Nydya or Vaisesika; and 
none can equal him in assimilating the varied views and 
opinions and in expounding them in such forceful and masterly 
manner. Rare is the type of scholarship which combines depth 
with width and both with shrewd critical acumen. Prof. 
Sastri is dead, but his memory is bound to live for ever in the 
minds of his students. 


If South India has today witnessed a renaissance of Sans- 
krit studies, if South India has today produced scholars trained 
in modern methods of study and research, if today South India 
has been able to make any contribution to the elucidation and 
interpretation of Sanskrit learning, that is undoubtedly due to 
the drive and personality of Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri. He 
is the founder of the South Indian Sanskrit School, and every 
Sanskritist of note here hastens to claim direct or indirect dis- 
cipleship of that great savant. Rich in learning, rich in disci- 
ples, rich in honour, rich in glory, Prof. Sastri has passed 
away, leaving a blank which cannot be easily filled up. Let us 
think of him as a noble ideal, forget his weaknesses if he had 
any, and strive as best as we can to carry forward the glowing 
torch of learning and wisdom into our future, in whatever form 
the Great Giver of all may ordain it for us. May his soul 
rest for ever in eternal peace and may he shine for ever a pole- 
star to guide us in the discharge of our duties! 


Om Santih 


Om Santih 


Om Santih 
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only student in the class (perhaps that was the sole instance 
for such a position) I had more opportunities of meeting him 
and moving close to him as a student for the three years when 
I was in the college, than I would otherwise have had. 

Thereafter, in prosecuting my higher studies and getting 
trained in research methods, in earning some experience in other 
Universities and in travelling in foreign countries, in utilising 
my time profitably before I vvas properly established in a res- 
ponsible place, in securing a position where I could serve the 
cause of higher education and where I could do some useful 
research work, in all these matters he was my sole guide and 
support. Even after I started my academic career in the posi- 
tion which I now occuppy, he ever lavished his kindness on 
me by guiding me properly, by warning me when dangers were 
ahead, by even reprimanding me when he found me straying 
away from the right path. 

■ His magnanimity, broad heart, prodigal intellect, profound 
scholarship, all-encompassing genius, steadfast adherence to 
truth, courageous stand against injustice, unshakable faith in 
the rightuousness of his cause and fearless devotion to his 
noble task, undismayed by defeats that were always transitory 
and unswerved from the straight path by any glamourof profit 
in success, never bowing before might and ever ready to come 
down to help those who have fallen, he earned a legitimate 
title for the appellation of greatness through his spotless life. 
His ambitions were ever for' what is elevated; he worked 
steadily to achieve his ambitions. 

Many a devoted student of his, and there are many such 
and I count myself as one among them, is in his present posi- 
tion with opportunities for success, through his support. No 
one has come to any regret as a result of anything that he has 
done or meant to do. His advice and guidance were ever 
avilable; active help in any form was never denied. The success 
of his students was his greatest pride and joy in life. The 
high official position which he held in the academic sphere, his 
friendship and intimacy with persons eminent in public life, the 
many opportunities that he had for rising higher, in all such 
matters he considered himself as having done justice to them 
only by having trained a number of students who would accom- 
plish something useful in consequence of such training. 

Perhaps it may be that one who has moved so very inti- 
mately with him for such a long time is at a disadvantage in 
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grasping what is really great and noble in him, clear from the 
lesser counts which are apt to figure more prominent in the 
normal life of any eminent personality. What is really great 
and noble in an individual is what will survive the laspe of 
time, not what is most obvious in his life time. In the case of 
Patanjali and Bhartrhari, in the case of Sahara and Kumarila 
and Prabhakara, in the case of Vatsyayana and Udayanacarya, 
in the case of Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta, in the 
case of Sankara and Vacaspati, what is truly great in their 
gift has been crystallised, and the commonplace in their 
normal life has been filtered away in the course of time. In 
the case of one who has not had the privilege of moving with 
him with such intimacy has an equal, perhaps a greater, dis- 
advantage in that the conspicuous commonplace that is 
inevitable in the life of any individual may shroud the glow 
of greatness and may tend to produce an impression quite 
different from what the true picture is. 

Unobscured by the personal advantages I have received 
through his many, never failing kindnesses, not at all blurred 
by the glares of momentary emotional outbursts, I am proud to 
say that I have been able to maintain in myself a persisting 
impression of his great personality during such a long time, 
and I am not incapable erf abstracting myself from the disturb- 
ing conditions of proximity in time and location, so as to have 
a really detached and objective judgment. It is that con- 
tinuous, undecaying, undiminishing impression which I am 
here trying to record. Many persons shed lurid lights 
during their life time; but they may not have a personality to 
survive their physical existence, which will keep up the light even 
after the material body has disappeared. In the case of a 
great man, his body may fall, but his personality and the 
light which he shed continue steady. The Professor’s demise 
does not remove the Professor from among us. 


He had read much; he had understood more; and he had 
thought even more. What he had actually written out is not 
much. But he had distributed a great treasure among a large 
number of his disciples as a sacred trust, in the hope that 
they would preserve what he had earned. He had planned many 
things; he had laid their foundations very firm. He is the 
starting point of an Institution in which his students and his 
other collaborators are the members; he ;is the> founder of a 
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and study. What he has started cannot be stopped; it must 
and will move. Ancient Acaryas continue to live even now 
and will ever live through the institutions, through the 
schools, through the new approaches to thought and study, 
which they have inaugurated. So will our Professor. 

Sri K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, Oriental Institute, Baroda : — 

The premature and very sad demise of the late Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Professor S. Kuppusw-ami Sastriar comes as a 
rude shock to the vast group of his disciples, friends and 
admirers who deeply mourn to-day the loss of their loving and 
lovable revered Professor. 

Sastriar’s death is indeed a great National loss inasmuch 
as the country is to-day poorer by the loss of such a great 
savant of Oriental culture and learning. 

He was a rare combination of sound scholarship in 
Shastric lore with Western methods of criiicism. Plis whole 
life was dedicated to the enhancement of Sanskrit scholarship 
in South, and if Sanskrit has attained its high position in the 
academic institutions of the South, the entire credit goes to 
Sastriar. 

In the beginning of this century when the study of 
Sanskrit was much neglected througiioiit South India even 
from the most orthodox classes, and original works in Sastras 
had hardly any charm for the people who were much after 
studying English, it was Professor Kuppuswami Sastriar who 
by his constant zeal and indefatigable efforts brought an 
era of revival in Sanskrit studies and as a consequence the six 
systems of Indian Philosophy again obtained their rightful 
place in this branch of Oriental learnine- 

^ , O’ ' '■ ■■ 

Being himself an erudite scholar of no mean order in his 
days, he had acquired mastery in all the Sastras at the feet 
of great learned Acaryas of his days and as such had 
attracted many students from all parts of the country to the 
two eminent Sanskrit Colleges of Madras and Tiruvadi, 
where he worked as Principal. Many'of them to-day are 
enjoying high positions in the Presidency as well as elsewhere. 
His lucid and interesting exposition of abstruse subjects like 
Vedanta and Mimamsa not only made these subjects easily 
assimilable to the students but also evoked in them a genuine 
and novel interest jn these subjects. He was a past-master in 
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home in his subjects in the class that instead of being bored 
with the lough details of the various arguments his students 
felt under him the real joy of studying a subject in all its 
aspects. 

In the year 1910 the late Professor was called upon to 
re-organize the mediocre Sanskrit institution at Tiruvadi and 
he carried out this work with great success in the teeth of 
general opposition from all quarters. He introduced the old 
and new systems of learning in all the four Sastras with the 
help of well-chosen and suitable scholars in each subject. The 
study of Sanskrit was popularised by him to such an extent 
that many people at times were attracted to join this institu- 
tion casting aside their study in English. 

The introduction of Oriental Titles examination and new 
Sanskrit Honours in the Madras University course are the 
great achievements of the late Professor’s strenuous efforts 
and excellent leadership. They will go in the history of the 
University as the permanent monuments of his services to the 
cause of learning. 

After re-instating Sanskrit learning to its original high 
pedestal of orthodox style of Pandit’s lore the late Professor’s 
energy was directed to another sphere of activity. He accepted 
the Chair of Professor of Sanskrit in the Presidency College, 
Madras, in 1914 •wherefrom emerged a stream of Sanskrit 
scholars equipped with modern methods of criticism. 

It was Sastriar who was chiefly instrumental in enriching 
the Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, with rare and 
unique manuscripts, Abhinavahharati, Srngaraprakasa, etc., 
and guided several scholars in critical study and research 
based on these works. The scholarly editions of Brahmasiddhi, 
Vibhramaviveka, etc., and the publication of the “Journal of 
Oriental Research” and that of Catalaogus Catalogorum (by 
the Madras University) and similar other activities bear a 
living testimony to his great interest in the field of Oriental 
learning. 

I was one of the devoted students of the late Sastriar in 
the Sanskrit College at Tiruvadi and 1 had the benefit of 
learning the Mimamsa Sastra sitting under., his. feet for 
several days and nights, for hours together. ,, . v , 

I offer my humble ‘Pranamanjali’ to the departed great 

Ac §iya , knQ«h;;,s.;fi^)i4;|^^Mahdmahopadhyaxf^i 
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Sastriar and pray to God that his Soul may enjoy an ever- 
lasting Bliss in the state of ‘Apunaravrtti’ as a reward of his 
great services to the Goddess of Learning. 

Sri O. K. Anantalakshmi (Mrs. P. G. G. Iyer) : — 

He was always a loving teacher and true friend. To 
think that all that wealth of learning has been snatched away 
from us ! To his students he was always ready to give freely 
from his abundance — we could always drink to our heart’s con- 
tent from that clear and free-flowing stream. My husband and 
I used to dream of that day when we could avail ourselves of 
the inspiration of great learning — sit at his feet together — 
But he has gone before — my health and my hopes have failed 
me — and the fountain at which wt hoped to quench our thirst 
has ceased to flow. 

I can see my Professor as he was then 
the piercing glance of his eyes as became striding intoouf class. 
He told us once, when we met him a few years ago that he had 
come to feel that he had set too great a value on intellectual 
attainment to the neglect of other things. If he did, small 
blame to him, for when the Goddess marks a mortal for her 
own as she did, who can resist her? 

Dr. a. Sankaran, m.a., ph.d.. Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology, Presidency College, Madras : — 

*fr: 

5rf (I 

51^1%: (I 

5511% Jigeiqr nf: n 

I owe my present position and status as a student of Sans- 
krit to the kindness and help that I received from the distin- 


1. The words ^fbr accidentally indicate that he was 

like Karna. 
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guished and revered Prof essor— Maharaahopadhyaya S. Kuppu- 
swami Sastriar; and being unable to pay homage to his sacred 
memory in any other form I shall relate hereunder a few 
incidents in his life as I knew or heard from him and other 
sources, in the hope that, just like the repealing of the 
Bhagavannama, the recital of the Guru’s life and work will 
free me of my sins and shortcomings and inspire the better 
part in me. 

He was the ninth child of his mother; and having lost a 
number of children before him, bis parents called him 'Kuppu- 
swami’.i His fond mother— a student of Sanskrit — who 
unfortunately survived him, insisted that her son should be 
given, besides English education, Sanskrit education in the 
traditional style. Thus he learnt before he completed the High 
school course, the Kavyas, Natakas,- the Muktavali and the 
Dinakari under his uncle and Ihe Siddhanta Kaumudi and 
Manorama under Sri Nilakantha Sastii of Tiruvadi. He was 
permitted to attend the Tamil classes during the hours allotted 
to Sanskrit. He had his College course in the St. Peter’s 
College, Tanjore, and he attended College only for three and a 
half days in the week. He returned home— to Ganapati- 
agraharara— every Thursday afternoon and stayed there till the 
next Monday. There he learnt advanced Nyaya and the whole 
of the Advaita Vedanta under a Sannyasin who in his advanced 
age studied again the Brahmanandiya under Mahamahopadh- 
yaya Raju Sastrigal to be able to teach it to his astute and 
precocious pupil. The Sannyasin insisted on his doing Devatar- 
cana daily, if he should be taught the Bhasyas of Sri Bhaga- 
vatpada, and from the age of seventeen he was doing daily 
worship. He completed the Vedanta course by the time he 
passed his B. A. in 1900-01 and he subsequently studied 
Mimamsa under the same teacher. 

Like many graduates he too had his period of uncertainty 
regarding his profession. He underwent the Law Course at 


L means a base-metal and (^1?) contemptible, 

drops the ‘ya’ just like the word IT#?; and to compensate 
for the loss H’ is doubled-Kuppu. By the loss of the middle vowel 
it changes into 

2. In the B.A. Degree Examination in the paper on 
Prescribed Texts, etc;, he answered only one question out of ' 
many in the form of a Sastraic discussion on Vamana’s definition 
of poetry, but he was placed in the first class and second in rank 
in the Presid€ncyin!;;$anskrit. ' : C, [-‘'■It.vr'vivr . - 
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Trivandrum where he had a neighbour, a Tahsildar, just 
retired, by name Hanu Sastrigal who started life as a Sanskrit 
Pandit and who was clever in playing cards. This elderly 
neighbour retained his virility and spent many late hours with 
Sastriar discussing many knotty points in the Advaita Siddhi 
and the Brahmanancllya. The old man — I was told — showed a 
rare joy in his company. He passed the M. A. Degree Exami- 
nation in Sanskrit in 1904-5 and was delivering occasional 
lectures on Vedanta in Mylapore. It was about this time that he 
came into contact with the late Hon’ ble Mr. V. Krishna- 
swami Ayyar, who, like the late Sir Ashtosh Mukherjee. had 
a keen perception and appreciation of talent. He was struck 
with Sastriar’s rare scholarship and keen intellect, and by his 
persuasion he made him take a solemn- resolve to dedicate his 
life for the spread of Sanskrit, blessed him and appointed him 
Principal of the Madras Sanskrit College which he proposed to 
start, Mr. Krishnaswami Ayyar received little help in his 
venture from the public with the exception of Mr. (Sir) 
C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar. He did not worry about it; and the 
working of the institution and the organization of the teaching 
was left in the unfettered charge of Sastriar. Sastriar’s first 
pupils were already Pandits having studied advanced Vyiikarana 
and the Nyaya Prakaranas at Chidambaram, Chittur (Cochin) 
and other places, and some of them were nearly as old as him- 
selfi His colleagues were Pandits of repute, and the young Princi. 
pal had to teach to these advanced pupils and supervise the teach- 
ing of his colleagues. He proved equal to his task, and amply 
repaid the trust reposed in him by the founder. By sheer ability 
and hard work he mastered all the Sastras, taught them to his 
pupils and conducted "Review Classes ” in which he held free 
discussions on all the subjects of the prescribed courses in 
MImamsa, Vedanta, and the Smrtis, held private classes in 
advanced IVyaya and also lectured to private students preparing 
for the M.A. Degree. In a few years, his ability and work 
as a teacher was so much admired that the late Sir Subrah- 
manya Ayyar in 1909 decided to recommend his name to 
Government for the award of the title of " Mahamahopadh- 
yaya”. Accidentally he disclosed it to Sastriar and with great 
difficulty Sastriar persuaded him to keep back his recommenda- 
tion and requested him to recommend instead his first colle- 
ague, , Pandit Chandrasekhara Sastrigal upon whom was soon 
conferred the title of “ Mahamahopadhyaya,” . ■ . 
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From this time onwards he developed an afifection and love 
for his pupils almost to a fault. He regarded his students as a 
whetting-stone for sharpening his intellect and he even said that 
“his pupils were his teachers.” He meant thereby that he 
acquired the highest standard of proficiency in the Sastras in 
order to teach them to their satisfaction. Hia passion for 
teaching was responsible for this trait- in his character and it 
was almost an article of faith with him. In the year 1919, 
when his name was considered for promotion to the Indian 
educational service, he was asked by. the Government of India 
to produce a testimonial. He then replied that he had no writ- 
ten testimonial, and the only testimonial that he had could not 
be sent to Delhi as it was a costly affair, and that was in the 
shape of the numerous students who had passed through his 
hands. 

This trait or feeling of Sastriar is an enigma to many and 
some have even laughed within their sleeves. Let me explain it 
by narrating the following incident. When I was a teacher in 
the Madras Sanskrit College for over a year, in the beginning 
of March 1927 the students put to me a question regarding a 
well-known section in the Sahara Bhasya on the sutra 1-1-5 
vis., the Vrttikara Grantha. ‘Who was the Vrttikara, 
Upavarsa or Bodhayana? Was the text a verbal extract from 
the Vftti.? and what was the extent of the Vrttikara Grantha? 
I was not sure of my ground and I told them I would consult 
Professor Sastriar and tell them in a day or two. 1 went to 
Sastriar on three evenings, but he could not find the time to 
discuss this matter, and he asked ihe to come the next day when 
he would surely keep himself free. The examination was fast 
approaching and the students were eager to get an answer 
That morning with the thought that I would have to face the 
anxious students during the day, I sat down with the text and a 
few relevant books that I had. Bare fact and no colour. I 
made the usual bow to the Guru and as in a flash I came by two 
texts — one from the Sri Sabarabhasya-cqntext itself and another 
from Sri Sankara’s Brahraasutrabhasya on the Sutra 51^ 

(III-3-53) forming two incontrovertible evidences 
to decide the question. I gave my reply to the students 
in the class, and went rather exuberantly to the Presidency 
College in the evening. As usual I was waiting till 8 p.m.. 
till he finished his routine Mss, hbrary office :.Wfr|ri:,. ^d he rose 
to start, hoitie! saying 'th# v^e?l^gh^ ^ 
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walked along the beach. With the freedom that was allowed 
to me I requested him to sit down and face me with the 
evidences that I had in my possession. He replied ‘Doesn’t 
matter. 1 have considered the question, we shall walk along.’ 
As we were walking along the Marina he gave the same view 
as I had, but»the reasons were not full and convincing to me. 
Then I cited my two texts and asked him if my reading of 
the text from the Sabarabhasya was not correct. He was 
immensely pleased and he told me " I had recently put this 
question in the Mysore Vidwan Examination and though I 
had studied these texts a number of times and for a long time, 
this did not occur to me, but it had occurred to you;” and I can 
never forget what followed in Tamil. 

“ ^uuir, <SFiBisir, i§ &DLDm®Q^;3i tSirQoO^so sis><B=)Sesruj<i 

QfiirQi3h.i—ii9(c^i^(SeuSsci Q.3=ujQ(^Quj . erajrewCosv/r, •s=^G^!r6>p,ih.” 

I never got a better certificate and what doubt that I owed 
it to the students in the Mylapore Sanskrit College? He had 
told me that his Acharya — the Sannyasin — had expressed the 
same sentiment about him on many occasions when he was 
learning Vedanta under him. I had a similar instance some 
years later, but hush ! Looking back probably I have reason to 
regret that I left the Sanskrit College soon after and now 
I am sad that Acharya is no more ! I should incidentally mention 
also that I had then studied the Sri Brahmasutrabhasya only 
upto the Anandamayadhikarana (1.1.6) and that I got the 
text occurring in the third Adhyaya cited as evidence only from 
Sastriar’s paper on Bodhayana and Dramidacarya presented to 
the Madras Oriental Co iference in 1924. 

During the years 190S and 1 909 the courses of studies were 
being re-organized in the University of Madras, and the 
Oriental Titles and the Honours Degrees were newly instituted. 
Sastriar was a member of the University Commitee for 
Oriental Studies, and he was primarily responsible for the 
framing of the Siromani and the Honours courses in Sanskrit. 
A word about the choice and the significance of the title 
‘Siromani’. It was suggested to him by the following verses 

of the founder of the Navadvip (Nadia) School of Indian 
Logic : — 
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fif%r ff|qf cf% II 

“Raghunatha Tarka Siromani ascertained the true import 
of all the Sastras by his study and contemplation (or investi- 
gation) and wrote his Didhiti on the Tattvacintamani of 
Gangesa Upadhyaya”. None but Raghunatha Siromani could 
have had the courage and the intellect to affirm that he had 
known ‘the true import of all the Sastrasb Further he was a 
poet and an accurate thinker. Sastriar’s ideal was that the 
holder of this title should have a knowledge of all the Sastras 
fust like Raghunatha Tarka Siromani and be a crest-jewel 
of Hindu culture and society. During these years he had met 
many of the pandits in the Province and had taken a measure 
of them. He found that ordinarily their training and profi- 
ciency were one-sided, i.e., if a pandit was proficient in 
Vyakarana he knew nothing of Nyaya; or if he should acci- 
dently know both, he did not know Mimamsa; or if he knew 
the Sastras, he could not construe a simple verse of Kalidasa, 
Sastriar himself as a student was handicapped in his study 
of the Vedanta by the absence of the knowledge of Mimamsa. 
He had a clear and comprehensive vision of his ideal, and he 
framed the Siromani course by introducing in the compulsory 
general part a minimum knowledge of Vyakarana, Nyaya, 
Mimariisa, Veda, Smrti and Poetry and by having in the 
special part an intensive course in one of the principal 
Sastras. Further to broaden their outlook and to equip them 
with a proper perspective, he introduced also History of 
Literature and Language. Again the study of the Sastras in 
some branches like Nyaya, Mimamsa and Sahitya were confined 
to the later scholastic texts; and such classics like the Dhvanya- 
loka, the Nyilyabhasya, the Kusuraanjali of Udayana and the 
Tantravartikaof Kumarila were completely neglected or even 
unheard of. He prescribed these ancient texts in the various 
branches of study. Similarly in the Plonours course, the general 
part consisted of Grammar, Veda, Literature and Poetics and 
History of Literature, and emphasis was laid on the hew 
science of Comparative Philology. The various Sastras were 
prescribed in the special part by rotation. 

It is easy enough to frame courses and to prescribe text- 
books. To teach them and to run successfully the courses are 
todeed . a ' hard i; job.-: ^-Sastriar by this Jihe cultivated the 
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friendship of Sir P. S. Sivaswarai Ayyar, and under his 
influence he was persuaded to accept the Principalship of the 
Tiruvadi Sanskrit College in 1910. He was the first Principal 
of the re-organised Sanskrit College, which was till then only a 
High School. When he proposed at a staff meeting the teach- 
ing of the DhvanyMoka, a profound scholar of literature, vis,. 
Pandit (Mahamahopadhyaya) R. V. Krishnamachariar threw 
out a 'challenge ’ saying ‘the text is very corrupt, the commen- 
tary Locana is impossible to understand even for me; no one 
can undertake its teaching’ and he cited as instance tiie Locana 
on the verse : — 


P. 49. Bombay Edition. 


Sastriar readily took up the challenge, showed the correct 
reading of the text and explained it to the satisfaction of 
Pandit Krishnamachariar and others present. The reading 
and explanation that he then gave were subsequently found to 
‘be supported by the commentary, Anjana on the Locana which 
was acquired for the Government Oriental Manuscripts- Library 
about 1919. Sastriar said that we .should not fight shy of 
studying the ancient classics and run away for the reason that 
the texts were corrupt and difficult to restore and understand. It 
was our duty as teachers to understand and save them from 
undeserved neglect. His foresight and vision in this direction 
are best illustrated by this incident. In the year 1919 the first 
All-India Oriental Conference held at Poona was presided 
over by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. He was past eighty years 
and was feeble in body. He had printed his presidential address 
and an advance copy of it was given to a few seated on the 
dais including Professor Sastriar. In it, Dr. Bhandarkar 
had deplored that in our universities the ancient classics of the 
creative period like the Dhvanyaloka, the Nyaya Bhasya, Kusu- 
manjali and Tantravartika had been completely left untouched. 
Professor Sastriar, when he seconded the proposal of Dr. 
Bhandarkar to the Presidential chair, referred to this remark 
and replied with some pardonable pride “ Though I belong to 
the generation of the literary grandsons of the venerable 
President, in Madras I have prescribed these texts in the Siro- 
mani and Honours courses and I have taught them for about 
ten years.” He carried this ideal of a liberal Sanskrit Educa- 
tion to the citadel of Sanskrit learning and bearded the lion in 
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his den. When Sir Sivaswami Ayyar was the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Benares Hindu University (1917-19), Professor Sastriar 
was elected a life-member of the University Court, and he was 
invited to offer his suggestions for the impovement of Sanskrit 
studies. He visited the Sanskrit College at Benares. A 
conference of the Pandits of Benares was called for and it 
was agreed that the proceedings should be conducted in Sans- 
krit. Sastriar expounded his ideas of a broad-based course 
and showed how, with honourable exceptions, the Pandits of 
Benares during the last 100 years had fallen from the old ideal 
and were pursuing their studies only in one direction, i.e., one 
will be an expert in Vyakarana, but would be unable to explain 
the simple Tarkasangraha definition of Vyapti (invariable 
concomitance). The proud Pandits of Benares were stung to 
the quick, and being unaccustomed to speak Sanskrit except in 
Sastraic discussions, in their helpless rage, called to their aid 
Pandit Madaii Mohan Malaviya; and he, apologetically, began 
in Hindi to harangue on the greatness of Benares as a time- 
honoured centre of Sanskrit learning and concluded that no 
one from the barren South should impugn the Pahdits of 
Benares. Professor Sastriar in his reply to the debate claimed 
that he too hailed from a no less distinguished land, the land 
of the three great Vedanta Acharyas who gave the Soul to 
Sanskrit culture in India, His intention was not to disparage 
Benares as a seat of learning, but he quarrelled only against 
the latter-day system of the narrow pursuit of one Sastra only. 
If to-day the Sanskrit courses at Benares have changed for the 
better it was not a little due to the wholesome advice that he 
gave in 1919. Some indulge in belittling the Siroraani Title. 
The “ Acarya ” examination of the Government Sanskrit 
College, Benares, has been regarded throughout Northern 
India as of the highest standard ; and as 'Professor Sastriar 
had been an examiner for that for a number of years, I made a 
request to him in 1940 for his expert opinion as to whether 
one who had passed the “ Acharya ” examination in Sri 
Sankara Vedanta of the Government Sanskrit College, 
Benares, could be considered equivalent to an Advaita 
Siromani of Madras. I got a written reply emphatically 
stating that as the Acharya examination did not include the 
study of the Pancapadikavivarana and the ' Brahmanandiya it 
could hot be considered equal to the Adyaiita^Sirpmaiti of 
Mftd;i*as.'>-''As Principal of, the>5anskrit ■ jijruvadi,. by, 

.,.atiid..;the dveptip)^.,, , 
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raised the status and reputation of that institution to be one of 
the foremost centres of Oriental Learning in the Madras 
Presidency ; and it was he that first introduced the Vidw'an 
course in Tamil in that College. Here also he lectured to 
students appearing prkately for the M.A. Degree exami- 
nation in Sanskrit. He did not stay long at Tiruvadi. To 
run the Honours course at the Presidency College, a suitable 
successor to Prof. Rangachariar who preferred to retire pre- 
maturely had to be found. After a mild storm and after 
obtaining the consensus of opinion of seven public men in 
favour of Sri S. Kuppuawami Sastri, the Government appointed 
him as Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in 
September 1914. That was our luck. With the devotion and 
fervour of a religious reformer he discharged his Professorial 
duties till the day of his retirement from the Presidency 
College. His teaching was not confined to the regular under- 
graduate Honours students. He permitted some others like 
the Research students to attend his lectures on the special sub- 
jects which they had not studied in the College course; and he 
taught also some half-a-dozen of us, who were already employed, 
advanced ITyaya — Vyutpattivada — between 6 and 8 p.m., for 
three days in the week for more than two years (1926 to 1928). 
The dullest of his pupils did not feel difficulty in the subjects 
that he handled, and the rest were benefited to the full extent 
of their ability and work. True to the ideal of the "Acarya ” 
portrayed in the Chandogya Upanisad Bhasya under 
he endeavoured to lead us from darkness 
to light, from the wilderness to the city. 

It was soon admitted even by his critics that he was an 
excellent teacher of Sanskrit, but there were some who honestly 
doubted his capacity to teach Comparative Philology. Among 
them was Professor Mark Hunter, the champion and expert in 
Comparative Philology, and a real power in all University 
affairs. Professor Sastriar mastered all the available, books 
on Comparative Philology and soon became an expert in it. 
That was not always readily admitted ; but it received 
dramatic recognition once. In 1916 there was a meeting of a 
University committee on Philology consisting of Professors 
Mark Hunter, Crawford, Mark Collins and Kuppuswami Sastri. 
Inthecourseof the discussion, Professor Mark Hunter said that 
Karl Brugmann did not treat of the Principle of “ Haplology ” 
in hig famous Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germantc 
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in the conduct of the Oriental Titles and the Sanskrit Honours 
examinations. On the Oriental Board there were some old 
men who could not easily adapt themselves to the requirements 
of a University Examination. In framing questions, some 
would leave out a whole book or important portions, some 
others would ask questions from nook and corner, and some 
would set optional questions of uneven weight. He set right 
all these defects and conducted the meetings with great dignity; 
and while two examiners would be engaged, each in disputing 
the view point of the other, Professor Sastriar as Ciiairman 
would quietly remodel and rewrite the questions, and would 
satisfy both the disputants. On the five days that he spent on 
the meetings of the Oriental Titles Board every year, he 
conducted in a sense a small school or a short course for the 
elderly Pandits and educated them on how and what to teach 
and what to expect from the candidates. On the Plonours 
Board he used to explain the significance of, and the answers 
to, the various questions tjud pull up any examiner who was 
remiss in his duties. It was a real education to be an examiner 
in a board of which he was the Chairman. As an examiner 
he was generally liberal in marking and kind to the unfortu- 
nate who were just below the pass minimum. Bat he never 
allowed or tolerated the pushing up of a candidate from the 
Second to the First class by giving even one grace mark. 
Once when a Teacher of a University proposed a resolution 
to raise some candidates in a Science subject from the Second 
to the First class, he gently rebuked him and pointed out to 
him that such a course would throw open the gates of 
favouritism. 

He was ready to admit the merit of any Pandit, but 
he was very jealous of any Pandit, however eminent, appearing 
as having knowledge of subjects which he did not have, and 
he \vould leave no opportunity to expose any conceit or pre- 
sumption. He had a supreme self-confidence in his judgment 
in this respect. Once during the visit of H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales to Madras in 1921, Khilats were presented 
to a few eminent Pandits of whom Mahamahopadhyaya 
I)esikacharya of Tirupati was one! The names of the 
recipients were decided by a small cbmmitee presided over by 
Sir K, Srinivasa Ayyangar, a Member of the Executive 
Couhtll and the Vice-Chancellof of the Madras University. 
A feW days before the actual presentation. Sir K. Srinivasa 
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Ayyangar had preprired a iypewxitten.-' SclieduIeJn 

Sastras or subjects in which the recipients were eminent were 
also given. When this schedule was passed to the members 
for perusal, Pi'ofessor Sastriar found against the name of 
Mahamahopadhya}a Kapisthalam Desikachariar the subjects, 
Nyaya and Mimamsa, and he took out his pen and changed 
Mimarasa into Vedanta. Sir K. Srinivasa Ayyangar got 
naturally offended and affirmed that he had correct knowledge 
of the qualifications of the recipients indicating by his tone that 
Sastriar’s action was exceptionable. Professor Sastriar with 
self-control firmly replied “True; Mr. Desikachariar will 
surely go to Madras* to receive the Khilat; please then ask 
him to say in my presence that he is proficient in Mimamsa”. 

By the year 1919-20, his reputation as a Professor was 
very high. When the question of the promotion of the mem- 
bers of Provincial Service to the Indian Educational Service 
was being considered — I believe it is not a breach of propriety 
to say it from this distance — a very balanced statesman in 
Madras wrote to his friends in Delhi and London “It speaks 
of the defective organisation of the Indian Educational Service 
that a scholar of the eminence and ability of Professor 
S. Kuppuswamy Sastri was not recruited direct to the Indian 
Educational Service”. He was easily promoted, and he had 
the distinction of being the Professor of Sanskrit and Compra- 
tive Philology, Presidency College, Madras, to hold a perma- 
nent place in the Indian Educational Service. 

Professor Sastriar was ex-officio Curator of the Govern- 
ment Oriental Manuscripts Library from 1914 and he 
continued till 1936. During the years 1914 to 1921 he 
worked a peripatetic party and collected a vast number of 
rare and valuable manuscripts in Sanskrit and all the South 
Indian languages, and was largely responsible for making 
the Madras Government Library the ‘best of its kind’ in the 
whole of India. In the absence of a separate publication 
section, he made only a slow progress in the publication of 
standard classics. Though delayed, his edition of Matjidana 
Mirra's Brahmasiddhi on Advaita Vedanta with a learned 
historical :aad critical .introduction and numerous indexes 
including the identification of quotations is a - model of 
editorial skill - and scholarly achievement. ‘'The elephant does 
not lay eggs like the ostrich’’. He gai^e a fore taste of this 
skill as early as 1910-11 in editing the Adhvara, I Mimam^ 
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Kutuhala Vrtti and the six volumes of Sri Sankara's Bhasya 
on the Brahma Sutras and the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad in the 
Memorial edition of the Sri Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam, 
Nowhere else do we find such accurate punctuation of classical 
texts as in those six volumes. The routine publication of the 
Descriptive Catalogues and the restoration work were 
systematically carried on. These publications alone run to 
seventy thick volumes during his period of office, and the 
Descriptive Catalogues of the Madras Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library are reputed to be a class by themselves. 

He had a great affection for his pupils and he rejoiced to 
see them well-placed in life. He actively helped two of his 
students in getting the Government of India Scholarship foi 
higher studies in England. In a difficult time (1921) when 
the University Research students had gained a reputation that 
they used the studentship just'to fill a period of unemployment 
and resigned as soon as they got some permanent footing and 
when the University decided to reduce the number of the 
awards from 8 to 2, Sastriar, through the kindness of 
Professor (Sir) Ramunni Menon, got for me one of the 
two awards. I was fortunate that I completed the 
the full period of three years as a Research student in 
the University. In those yea'rs the Madras University had 
not much to its credit on the side of research publications. 
Prof. Sastriar along with a few others hit on the idea of insti- 
tuting the Research Degrees of Ph.D. and D. Sc., and in 
framing the regulations included the clause “that every thesis 
approved for the Doctor’s Degree shall be published by the 
University” implying that the standard of the thesis aimed at 
was that it should be fit for a University publication. Later 
on, however, “shall” was changed to “may” by the University 
authorities and many a good thesis was published elsewhere or 
not published at all. He always showed that my aim as a 
Research Student should be to submit my thesis for the Ph.D. 
Degree. He gave me all facilities of the Library in the Presi- 
dency College, restored many a corrupt passage in the manus- 
cripts that I had to study and explained many an obscure text- 
He would never go to sleep without s^li\?ing amy textual problem. 
He did the same work with many research students and a few 
others, and fostered and fed research work in Madras. He 
carefully revised all the papers, theses and books written by his 
many pupils and closely watched their progress as scholars. He 
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R. Narayana Aiyar, i.c.s., (Retd,). 

I thank the Committee of the Samskrta Academy for the 
honour they have done me in asking me to inaugurate the Rt. 
Plon'ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri Ramayana Lecture with a 
paper in English. The Lectureship is a very fitiing memorial 
to Sastriar who had a deep love and reverence for our national 
epic — he was a man of one book as he used often to say — and 
in particular to his Lectures on the Ramayana embodying as 
they do the results of a profound and life-long study of 
Valmiki. They were the last, not least, of his great services to 
his countrymen, and it is very appropriate that the Samskrta 
Academy under whose auspices they were delivered should 
encourage Ramayana scholarship and research by instituting 
this annual Lectureship in memory of his services to the 
Academy. But how the learned Academicians came to pitch 
upon me for inaugurating the series is more than I can tell. I 
can only suppose that they proceeded on the iucus a non 
lucendo principle, the principle of discordant etymology or 
explanation by contraries. A grove in Latin is called lucus 
from lucere, to shine, meaning a place resplendent with light, 
because it does not shine there ! Similarly, I am asked to 
deliver this first address in remembrance of Sastriar’s Lectures 
because 1 have not heard any of them! And while many of 
you knew Sastriar intimately, my contacts with him were few 
and brief, and I mostly worshipped him from a distance. 
However, by the courtesy of the Committee, I have bad the 
privilege of reading the whole set of Lectures and perusing 
Sastriar's,own notes of authorities cited, and I should like to 
say what a deep impression the Lectures make on a reader. I 
know of only two other series of Lectures delivered in Madras 
which Sastriar’s can be compared with, Dr. Miller's Uctures 
on Shakespeare— what we used to call criticism lessons, and 
Professor Rangacharya’s discourses on the Gita. The mere 

^ * The Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri Ramayana Endow- 

ment Lecture delivered at the Valmiki Day celebrations of the 
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labour involved in preparing the Lectures, illustrated by 
hundreds of verses from Yalmiki, and the concentration best- 
owed, are prodigious, and -can be appreciated only by the 
learned. 

When we remember that week in week out Sastriar was at 
it for seven months, we may well marvel at the achievement 
at his age of such a well-rounded series of character studies in 
the Ramayana. Sastriar wrote and spoke English as to the 
manner born. He was a master of English prose and no mean 
Sanskrit scholar, as his beautiful translations of long and 
difficult, melodious and moving passages in Valmiki testify. 
His gifts of selection and presentation, and of apt phrasing 
which rose to his lips, without effort, were unique. He tells 
you that he hardly expects to carry you with him in what he 
says, and then you find yourself carried along by the sheer 
vreight and persuasiveness of his talk. Criticism for the time 
is disarmed — 

IV. iii. 34. 

‘ Would charm the spirit of a foe 
Whose sword is raised for moi'tal blow.’ (Griffith) 

Above all, the Lectures are charged with a high moral 
fervour. Sastriar delighted in posing ethical problems, and he 
never let slip an opening in his exposition of the Poet to drive 
moral lessons home. His large and varied experience and his 
profound wisdom invest these with an authority all its own, 
and I venture to think that the ethical and moral teaching in 
the Lectures will be found to be not the least of the elements 
of permanent value in the book. Having read the typescript 
from end to end, may I say a word in praise of the stenogra- 
phers* whose labour of love has preserved the spoken word for 
us intact? You will all join with me in congratulating the 
Academy on its decision to publish the Lectures, and in hoping 
that the Committee may be enabled to bring out the book soon, 
if possible before the anniversary of this Lectureship comes 
round. 

For my paper this evening the Committee kindly let me 
choose my own subject, and I thought I could not do better 

* Sri V. Duraiswami, b.a., in particular.— Eds. 
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than attempt an illustration of one of the myriad and manifold 
virtues of Rama — which has been in my mind 

for a long time. The virtue L refer to is 
occurring in the opening sarga of Ayodhyakanda, verse 24. 
The meaning of the phrase is that Rama had a knowledge of 
his own as well as of others’ failings, that is to say, that no 
one was more aware than Rama of his own faults. In illustra- 
tion of this rarest of hun;an virtues, Govindaraja cites Rama’s 
words to Vibhlsana about Bharata’s entreaty at Citrakuta 




VI. cxxiv, 19. 


Rama was acutely conscious of his failure to grant 
Bharata’s prayer that he, Rama, should return to Ayodhya. I 
do not know that this could be accounted a ‘dosa’ in Rama, 
but doubtless the commentator cites it because Rama himself 
mentions it. I wish to draw attention to a ‘dosa’ which lies 
at the very threshold of the Ramayana history and which for 
that reason is apt to be overlooked. For a proper appreciation 
of it, it is necessary to exhibit it in its setting at some length. 
But before I do so, let me seek your indulgence and ask you 
to loolAupon any views I advance not as propositions put for- 
ward dogmaticaUy, but in the light of doubts and difficulties 
formulated for your consideration. 

When Dasaratha was old and full of days, he having pre- 
viously conferred with his ministers made up his mind to 
crown Rama heir to the throne. He convoked the brahmans 
and the princes and nobles of the realm and the commonalty 
and put the proposition to them. They said, in the words o 
the Campu — 

1% I! • 

V " ■■ ii. 6. 

By the acclamation of the people Rama was formally 
this father’s coadjutor. The king anno«WC9<i-^ 
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and charged Vasistha and Vamadeva to take order for the 
coronation, 

II. iii. 4. 

The two purohits there and then issued commands 
to Sumantra and the great officers of state to get every- 
thing ready for the great ceremony to take place on the 
following morning, and reported that the arrangements were 
complete. The ‘pari sad' was still in session, and the king 
summoned Rama to attend at it. When he came, the king 
solemnly proclaimed that he was to be crowned heir to the 
throne on the morrow when the moon would be in auspici- 
ous conjunction with the asterism of Pusya. He delivered to 
Rama a charge such as Kasyapa might have given to 
Devendra, or David to Solomon. Many considerations, he 
said, marked Rama out for the succession, but the chiefest 
that weighed with him was that by the graces of his own 
character the Prince had found favour in the sight of his 
people. The pith and marrow of his ‘putranusasana’*, 
paternal precepts, was that he who would rule a kingdom 
must first rule his senses; he must root out the congenital 
vices that desire breeds, the evil passions that ange/ begets. 

R%«Tt ^ i 

II. iii. 43. 

That the Poet meant a deep significance to be attached 
to this particular precept so solemnly inculcated in the mind 
of Rama by his father at the outset is clear from the words 
which he puts into the mouth of Mandodari at the close of 
the story — 

Rfrr?r: | 

Reiffri ii 

VI. cxiv. 72. 

Ravana s downfall involving that of his whole race is 
traceable to the fact that he had never received such instruc- 
tion from his elders, or, if he had, it had gone in at one ear 
and out at the other. To proceed with Dasaratha's charge. 

* For ‘putranusasana’ cf. Brhadaranyakopanisad, 1.5.17 
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Modesty that was innate in Rama would grace him even more 
in his exalted station — 

Rama saluted the king and made his way home through 
cheering crowds. The king dissolved the assembly, and the 
people went home, not as you might suppose to make a night of 
it but to propitiate the gods 

II. ii. 53. 

Straight from the hall of assembly hastened a batch of 
Rama’s friends to impart the glad tidings to Kausalya, who 
honoured them with ‘purnapatra’. The king held another brief 
consultation with his ministers, fixed the hour for the auspici- 
ous event on the morrow, and settled the ‘purvanga’, prelimin- 
aries, to be gone through that day. 

Having dismissed the ministers, he retired within doors, 
but not to seek repose. The old king seemed possessed by some 
restless energy, Porthwitb be summoned Rama again to his 
presence. Both Sumantra who carried the cryptic message that 
Rama was wanted and the Prince himself were a little mystified. 
However, as father and son were closeted together, it 
became obvious to Rama that his father had something to say 
which was of an intimate and confidential nature, not all of 
which was fit for the ears of the assembly. The customary 
precepts delivered by the king in public related to how Rama 
should conduct himself in his office as protector of the people. 
There remained the injunction as to how he should prepare him- 
self spiritually for the consecration. The purohit would pre- 
sently be despatched to assist Rama with the preliminary rites, 
but it was in the fitness of things that Rama should receive the 
injunction from his father’s own lips. In company with Sita, | 
Rama was to keep vigil, resting on a couch of sacred grass, and 
observe a fast. But there was something more important 
which was for Rama’s ears alone, hence the urgent summons 
to him to wait upon the king in private. Dasaratha had latter- 
ly been weighed down with many a care o.ver the question of 
nominating his successor, but he mostly kept his own counsel 
about them’. Evil portents in the sky and on earth that appeared 
to him troubled him, and he confided to his ministers that 
he was airMd of them. To the people at large he did not 
" ' 'f i&p^hdihgddalh as-i^.jreason for recom- 
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mending Rama to their choice; he simply said that he had 
borne the yoke — a one-holed yoke as we may term it — too 
long and that it was time he shifted part of the burden of 
state to younger shoulders, ^ 

Cf. ‘‘ Wit r 

Raghuvamsa, V. 66, 
Now on the eve of the coronation Dasaratha took Rama 
more or less completely into his confidence— I say more or less 
for a reason which \Vill appear farther on. After referring to 
his own great age and the people’s ardent desire to see Rama 
crowned, the king disclosed to Rama that he had been visited 
with evil dreams in which he heard thunder from a blue sky 
and saw flaming meteors crash, through space. We may 
note in passing that the dread visions he mentioned to 
his ministers were thus not “real” but conjured up by 
a disordered imagination and are probably to be regarded 
as ‘■‘subjective”. But “unreal” as they were they left the 
poor old king in a terrible state of mind. The astrologers 
of the court, in addition, as he told Rama, had apprised him 
of a malefic conjunction of the planets with his natal 
star — a fact of course which the king’s ministers could not have 
been unaware of. He confided to Rama his fears that the 
ominous signs which had appeared to him in visions and the 
courses of the planets presaged his own death or other dire 
disaster. It was imperative therefore that Rama should 
receive his anointment before anything should occur to change 
the king’s mind. Then there was something else which oppres- 
sed his mind and which he had probably not revealed to his 
ministers. He confessed to Rama that he would be relieved in 
mind if he crowned him yuvaraja while Bharata still tarried at 
Rajagrha with his uncle and his grandfather. Bharata to be 
sure was absolutely straight and was a staunch adherent of 
Rama, but he was human after all and might conceivably 
change his mind, and the king would rather that the installation 
which he had resolved upon should take place on the very 
morrow. Rama must accordingly along with Sita enter upon 
his ‘upavasa’, fast, forthwith, while his friends provided a 
vigilant guard for them in their nocturnal devotions. For, as 
the Poet with a touch of his dramatic irony makes the king 
add, “many’s the hitch that gets in the way of such auspicious 
undertakings,” as if any human agency could unravel the knots 
in which be was tying himself up even then. Rama listened in 
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Katisalya, as we learn from_ Mantharii later, busied her- 
] self, as desired by Rama, with distributing largess to the people, 
i with the aid of her almoners. 

Meanwhile the king called V'asistha and asked him to go 
to Rama and inaugurate the fast of the prince and princess 
with due rites, it was too high a duty to be delegated to one 
of lesser rank, so the great preceptor went himself. He drove 
in state to Rama’s mansion and started the upavasa to the 
accompaniment of sacred texts. Not till he returned and 
reported that he had carried out the royal command did the 
king dismiss his entourage and retire into the inner apartments. 
He had had a strenuous day, but he was evidently anxious to 
ensure that no lapse occurred in any article of the plan he had 
formed. 

After the purohit left Rama spent a little time in the 
company of his friends, and when they had taken leave he 
along with Sita offered woi'ship to the Supreme Being, com- 
plete in every part including the pouring of oblations into the 
fire and nivedana, and they spent the night in fast and medita- 
tion, everything being carried out in strict accord with the 
purohit’s instructions. Rising from the couch of sacred grass 
in the last watch of the night, the royal couple performed their 
ablutions and Rama offered his morning prayers. With the 
chanting of ‘svastipunyahavacana’ by the l)rahmans the preli- 
minaries ordained by the king came to a close and Rama’s 
spiritual preparation for the consecration was complete. 

3iqi«qf iJiiqRW ii 

n. vi. 7, 8. 

Familiar to you as this story is, I have recounted it cir- 
cumstantially to call attention to two points which have an 
important bearing on what I am about to say. The king is the 
moving spirit in the whole proceedings. Unlike Sugriva who 
, left everything to his ministers and failed to keep an eye on 
them — 

IV. xxix. 5. 

he held the reins firmly in his own hands, and it is only in the 
next scene when he is with Kaikeyi that he lets them slip out of 
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his nerveless hands and she picks them up. Rama plays but a 
passive part, acting only in deference to his father. That is a 
point to keep in mind. The other is that the Poet’s narrative 
of these events in the first six sargas of Ayodhyakanda is one 
of swift action. The king first consults the ministers, immedi- 
ately convokes the assembly, summons Kama to it there and 
then, publicly delivers his putranusasana to him, dismisses the 
assembly, and at once sends for Rama again, this time private- 
ly, lets him into his confidence touching the urgency of the 
matter, and orders him to get along with the purvahga. Rama 
goes to his mother, receives her blessings, and takes Sita along 
with him for the upavasa to be observed by them both. 
Vasistha arrives at once, starts the upavasa, and reports to the 
king. The divya-dampatis lose no time in beginning their 
aradhana of the family deity, and at the close of it they 
observe the fast as ordained. The purvahga is finished without 
impediment of any sort, and the stage is set for Manthara’s 
entry. Without any unnecessary divagation, pausing here and 
there only to describe the people’s manifestation of their joy, 
which is a part of his programme, the Poet takes us rapidly 
from step to step and lets us hardly suspect, much less detect, 
any defect in the order of the day. '*^e usually take things in 
the Ramayana for granted ; at best we make but a cursory 
examination. We assume for instance that where Dasaratha 
and Vasistha had the ordering of affairs nothing could possibly 
have gone amiss. And yet if we subject the proceedings to a 
close analysis, we shall find a grave lacuna, what 1 venture to 
submit is a weak spot in Rama’s preparation for the moment- 
ous event. When he left Kausalya’s house after receiving her 
blessings and Sumitra’s, he went straight home with Sita to 
begin the upavasa instead of going to Kaikeyi's apartments 
also, paying his duty to her, and obtaining her ‘ anugraha *, 
blessings, no less indispensable to him than his own mother’s 
and Sumitra’s before he took the purvanga vows. 

It may be that to this suggestion that Rama was in fault 
in omitting a duty to Kaikeyi some may react by ejaculating, 
as a learned Bhagavata once did to me, ‘Fie on that widow!* 
That of course derives from the traditional prejudice against 
Kaikeyi, but it is not a hel|)fui approach at any^imb to the 
problems presented by the Ramayana. Yalmiki himself does 
I P^t itunoB his , words about Kaikeyi, he doejs hot^wsitate to call 
^if$vJahai^|L’,j^lhe most 'Opprobrious; 
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But the jgnobleness of her conduct did not blind Rama to what 
was due to her. Feelings are a bad guide. For a juster view 
grounded on the Poet himself and a more enlightened guidance 
in appreciating this point, I should like to refer you to a pass- 
age in Sastriar’s Lectures. Enlarging on the Hoka 

H m ii 

II. cxii. 31, 

which he was rather fond of aijid quotes more than once, he 
says: “At the end of the talk between Bharata and Sri Rama 
in Citrakuta, when Rama had stood firm in his resolve to carry 
out his father’s orders, the three mothers, Kaikeyi included, 
were unable to say good-bye to him. They were so overcome 
with grief that the words stuck in their throats. No more was 
he able to say a word. He merely cried and went into the 
‘parnakuti’, but not without having made pranamams to them 
all. “The commentator”, Sastriar goes on to say, “asks us to 
note the plural ^*Jl|:and says 

(that is, this indicates that Kaikeyi stood exculpated). This 
goes too far”, Sastriar points out,” for Rama is so exalted a 
character that even if a little stain had remained in Kaikeyi’s 
case, he would not have omitted the duty of making prana- 
mams to her. She was hi s mother like the others. He never 
forgot the duty he owed to her. He never would have with- 
held from her the marks of reverence that he showed to 
Eausalya and to Sumitra. There is no doubt about it.” 
Whether, if the oiilission I make bold here to allege against 
Rama were present to Sastriar’s mind, he would have made a 
positive assertion of this character and in such emphatic and 
unqualified terms, I will leave you to judge when I have set 
out my points. But there can be no disagreement with his 
statement that Rama would not be Rama if he treated Kaikeyi 
as aught but his mother. That is axiomatic. According to the 
dharmasastra, the stepmother is one of one’s five mothers, and 
ranks only next to one’s own mother. 

' Ficir i 

U : 

Apart from this sastiraic relationship, there was a Vefy 
special and entirely unique bond of relationship between Rama 
a«dJ»SjsfeepHBathers':Sf(mitra and -■ Kaikeyi. Not''Op'ly'‘*We#e 
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they as dhartnapatnis distinguished from the three hundred 
and fifty istapatnis of his father, but they were the partakers 
along with his mother of the divine ‘payasa’, and an ‘amsa’, 
part, of Visnu of whom Rama was but a moiety was carried 
by each of them in her womb for the full period of his own 
gestation, twelve lunar months. You remember for instance 
how Laksmana at a critical mement when he was struck down 
by Ravana with a blow from Brahma’s sakti recalled to his 
mind the ‘visnorbhaga’ in him. (VI. lix. 111). As the chosen 
vehicles of the divine incarnation the three queens whom the 
Poet compares to Hri, Sri, and Kirti, were so to speak a unity 
in multeity — 

fq'Olf f eqicqR II 

I. XV. 21, 

though this truth is obscured for us by the squabbles of jea- 
lousy between the senior queen and the favourite. And in 
tiieir death they were not divided, for theirs, as I shall have 
occasion to point out farther on, was a case of anumarana. 
Suraitra and Kaikeyi were therefore Rama’s mothers not only 
in the sastraic but in an altogether exceptional sense. 

Look at the matter again in this light. Suppose Kaikeyi 
by invitation of Kausalya had been present along with Sumitra 
in Kausalya’s house when Rama went to see his mother, he 
would have done obeisance to her as the Poet expressly says he 
did to Sumitra. It would have been a graceful gesture on thel 
elder queen’s part to have so invited her. We must not sup- 
pose that she had not so much ‘lalitj^a’; the constraint put upon 
her by the coldness of the king is answerable for it. But the 
fact that Kaikeyi was not present at the time made no differ- 
ence so far as Rama’s duty to her was concerned. He was 
well aware that Kaikeyi would not visit his mother on any 
account any more than Kausalya would think of showing her- 
self in her rival’s company. We see them together only when 
Rama comes with Sita and Laksmana to take leave of the king 
and the latter summons all his wives to ^ be in attendance, 
Kaikeyi we meet in Kausalya’s house only ^hgnf^e breath had 
left the king’s body and she turned up witli ail th^ other wo- 
men for a last look at him before he was de|osit^ ih the boat 
pi oU. This ‘tillai muyayirai^ar’ i» fact ssnnftif^feilier'onl^n 
cessions, Mttnifes];Iy, duty to 
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have waited upon Kaikeyi and received her blessings for a 
prosperous outcome of his solemn fast. 

Discord there had always existed between her and his 
mother, but Rama had never let their mutual antipathy affect 
him in his filial love for Kaikeyi; his relations with her had 
always been cordial. And be it said to the credit of Kausalya 
that for her part she never felt resentment at it. What did 
Kaikeyi herself say to Manthara ? 

’w € 9 f| Jiiq; II 

II. viii. 18. 

Tf my own son is dear to me let me tell you that Rama is 
even dearer : Most duteous is Rama to Kausalya, but do you 
know, he is more dutiful to me than to his own mother.’ What 
is the secret of this frank and open testimony borne by Kaikeyi? 
Bharata had been carried off by his uncle to Rajagrha within 
a few months of his marriage. We can imagine what it must 
have been for the mother to be separated from her only son for 
a matter of ten or eleven years. Kausalya had Rama to com- 
fort her, and Sumitra had Laksmana, but Kaikeyi had not 
Bharata by her side to minister to her or bestow her affection on. 
Rama felt for her with his quick sympathy, and true to his 
name, delighted her by his filial devotion, 

! "His little nameless, unremembered acts 
/ Of kindness and of love,” 

and filled the aching void of the mother’s heart. Astute Man- 
thara saw that Rama had all but supplanted Bharata in her 
mistress’s affections. While therefore she fomented Kaikeyi’s 
feelings of jealousy towards Kausalya, she thought that that 
by itself would be of little avail to make her turn against 
Rama, and began to instil slow poison into her mind against 

I Rama himself holding him up to her as her sons’s born 

enemy (II. viii. 35^. 

Rama for his part — did he suspect any evil intent in 
Kaikeyi? Here are his words to Laksmana — 

51 ttisq iRdPcfllitdt || ' 

5 rpin% If ^«rT 51 JTig:i hrp^ji. i 
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^^Yoii imagioe that Kaikeyi is animated by. some fell pur- 
pose against me and has destined me to this pain and suffering. 
What possible ill will can she cherish against me when on my 
part I ha¥e always shown her the same love and reverence that 
I have shown to my mother and yours, and she on her part has 
treated me with the same affection that she bears her own son? 
Her change of heart towards me can only be ascribed to the 
I workings of Fate/^ 


: 


Far from harbouring any distrust of Kaikeyi, Rama actu- 
ally believed that she would promote his interest. He knew that 
the king who did not think it worth troubling himself about 
even to communicate to Kausalya his resolve to crown her son 
would make Kaikeyi his confidant. Did not Dasaratha him- 
self say to his favourite — 


^ ecfcTi fci \ 

II. xii. 70. 

“For your sake I neglected her who in every way deserved 
consideration and kindly treatment from me, and now I repent ' 
like a sick man who had gorged himself on unwholesome 
dainties” — 


II. xii. 71. 

When on the morning of the fateful day Rama was in 
readiness for the coronation Sumantra was announced. He 

came in beaming with joy — l?r: — because Kaikeyi 
had bidden him with an auspicious greeting fetch Rama with- 
out delay — 

^ ^iqi i%=qKair n 

II. xiv. 63, 65. 

He hailed Rama with Visvamitra’s famous greeting, 
5:iJT !, and told him that his father wished to see 
him along with Kaikeyi. Rama was overjoyed — 

Bitl Jfligra: I 

' H.'xvi, 13 S. 

He hardly suspected that there was a surprise in store for 
him. Het tamed to Sita and said: “Hem Is Samantra come 
'8^fpai|h|:,4r9'n|ii$^qi|9ey|’§ house - with’ fa^r^ 
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What do you think? To be sure, he and my mother— 

F have been in close consultation touching my coro- 

nation. Having learnt my father’s purpose to crown me at 
once, she wishes to gratify him. Ever intent on my good she 
is happy that I am to be crowned. She is accordingly urging 
him on as the prosperous hour is drawing nigh. It is of happy 
augury that my father is with his beloved queen just now— 

, and that he has sent my friend Sumantra to 

me on this charge. That a minister like Sumantra who enjoys 
their confidence should bear the message shows what important 
and intimate counsel my father and mother have been holding 
together; there is no doubt that the king is going to crown me 
yuvaraja at once/^ 

qMi qRSRisr ciisii anrici: | 

II. xvi. 19. 

Now, that being Rama’s belief about the ardour of 
Kaikeyi's good will towards him — and there is not the slightest 
reason to question its sincerity, — should he not have shown 
the reverence that was due to her before he entered on his 



purpose in senamg tor mm, wnen we luiguu uc uispuscu lu 
overlook a lapse in him, Rama did not omit his filial duty to 
her. Describing the shock experienced by him; the Poet says 
that when Rama in his elation stepped into the august presence, 
he caught sight of the monarch’s agonized face and shuddered 
as if he had trodden on a serpent — 

II. xviii. 4. 

a simile which he puts with great effect into the month of 
Kausalya later — 

<1^^ i%r5^4f i 

if II 

II. xliii. 2. 

VVhen Rama heard the decree of banishment from Raikeyi 
he received it with the utmost submission, uttering only this 
gentle remonstrance — 

q-fq gilflC I 

eclf 11 

II. xix. 24. 

“You seem hardly to allow that I' possess any virtue. 
You know that I am yours to bid in anything you choose, you 
are my complete mistress ; and yet you asked my father as a 
favour to lay this command on me. Am I so void of truth 
and magnanimity?” The king broke down utterly. Loth to 
pirolong the torment— 1 '-^ is a favourite saying- 

df .his};{ llaxi. 48; II. i. 5)— Rama rushed out, tmt not with©^: 
i vj^ii^hinsr thje; feet of the unconscious kin|f and, to, the. Poets 
'‘fep'ittdi^Etidn, Kaikeyi’s—he calls het' citcuiiJ-' 

'■'^bhlating them both. ■ ' ■ ' yf i:;*: .;;f 
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When Sumantra had driven the exiles to the Ganges and 
was sent back to Ayodhya, Rama gave him amessage to 
deliver, going into considerable detail, and charging him in 
particular to convey his respectful inquiries to his mother and 
to the other royal ladies, making special mention of Kaikeyi — 


#fclT: 3^1: 3?!: i) 


II. Hi. 30. 


When Bharata appeared at ’ the Delectable Mount, Rama 
who did not know yet that the queen mothers had accompanied 
him made inquiry of the, welfare of every one from the king 

downwards in due order and succession, he hoped that 

the noble queen Kaikeyi was glad at heart — 

II. c. II. 

The hope thus expressed bore reference to the realisation 
of her own hopes, but it is hardly necessary to say that in 
Rama’s mouth and addressed to Bharata it was an utterance of 
unfeigned good will as he was incapable of malice or simula- 
tion. Noteworthy however is the epithet which the Poet 
who had stigmatised her as deliberately puts into 

Rama’s mouth here; as the commentator points out, 

— the term signifies that Rama held Kaikeyi 
in higher esteem if that was possible than he held his own 
mother. 

A little farther on the Poet describes the affecting meeting 
between Rama and all the widowed queen mothers and says 
that he touched the feet of them all in obeisance — 

tirai m: 1 

RlfOlf PgSToqii: I) 

II. ciii. 18. 

In the extract I read from Sastriar's Lectures the obeisance 
that Rama made to Kaikeyi along with' the other queens at the 
conclusion of the pact of Citrakuta between the brothers has 
been referred to. But I may draw attention to a striking 
expression that Rama uses about Kaikeyi at the very opening 
of his argument with Bharata. , ! . 
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5r(^f?<T?TR i 

cfRsfef 

QfcTf^qr qsT q#fa ?iqf I 

Rfcin%*qig#st U 

II. civ. 21, 22. 

“Our mother/’ he points out to Bharata, “is entitled to 
the same respect and obedience from us as our father who is 
honoured by the whole world. When they, both of them 
righteous, order me to go to the forest, how can I transgress 
their command ?” He re-enforced this when, scouting Bharata’s 
proposal that he should deputise for Rama in Dandaka, he 
declared with finality that Kaikeyl had spoken right* and that 

their father had acted right. 

qqi qii^r I3i%e: I 

^ I%f q a II 

II. cxi. 29, 

It was the high design of the gods that their earthly ins- 
trument, Kaikeyi, should lie under a curse till their purpose 
had been fulfilled, and it behoved them when Ravana and his 
evil works had been destroyed to lift the curse from her. 
They accordingly brought Dasaratha on the scene, and, prompt- 
\ly, Rama made intercession with his father on behalf of 
) Kaikeyi and Bharata and obtained a revocation of the dread 
' airse that the king had uttered fourteen years before. 

Presently when Vibbisana pressed Rama to stay a day or 
two with him as his guest, Rama begged to be excused, and 
said, ‘T yearn to see Bharata, and Kausatya, and Sumitra, 

and illustrious Kaikeyi — ^ (VI, cxxiv. 20), 

‘yasasvini’ having an added signification as used by Rama 
now, by reason of the signal favour shown to her by the gods, 
which he deemed it his prime duty to communicate to her. 

It was the same to the end of the chapter. Rama’s respect 
for. Kaikeyi never abated. Centuries rolled by and Rama was 
old. His illustrious mother died, and Sumitra and illustrious 
Kaikeyi followed her — " '.-’'C,. ! 

, f ! s i-i o. * i ^ ■ '' •' " ; 
;',v gfi ^ Hist 

j ‘ ; ‘ iPp .?<’ 16 , 

xvn-i6 ■. Jv ' ^ 







their anumarana brin'ging home to us how the tnree motneis 
are a unity in multeity. The Poet says that Rama at due seasons 
offered 'mahadana’, grants of agraharas, gifts of milch kine, 
and so forth, to brahmans in honour of all three mothers 
without distinction— . 

® VII. xcix. 18. 

In the light of these proofs of Rama’s dutifulness to 
Kaikeyi, it is to say the least of it remarkable that on the eve 
of his coronation as heir to the throne he omitted to go and 
pay his respects to her. The coronation was not a mere fete 
though the people observed it as a gala day. It possessed a 
profound religious significance. Rama was solemnly to dedi- 
cate himself to the service of the people, and the importance of 
his spiritual preparation for it is emphasized by the Poet in the 
king’s putranusasana, in Rama’s matrvandana, and particularly 
in the upavasa observed by both the prince and princess on the 
eve of it. That is a religious ceremony of prime importance 
prescribed fay Bodhayana in his Rajabhisekavidhi, and as we saw 
it was personally inaugurated by Vasistha. It was incumbent 
\uponRamato have the anugraha of elders before entering 
Wpon it. We do not neglect to offer purnaphala to our elders 
however insignificant they may be and solicit their blessings 
before beginning auspicious religious rites. There is a small 
but interesting point which I may notice in this connection. 
When Visvamitra bore Rama and Laksraana away to guard 
his sacrifice, they were sent with a benediction — 

^ WllfsTf ei fl (T^r: I 

as Kalidasa puts it (Raghuvamsa, xi. 6). Now our texts read 


that is to say, that the benediction was pronounced by the 
mother, i.e., Kausalya, and by the father. Kausalya’s benedic- 
tion was enough for Laksmana also, but there is a variant 
reading, viz., • - > ' ' ' * I***'®!'' ^ I ' ‘P'S ^ \ I 
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that is to say, that not only Kausalya but Kaikeyi and Sumitra 
gave the benediction to the two princes. When Satrughna 

issued forth, STJi^ (Raghuvariisa, xv. 8 ), for the 

conquest of Lavana, we read — 

(VII, Ixiv. 15), 

he respectfully saluted the three mothers. It is my submission 
that Rama should have sought Kaikeyi’s blessings in the same 
way as he obtained Kausalya’s and Sumitra’s and that he was 
in fault in omitting his duty to her. 

It may be temerity in one to ascribe a fault to Rama, but 
it is not necessarily impiety to speak of a ‘dosa’ in connection 
with him. The very description of his unique virtue — 
— implies that Rama as a man born with human 
limitations was not devoid of faults, “ He is all fault who 
hath no fault at all,” says Tennyson. There is a . beautiful 
sentiment of Laksmana which goes to support such, a view. 
When Sugriva offered his apology to Laksmana with that 

famous phrase — there’s no one who does no 

wrong (IV. xxxvi. 11), Laksmana said: 

nil cqf =q 11 

IV. xxxvi. 17. 

“True it is that there is no one who has not done some 
wrong or other, but O lord of monkeys, barring l|ama I know 
of no one but you who can see the wrong done by him and not 
only see it but handsomely own to having done wrong.” Tilaka 
following Tirtha takes in the Amarakosa sense, 

I , a wise man. Better I think and more appropriate 
to the context is Govindaraja’s interpretation 
with an illuminating comment. . , ■ s. 

tI ^ g sr 

We may also call to mind in this connection a saying of Sri 
Sankara’s in the Sutrabhasya (4. 3. 14); 
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‘ for we observe that even the most perfect men commit faults, 
however minute/ oeirrrmw 

You may perhaps ask. what signifies it all, this , 

this mighty trifle of a fault in Rama? Did Kaikeyi take offence. 
Did she banish Rama to the forest because he did not make 
pranamams to her? No! That would be a bizarre way for the 
Poet to employ this circumstance in the development o± tiis 
plot. In omitting Rama’s duty to Kaikeyi he has a covert 
import which he leaves us to infer from his story. To be 
short, he keeps Rama out of Kaikeyi's chamber in order to let 
Manthara in ! Let me explain. We will suppose that Rama 
when he emerged from Kausalya’s house stepped into Kaikeyi s 
apartments before crossing the five outer courts of the palace, 
in order to render her the reverence that by rights she was 
entitled to, we can visualize the scene without any violent 
effort of imagination. Rama would salute Kaikeyi and tell her 
that his father had fixed his coronation for the morrow and 
had ordered him to observe an upavasa that night along with 
Sita. Kaikeyi would express her exceeding joy that the king 
h^A rl(>rided to crown Rama yuvaraja, and would probably tell 
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words as he used to Laksraana touching his attachment to his 
brothers: “Mother, I seek righteousness, wealth, and pleasure, 
and kingdom only for the sake of my dear brothers, for their 
prosperity and happiness. If ever my heart should prove 
traitor to Bharata or Laksmana or Satrughna, and I should 
seek any joy for myself alone deprived of them, may such bliss 
be turned to ashes !” Cf. II. xcvii, 5, 6, 8. 

% 11 

w C^f ^ l 

dcf ^cTf fin^i 1) 

He would make obeisance to Kaikeyi and he would go 
home to observe his vows with her blessings. The seal of her 
approval would have been set upon the king’s plan for the coro- 
nation to take place at once in Bharata’s absence without need 
• of any effort on the king's part to persuade Kaikeyi to accept it. 

On this supposition what would happen when Manthara 
came in, if she ever did? She would find herself forestalled. 
Instead of her calling her royal mistress a fool not to bestir 
herself to stop Rama’s coronation, Kaikeyi would tell her that 
Rama had already received her blessing, that there could be no 
revoking it, and that the woman was crazy to want to meddle 
in such a great matter, and she would send the jnatidasi about 
her business. Completely baffled by Kaikeyi’s resoludon 
Manthara would retire in disgrace. Instead of being idolized 
as she was, she would sink back into the obscurity from which 
she should never have emerged, and the sinister shadow of her 
hump would not have fallen across the pages of the Ramayana. 

Manthara would not have got a chance to work her wicked 
will upon Kaikeyi if Rama had acquitted himself of his duty 
fo the queen. That is the significance of Ramans ‘do§a . In 
other words, had there been no lapse on Rama s part in this 
respect, his coronation need have .suffered no collapse. Bui^ 
; Rtoayana would have closed with that chapter!, ■f. ii 

- . ; iftowr shall we explain this omission of duty on the part of 
we are in the realm of con|ectttr^'" 'Tn one wh< 
w#:^;©twhtiiiQnsaS Rama was o^a*ce ,hf forh^i - } 

....V \ ^ ' 
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cannot be attributed to inadvertency or carelessness or indiffer- 
ence to the claims of duty. Any intention in hrm to ignore 
Kaikeyi must be ruled out. As I said any discourtesy to 
Kaikeyi would be a gross offence to his father. Rama s 
Lute%ransgression towards her 

evidently had the tacit sanction of his father. The fact 
is that after the private audience at which Dasaratha 
took Rama into his confidence, Rama no longer felt himself 
a free agent in this matter. Dasaratha when he brought 
in Bharata in his talk and spoke with concern about his 
desire to instal Rama as yuvaraja while Bharata who ha 
gone to Raiagrha some ten years before was still away, ex- 
pressing his apprehension that Bharata might have changed 
and might not be the same loyal younger brother *at he or- 
merly was, gave Rama a broad hint of the trouble which he 

Teemed vaguely to suspect might arise from him and Kaikeyi. 

I fancy besides that at this interview the king for the first time 

confided to Rama that when he wedded Kaikeyi he had pro- 

/ raised the succession to her progeny. Not that the Poet says 
so either here or on the occasion when Rama reveals it 
■Bharata in open assembly at Citrakuta, after the king s eat , 


l^dl fl I 

Tficiirif II 

II. cvii. 3. 

And I am aware that Govindaraja opines that Rama 
learnt of this secret clause in the marriage treaty ffrora 
Sumantra and others’. It is a moot question in the Ramayana 
and demands as it deserves more comprehensive treatment than 
I should attempt in this context. I will make only one 
observation. Sumantra was a venerable repository of the 
arcana of the Iksvaku House ; he was a muniment room m 
himself; but he kept the sacred mysteries locked away in his 

breast He did not reveal the ancient prophecies of Sanat- 
kumara to Dasaratha till after the king announced his resolve 
to celebrate the great horse-sacri-dce (I. ix, x, xi). The occult 
mysteries of the incarnation and the later life, ot Rama which 
he had heard from the lips of Durvasas,_ he divulged for the 
first time, after the banishment of Sita, and to Laksraana 
alone, under seal of silence (VII. 1, li) ; he says that till that 
moment he had kept them locked up in fais breast, ^ =g[ FlM 
^yjl |}_33)» But even if Rama was hot let into the secret of 
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the rajyasulka by his father, he had heard enough from the 
king to conclude that Bharata though a younger son seemed 
to have some vague claim to the succession of which his 
rnother might press for recognition. As I said already, the 
king held the reins in his firm grasp in this business, and Rama 
was a silent listener and played a passive part. But 
From the line of his father’s talk and the 
tr?nd of his suspicions, from the eager trepidation of his 
manner and his nervous dread of a hitch as of one who saw 
some obstacle lurking round the corner, Rama correctly 
judged that his father’s idea was that he would tackle the 
‘Roota Ranee’ (testy queen) in his own way and prevail on 
her to forgo any opposition that she might offer. If he, Rama 
went to his step-mother to pay his duty now, and if she said 
something untoward, that might upset the apple-cart. In other 
words, he found himself face to face with a conflict of 
duties, and as Prof. Rangacharya observes, one who feels 
a conflict of duties is morally superior to one who is in- 
different to the claims of duty. When in this doubtful frame 
of mind Rama went to his mother, she told him that Sumitra 
and herself hoped for great things from him for their kinsfolk, 
rather pointedly excluding Kaikeyl. There might be nothing 
in his mother’s ignoring her, but things did not look very 
promising for his visit to Kaikeyl. The conflict of duties in 
his lAind, dharma-sahkata, was resolved: ‘ > as he 

was, (II. liii. lOjcxviii. 51), he would not do anything that 
might jeopardize his father’s plans; he would leave Kaikeyl 
severely alone for the present. 

To conclude, I do not mean to suggest, it would be 
grotesque to suggest, that the great revolution which drove the 
heir designate into exile was the result of a little lapse of filial 
duty on the part of Rama. From trifling occasions, says Aris- 
totle, may arise revolutions, but the real causes of them are 
deep and the interests at stake great. Jeannie Geddes’ hurling 
the stool at the head of Bishop Lindsay when he was reading 
the new liturgy in St. Giles’, Edinburgh, was not the real 
cause of the overthrow of Episcopalianism in Scotland in the 
seventeenth century, but was only the occasion of it. Profound 
cosmic causes were at work in the banishment of Rama to 
Dan^ka for the purpose of restoring the moral order of the 
universe which Ravana had upset, but what I have been trying 
to ^ow is how a little fault in Rama contributed to that result. 
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The immortal Poet who had his eye on the ‘vanavasa’ needed 
that small occasion if the divine purpose which he was unfdd- 
ing in his epic was not to be crossed at the outset. His 
supreme artistry will be evident if we contrast his studied 
omission on the one hand of Rama’s duty to Kaikeyi and of 
her blessings on the eve of the coronation with his scrupulous 
if passing mention of these details on the other hand m rela- 
tion to the vanavasa. Kaikeyi sending for Rama to receive 
his sentence of exile gives the command to Sumantra with a 
‘mangalasasana’ on her lips 5*15 il* K^nia receiving 

the sentence from her lips prostrates at her feet and reve- 
rently circumambulates her, 

II 

g I 

ifSIJI’T II 

II. xix. 28, 29, 

If I am not over-refining, I think the Poet meant subtly 
to suggest that there was here no neglect of homage due, no 
to bar the fulfilment of Rama’s vanavasa vow. 

! Blessed in every sense was Rama’s sojourn 
in the forest, in the issue. The ineffable glory of it was^the 
passing of the Kosala kingdom under the sway of the divine 
sandals, the like of which had not been heard of in human 
annals before, nor has been known since. It was in the 
regime of Sri Paduka that the whole of the Ramayana was 
enacted, from Viradha to Ravana, eclipsing the glories of 
Dasaratha’s reign that preceded it and surpassing the splen- 
dour even of Ramarajya that followed it. 


, ,a 
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WESTERN CHALUKYA AND CHOLA CONFLICT IN 
VENGI : GONKA H.i 


M. Venkataramayya, Ootacamund. 

The following Telugu verse occurs in an inscription from 
Nadendia, Narasaraopet taluk, Guntur District, dated Saka 
1062 (A.D.1140) in the reign of the Velanati Choda king 
Gohka II (c. 1132— 1160 A.D.) 

Dhara Siddhi Bela ChlrpuU 

Harina mrigindrudu badigoldrjunuddjin\ 
Srlvatsa Lakshma Govinda 

Girimravajramu jagajjigishudu permin\\ 

[S.IJ. Vol. IV, No. 675, text, 11.27-9] 

The verse relates to the Velanati Chdda king and is descrip- 
tive of his prowess. It says that Gunka II was ‘the lion to the 
deer Siddhi, Beta and Chirpuli and the thunderbolt to the best 
of mountains Srivatsa, Lakshma and Govinda. There can be 
little doubt that the verse puts, as though in a nut-shell, the 
main achievements of Gohka II. As many as six opponents 
overcome by him are grouped here in two sets, Siddhi, Beta 
and Chirpuli forming one and Srivatsa, Lakshma and Goyinda 
forming the other. The object of the present paper is to 
discuss when and under what circumstances Gohka II came 
into conflict with them and who they were. 

It is well-known that the ^ Velanati Chodas were the 
foremost among the noble families of Vehgi to come into 
prominence soon after that country came under imperial 
Chola sway on the accession of Kulottuhga I (1070 A.D). 
Owing to the wide extent of territory comprising two king- 
doms, which Kulottuhga I was called upon to defend, a new 
technique of imperial defence had to be adopted by him. , This 
'was the policy of harnessing the local nobility into his local 

<' ' ’ll. ' This article draws much of its material from tire excellent 
contributions on the history of the period by (1) ProL Nil^anta 
•^astri^-MGb»ilt&; II and CMMyas (Tirupati Oriemt. Gonfiy ; (2) 
Drj, N. V, Ratnanayya : Bh&rati, Volume XXII, pk#t' f/'ppl'168 ff. 
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serv’ice for the defence and administration of the territory by 
granting parts of the very territory as fiefdoms to them. In 
the Vehgi country the policy was adopted with rigour and 
thoroughness since that region had been for some time past 
the bone of contention between the Cholas and the Western 
Chajukyas. The Velanadu chiefs were one of these nobility 
who were at first granted a small fief, the sindhu-yitg^ndfitaradesa, 

i.e., the region between the rivers, Krishna and Tungabhadra 
in the Guntur District.! The region being called Velanadu 
from times of old, the Ch5Ia chiefs who were made masters 
of it acquired the name of V'alanati Chodas, with their capital 
at Tsandavolu, Repalle taluk. As reward for loyal service, 
their fiefdom was gradually enlarged by the grant of more 
and more ^extensive territory, like the 1300 District, the 
Velanadu 6000 District, the 6300 District, till finally the whole 
of Vengl 16000 country was betowed upon them by Kulot- 
tunga L The rapid rise of the Velanadu Chodas shows the 
confidence and trust which Kulottunga bestowed upon them, 
reciprocated by efficient and loyal service on their part. The 
Chola monarch even adopted the Velanadu chief Kulottunga 
Rajendra Chodaya I (c. 1107-1132 A. D) as his own son.^ 
Likewise Kulottunga I raised another family to feudal status 
with the same political objective. They were the Konda-* 
padumati chiefs of Nadendla,^ among whom Eladayasiihha 
alias Aniyanka-Bhima showed his mettle in the Kalifiga 
wars of Kulottunga I by securing victory together with a 
large booty of elephants to his Chola master.^ The title, 
Kuldttuhga’-Chdda-divya-snpada-padmdrddhaka donned by 


1. Hulusch took the two rivers to be the Gddavarl and 
Krishna. The dominion of the Velanati Chodas, however, lay 
always south of the Krishna and so the second of the two rivers 
must be different from the Gddavari and it was evidently the 
Tungabhadra in the Guntur District, to the east of which 
Velanadu lay as stated in inscriptions. {Tungabhadra-taranginydh 
prdk-desam Velamd4ti), 

2. ARE. No. 277 of 1905; ARE., 1936, pt. 11, para. 31, 
Ep. Ind. Vol IV, pp. 32 ff . 

3. S.LL VoL IV, No, 672. Vol. VI, No. 240 ; E.I, Vol. VI, 

p. 148. The villages of Enmadala (Guntur taluk), Medikonduru, 
Sattenapalle, , Narnepadu (Sattenapalle taluk) are stated in 
inscriptions to be in;Kpn^apa^y.imti,j.c«>ui:iti^^ ^ ^ ( ' 
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Choda prince Gonka II against a number of opponents. We 
may review the events that led to this encounter. 

During his last days, i.e., sometime before A. D. 1 118, 
Kulottuhga I found it necessary to recall his son, Vikrama 
Chola from the Vengi viceroyalty, perhaps to ensure the latter’s 
peaceful succession.^ The defence of V ehgi devolved upon 
the Velanati Rajendra Chodaya but as the events which 
immediately followed proved, the task was too much for him. 
The Western Chalukyas under Vikramaditya VI, who were 
only waiting for an opportunity of the kind, fell upon the 
country and overran it. This conquest is attested to by several 
inscriptions of which the earliest of date, December 19, 1118 
A. D. is found at Kommuru (Guntur District) in which the 
Western Chalukya general Anantapala Dandanayaka is 
described as ruling over Vengi 14000.^ The details of the 
conquest and of their victorious march to KanchN as recorded 
in a number of other inscriptions, broadly indicate that the 
Western Chalukyas were supported by the Eastern Gahgas of 
Kalihga,^ the Kona chief s^ and the Telugu Chodas while they 
were stoutly opposed on behalf of Kulottuhga by the Velanadu 
chiefs,® the Kondapadumatis,^ the Parichchedins of Guntur® 
and the Kota chiefs of Amaravati. While Anantapala 
Dandanayaka held the entire Vehgl 14000 under his charge, 
another Chalukya general Dandanayaka Vatsaraja encamped 
at Amaravati, the Kota capital in or before 1129® A. D. That 
very adopted son of Kulottuhga I, Velanati Rajendra Chodaya 

1. Colas, Vol. n,p. 45. 

2. S.LL Vol, IX, pt. 1, No. 196. 

3. SJ.U Vol. IX, pt. I, No. 220, text, 11. 114-5 : No. 213. 

4. Colas, II, p. 45. 

5. S.l.L, Vol IV, Nos. 1156, 1161 & ISl?. 

> 6. S.II., Vol 1% pt. I , No. 213, • A.R.E., I9O6, pt. ii, para 40. 

7, SJ.L, Vol. VI, No. 117. This recoid of A. D. 1118 

contains the; description of a battle that took place at Bezwada in 
■which Sura, a general of the Kondapadumati Manda distinguished 
himselL If this had any connection with the Chalukya conquest 
of Vengi, we may suppose that their invasion began by about this 
,liate.'i .i. ,/ v*.-> ; 

8. Mys. Gaz; Vol. II, pt. ii, p. 812; d.R.JE, 1919, pt, ii, parh. 

31: 5././., Vol.IX,pt-!,-Nos.,;2l5,W' ■; Mi 

• p, Vol. VI* No, > . V • ■ : 
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1. S.LL, Vol. IV, No 1228. 

2. Vol. VI, No. 6S1, text II. 37-9 ; 5'././. Vol. IV, 
No. 132'. 

3. S.LL, Vol IX, pt. i. No. 213 (June 1126 A.D.) ; S.LL Vol. 
IV, No. 811 (August 1127 A.D.) ; S.LL Vol. VI, No. 217 (December 
1129 A.D.) ; S.LL Vol. IV, No. 13w9 (1131 A.D.) No. 1217 (1132 
A.D.) ; S.LL Vul. V, No. 68 (1135 A.D.). 

4. 5.7.7. Vol. 1V‘ Nos. 1158 (1132 A.D.), 1253 (1132 A.D.), 

1156 (1135 AD) 1080 (1136 A.D.). . 

,, ,5. A.jR.£., No. 596 of 1909 (1129 A.D.). , 

’6'.v’5J./vVoI. IV, No. 1220. ' , ■ 

7.' S,LL yol IV, No. 1228; Vol. VIiNo.^193 (1131 A.D); 
8* 1^9’ 15-5'Pf 1897 
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dislodged from their positions in Vehgi. They repulsed the 
Chola invasion and continued to hold the country for a few 
years more as their inscriptions show. Even as late as April 
1131 A,D.i the Velanati Choda king Rajendra Choda conti- 
nued to acknowledge \Vestern Cha|ukya suzerainty. Fhe 
submission of the Velanadu chief was just formed and in 
reality deceptive. Accompanied by his son Gonka II and 
generals, he had only in the previous year (1129-30 A.D.) 
gone to Kalahasti in the Chola kingdom, sworn allegiance, to 
Vikrama Chola and made gifts to the God of Kalahasti^ 
evidently praying for success to his plans to rid his country of 
the enemy. Accordingly in the very next year, i.^., 1131-32 
Velanati Rajendra Choija and Gonka II gathered allies 
and mustering strength delivered such a powerful attack on 
the Chalukya armies that the Chalukyan generals Lakshmana 
Dandanitha and Govinda Dan^anatha retired north beyond 
the river Godavari, on the banks of which again a pitched 
battle was fought in the very presence of the Chalukya king 
Bhulokaraalla. The result of the battle was a resounding vic- 
tory for the Velanadu chief. The details of several engage- 
ments connected wii'h this campaign which culminated in the 
Godavari battle are available from more than one record^ 
which say that he ‘ defeated Govinda Dan<Jadhipa along with 
Lakshmana Dan(Janatha' and ‘destroyed the army of the 
Gauda (and ?) Kuntala kings (kndalodita-Gauda-Kuntala- 
kubhrit-senarnnavah). It will be easily seen that the verse 
we have quoted at the beginning of this article refers just to 
this battle since it names the identical Chalukyan generals 
Lakshmana and Gdvinda as also Srivatsa, i.e., Vatsaraja 
Dan(Janatha. That these events must have taken place bet- 
ween 1131 and 1133 A.D. is clear from the fact that in the for- 
mer year the Velanadu chief, Chodaya, was still a subordinate of 
the Western Chalukya while on the latter date his son is found 


20: Bharati 


3. SJ.L Vol. IV, Nos. 675, 804 and 1141 ; ARE. No. 441 of 
’915. Report for L 16, part ii, pata 48. See also Prof. K.A.N- 
Sastri, Go^ka II and the ChMukyas, pp. 419-22 in Proc. Tenth 
(Tirapati) Orient^ Gqi|f. ; ■’ . ■ A;! ,> 
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figuring independently in a record at Naden(jla and claiming 
the aforementioned victory over the Chaiukya.1 

In addition to the Chalnkyan generals, Gonka II is stated 
to have put to flight Siddhi, Beta and Chirpuli, From the 
concerned passage in the verse it may be doubted whether by 
‘Siddhi-Beta-Chirpuli’ was meant Beta-Ghirpuli, son of Siddhi 
or Siddhi, Beta and Chirpuli. The latter alternative seems to 
be meant since in the verse these three names are evidently in- 
tended to pair with the three names of the Chalukyan generals, 
Vatsa, Lakshma and Govinda. Moreover, these very persons 
are mentioned separately in a record of a contemporary Kota 
chief, Do44a Bhima (c. 1145 A.D.), who, likewise, claims to 
have destioyed them, as also one more chief, Mallach6(ja.2 
Their identity may now be determined. Siddhi, by the nature 
of his very name, can be identified as the Telugu Ch6(Ja 


1. Vol. IV, No. 804. 

2. S.LL, Vol. VI, No. 249. The K 

CBdpuli-vadhumangalasutrahamm, yunya 

iangasingha, Siddhi-Choda mfigasSTdiilii, Mu 

3. SJJ., Vol. IX. pt. I, No. 207 : 

4. A.R.E., No. 583 of 1907. 

,, . 5, No 596 of 1909. . ■ 

' '' ' 6,Viw! Ant J Vol XXXVIII. p.85 
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later member, . Chiddan a Maharaja (c. 1182 A.D.) had the 
surname of Chiijpuli.! 

The victory secured by Velanatt Gohka II over all these 
adversaries, wi., the Chalukya generals and feudatories on or 

about 1132 A.D. had some important local results which 
changed the political set-up in the Telugu country, south of the 
Krishna.2 The hegemony of the Imperial Chdlas was again 
established over the region ; we find their inscriptions in the 
area from A.D. 1135 onwards.3 The Velanati Chodas were 
enabled to establish their rule over a wider area including 
PM<anadu 21,000 as well, a task made easy by the expulsion of 
the Western Ghalukyas from the region and the enfeeblement 
of their feudatories. There is ample evidence proceeding from 
inscriptional and literary sources testifying to their acquisition 
of this territory As reward for his great services to the 
Chdia empire in defeating the Chalukyas at the Godavari 
battle, the Chola king himself bestowed upon Gohka II the 
whole country from Kalahasti to the Mahendra hill.5 It was 
perhaps more in virtue of this authority that the Velanadu 
chief claimed suzerainty over Pakanadu 21,000, than by his 
actual conquest of it. With the advent of the Velanati Chodas 
in Pakanadu, the Telugu Chqdas of Kammanadu (capital: 
Konidena)* were obliged to throw in their lot with them, and 

1. S.I.L, Vol. IX, part i, No. 275. It was the defeat of 
this later Pallava Chief, Chidpuli Chiddana-Maharaja at the 
hands of the Telugu Choda Nallasiddhi I (c. 1160-1217 A.D.) 
that is commemorated in that famous Telugu ballad Katamarajuka- 
iha or Erragaddapatipotlata (Mack, Ms. No. 13.5.25, pp. 236 ff.) 
and in a stone inscription at Gundlapalem, Nellore District 
(K.D.I. Vol. n, Kandukur 26). 

2. That the Godavari battle did not result in the expulsion 
of the W, Chalukyas from the whole of Vehgi is made clear by 
the presence of the Chalukyan records of later date in Vehgi 
territory, north of the Krishna if not to its south, e.g., 
Bhulokaraalla’s record of A.D. 1135 at Bhimavarara in the heart 
of Vengi (&/./, Vol. V, Nos. 68 and 88). 

3. SJ.I., Vol. VI, No. 170. 

4. S.LI., Vol. VI, Nos. 181 and 184. In the. Keymabahuchmi- 
tram it is stated of Komma, minister of Gohka II (c. 1132-1160 
A.D.) that he ruled Pakanadu 21,000. 

5. Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 51, y. 42i‘.5?.iii‘., Vol. iV, No. 1182, 

text, 11.12-13. ^ 
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like then]) accept Cho}a overlordship. In proof, we find 
Ballaya Cho^a and Tribhuvanamailadeva.-Ch6da issuing 
records as subordinates of Kulottunga II and Rajaraja II i 
One of these^ is of particular ihterest testifying to the exer- 
cise by Tribhuvanamalladeva Choda ef Joint au^rfey with 
V^elanati Choja Gohka LI mnder the ^gis of the Chola hege- 
mony. Thus, by his brilliant victories Gohka II changed the 
political n»ap of the. eastern sea-board of Andhra from one of 
Chaluikya saaerainty to that of Imperial Qi6|a brdship, which 
he helped to maintain throughout his career, from c. 1132 bo 
1160 A.D. 


li. &Jt6 ¥ok. ¥1, lfe». maad m. 

2. SJJ. Vol. Vh Jfe ^ ’*" * 

xvn-18 




VjANA^RAYI CHANDOVICIXI*' 


BY 


, ' peof' V. A. Ramaswami Sastri, m.a., Trivandrum. 

I INTRbDUCTlON 

Nextto tlietwo schools of Sanskrit prosody of Bharata 
nd Pih^ala the school of Janasraya represented by his . 
SinUciti’is the most important. Bharata's treatment of • 
metres^m chs XIV- and XV" of his Natyasastra is, in a way, 
SaTsSetgfrding sama-vrttas 

vrttas ardhasama-vrttas and raatra-vrttas like arya. Hs 
rn^So’d is the least technical, though in a fe« verses he des- 
cribes them by the ganas {vide Ca. XV. verses 118, 133, 135. 
139 141, N. I Edition. 1894). He has also explained a few 
metres like dhruva, which are exclusively to be used in dancing 
and Other stage functions. 

Pihgala’s work is more complete with regard to non- 
Vedic metres and has served as the model for many later 
tjiithors including Janasraya. He mentions several ear ler 
wAars on the subject. Kasyapa, Saitava, Rata and Mar^Javya, 
of whom the first two are mentioned by Janasraya also. 
MandavyaandPihgala are found mentioned in Mahabhasya 
also ■ Tavakirti (of the 11th century) in his Chandonusasana 
mentions Janasmya (Ch. VIH. 19). Mandavya, Pihgala, 
Saitava and one Pujyapada. 

■author 

Janasraya’s Chandoviciti has six chapters. It is in the 
form ofsutras with a z/rifi thereon. From the introductory 
portion of the commentary— 


• A Paper presented t^)^fe,'Glh^ical;.Sait§teit'.9e(Stfoh qf the 

15 th All-India Oriental Conference,;iai|il^-17 ,1: 7 .UA ,S 
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it can 'be said that the author ’of this work is , a king of mighty 
intellect and of great affluence, who, a benefactor of the 
people, got' the name . Janasraya true to ■ its letters, and who 
made many donquests and appeared to be superior evea to God 
dhdra, by his wbnderfbl performance of many great sacriffce.s- 
.■®he commentary further stafesAhat the Work- is. superior to 
those of Pihgala and others in the field, in that it is free from 
.tiieir;.defectS',iike'joyer-elabo,ra,tign. or ;ov^r-hreYity»- The last 
iporiion quoted'..’ above says thattbe cpramentary. isbyGa 5 J|- 
sy&min The>word can ,, be 

interpreted only with some difficulty; Apparently it looks thpt 
a>third mair. is writing the. ’ commentary on thej basis of , what 
'.Janasraya! and i.Ganasvamin havc written. Ihe difficulty is to,be 

solved by interpreting the word as 

qoiJnR:. It only means that Janakaya’s Ghandoyiciti is going to 

be interpreted with the commentary of Gauasvarnin. (Compare: 

sqTJsqRyin; Xp. SfautaS^'tra I. 1.) 

^Inairayi ffiay bl' identified' 'with king 'T^fadhava- 
varman I of Visnukundin dynasty (535“585 A wh^isS^^ 
the Polamuru grant in the year of his accession 535 A.^. The 
following is an extract from the grant: ” 

gfl5dqi^^T?iRr mim , .t;.;, q s.!, 

(Polamuru plates edited by Subba Rao, JA.HRS AI. 1?®) 
From this it can be learnt that Madhavavartnan might ha^e got 
the surname |fna&)|«hy|::.f(^ gr^t •^upificencp pi^d. that he 
had performed many sacrifices, iiarhct^ly the -asvamedha 
sacrifice eleven timesP i'l^l^'Madtxa^y^mdit^b.fehSwii-to have 

married a Vakataka princess and ruled over 

: n r KnTi^raonic 



Krishna and Godavari. {Vide D. C. 

Notes II— Geh^if M fiiiWi|piu^af^'IM#Fl2S*P273-78; 
III— Chronologyi|G{|;^fl^pyi|fukpfj^^\iI^. ^56-66). 

M. Ramakrishoa ' Kavi, however, identifies janasraya with 
■:|fe 4 ia«vaVba'lf.-.wh&-mled, between* 58S«iildflS.' :Ap.. m 
his paper on. ‘Janasraya .School of Sanskrill »f 
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Timm&lm Sn V^nkatesvaru, Vol. I No. 2, pp. 137 and 138. it 
is Madbavavarmatt I, the greatei^ king in the Vismkun^in 
dynasty wl*o is known frotaepigraphical records to have pos^ss- 
edthe samanie*Jantsraya'’ and to have performed the asvau.edJm 
sacrifice eleven times and therefore, in all probability, ow 
author Janasraya is none other than Madhavavarma I and not 
MSdhavavarma II. 

The identity of Ganasvatmn is a matter of idle ^>e«ite- 
tihti. One conJwAure is that he might be a c<aitemporary of 
janilraya p^iofiised by the royal autiior. A few manuscripts 
pieserv^ in the Trawmcore University Manuscripts Library 
of «« coiMaentaries on Vrttaratoikara and a commentary cm 
Satontala rdter to both the Sutras and the wttti as Jana^ya's 
■work: 

<i) ms. 

) (L 6) ..... ; , , : . 

■ 11 ' ' 

w*fKl if 

— 

. ^ fpit 1 


vm S5K 1 

1 ( 1 . 7 ) 
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(2) Another cottimentary Vrttaprakasika by Kr§hasara 
dias Vedendrabharati refers to an iHnstrative verse as 
Jaaaa^aya’s: 

.q#5lr: qlr: 1 ' ■ 

{Ms. No. SD4, fol. 

(3) Both Kavicintamani and Vrttaprakasik§. quote a 
verse from the vrtti as found in Janasrayi. 

5n!Ti««qR — 

** 91^^ m«i: qr^jfilt 5 :%: 1 

gq't: <E3?giaa[g^?ni’» 

ffg I 

{Kavicintamani, ibid., fol. 41, Vrttaprakasika, ibid. fol. 23) 

(4) Again, Kavicintamani refers to the sulra and the 
rv|td thereon as heloE^ing to Janasraya : 

43% 3 RTaf^ — ' 

cnfr j (V. 74) 

w t gw an^ %qr # i gpu 

#qRT5ra; i 

(ibid fol. 95) 

(5) Sakuntalacarca, a commentary on iSakuntala, refers to 
the sutra and the vrtti as Janasraya's : 

5ngi?sf«ii*ir- , 

q^^pgi^ w g w 1 .. 

(V. 75) 

Higigi q^: egtcfi^f^qqf i 

<.g].{J.M.L. Ms. No. 305). - 

']p6i* Weferenc*8|)rove beyond doubt, tlie identity of the 
siitrakara the.v|dtikara. The term Ga^svai®in may be 
taken as another surname or title in the sense 9# ‘Master of 
ga\us’ ro^H* Author, just like- l^^aSSray^ ior having 

followed |■,'il^^te^^l^ue with regard to injfe^,work. 
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, A few illustrative verses given in the vrtti winch scholars 
were able to identify are from the poetic works of anciait 
authors like Bharata, Vararuci (the author of imayahhir 

sarika). Shdraka (the author of Pad naprabhrta),j plidasa^ 

Alvaiosa, Sundarapandya (the author of Nitidvisast.ka), 
Bharfvi Vikatanitamba and Kuraaradasa. The latest of these 
who flourished about ,550 A D. and this fact 
dsohelpsus tp-fixtbedateof our author about 550 to 585 
A.D.'. t4 period of the reign of Madhavavarman I of Visnu- 

ukundip dyria^i ; ^ 'v 

WORK ' " ^ 

Asobserveb above, the text, of. JanM.ray^’s,Chandpviciti 
whi* consuuof "iutras and a vrtti fa six drapt^s rs now 
r • a ntiblished in the ijotirnal of the Travancore University 
SfcS^S ubr^ry. Trivandrun. ( Vols. HI .0 V). though a 
. f if had already appeared in print in Ttrumalai Sn 

porBonpl.lthadartady app.^^^^^^ 

•^S'irgTnerrfatro'au^^^^^ 

:!fa techufaue adopted W 

pranas The first sutra m gL t ^ 

^ of the varieties of chandas as twenty-six . which are 

numbe chapters When eath metre is 

iSSSparafalr !"■*' Ih ‘""Tt'dar tt 

- I 2) But the vrtti gives them all under 4he 

'Td s^ The vrtti contains the etymology of ttre word 
second sutra. ^?t^--those which hide 

chamjas as; ® , 

m an amazing manner. The 


5 ^, 

3 #:, 





Pada is then explained as oije-fourth of the whplef 
the term alcsara as equivalent to a vowpl or a syllable (a vowel 
with or without a consonant) ; the- terms laghu and guru as. 
vowels with one and two matras respectively. A vowel is . 
guru when it is lengthened or when it is preceded by a conjunct 
cOffSdnant or an ayogavaha, (visarga, jihvaraullya, upadh- 
maniya and anusvara) and it is optionally guru while it is the 
final letter of a pada. Then laghu and guru are known in this 
work by the symbols ‘ha’ and ‘bba’ respectively (while they 
are known in Pihgala’s work by the symbols ‘ga’ and ‘la ) . 
{Vide sutras L. ,8-17 and Pingala-sutras ’I® and I. 9 and 
10)'/"^ ■ ’■ 

The following eighteen sutras give the code of mnemonics 
which are peculiar to this work ;; ; 


1. vide sutras 1. y/, f > 

and the vTttronthe last-^- 


(cf . Pihgala’s sutra; >• " 

Cb. IV, satr4>^ following.) 


Pakt ml 


(19) 

( 20 ) 
( 21 ) 

:,:( 22 ) 


jANASRAYi CHAUDOVICITI 

(23) 

fid:,: (24) 


STfld:, 

3lTfra:, 


(25) 

(26) 




■‘i % 




Pihgala gives these 26 metres, but in the reverse order. 
The arrangement of these 26 metres"' is so important that the 
first metre has four syllables and eachjsucceeding one has font 
syllables more than the preceding metre. Thus ujftq has four 
syllables, atyukta has eight and madhyama has twelve and so 
on- The last metre' Utkrti has, thus, got 104 syllables in totalA 
Any metre which possesses one syllable or two syllables less 
than the prescribed is- known as nivrt andvirat respectively and 
any one having one or two syllables in excess is called bhurik 
and svarat respectively. {Vide sutras 6 and 7 : 
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(1) *lfT^ ^ (10) (-I'-M* \ 

(2) (11) (II ® 

( 3 ) =W'-a^ (-->—’1 ( 12 ) ^ 'C, % 

(4) ^31. (")— ’C, (13) (l“l)— f 

(5) (11 10—1 (14) (-'ll)— % 1 

(e) 13^11 (ti-)— 1 (15) ^ 

(7) (ll IM)— *1 (1*3) 

(g) (•'--')— (17) 1 

(9) (H)-«,f (18) 

The final eoasonanta of these sutras are the symbols by which 
th^ gapas ate tQ be known. The first vowels of the la^ 
eleven groups are also considered addstional symbol® of 
those groups. This device of using the last consonant in the 
sfitras as the symbol of a gana can be considered as a 
boTTcrwinf from Hhgala who adopts the same method in the 
formation of the eight well-known ganas whkh are known by 
the last letters of his sutras.i 

Japasraya’s method, which he dairos superior to Pihgala’s 
be illustrated by the following verse attributed to 
Vikatanitamba by Vallabhadeva, as an example for the meMire 
majadakrauta under the sutra 

I (IV. 89.) 

«wi — 

^ ^ 3ji 

Sfm 1 ? f |ff 1 i ’I®! W 

m «riT4 »Ff«wFn i 


( ) 

(lJ 







1 Gom^re sutras : I 

^■; , (1.40-44) (I- 43)-~9r 3^1:^: 

3F^ f^wn^S ^4% I ?ra*iT— n??i5PRrr%^'t ^HlV. 89.) 
^ i^\ 5T^ ^ ^ t i ^ 

^ iff^: (1.44)— 3 

‘llit''’ ■ » 3?i^— ^ 

i<^s^ • 41%^^3 I il- . i; / 

2.« ‘ Wiiirt:i’'^*tlt 38/ 39^^;^’'* .j:’:"''::^^^^ 

',”' ' *, *ter,TTr» -in ■ 






iipiii 
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few representative metres may be explained here with illus- 
trations: ^ ^ 

Under visama-vrttas Udgata is defined as ; 

(^-^(11.6). It means that its first foot has +?j 

thatis,JI3ij f^Fn%f;its second foot isR + =^+^ 
t.e., third foot is ^ + ^+^-1-^ 

gicl^g., ?Rf^, and its fourth foot is ^^-l-C+^+5 

The symbol ^ explains 
yatL represents the tenth vowel in the vowel-system and 

the pause takes place in the tenth syllable and the final 
indicates that the pause in the tenth syllable would be repeated. 
It is illustrated by a verse taken from Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniya. 

3 R I I ^ ^ I 

I ^ i I 

^ ^ ^ 5 

I fecfil I I WFll 

^ f I ^ 

I xiqtfB I f^c[ I % II 

In the former half the pause takes place at the tenth syllable. 

. (2) Vardhamana is defined as : (IL 1) 

• Istpadat #9111, 

2 ndpada: 

3rd pada; siqq^toT, 

4th pada: 

This is illustrated by a verse taken from A^vaghosa’s Sauudara- 
■nandai '• >!'•:''■ ''.‘'-'n .J:-' ii 




(3) Among' ^c«rd 
popular. It is defined a^ 
the fallowing ganas : 






'< t -1 ’ ;i. ' ■ ' *'4... 

.. . 

?! ' ’ ''.r, f 

is 


l! 
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OT,f, 

This is illustrated by the verse 


1 ^5T ! sqtiFn 


I I W3 I I 

a^cicfi%w( 

srne [\ 

(4) Among the sama-vrttas Bharata’s illustration for 
puta-vrtta is given by Janasraya for his puta under Jagatj. 
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srwflf I (aqifl 1 an I I 

So also in the examples taken from Janakiharana. 

1 . 

fcitn ni[i 

3nfS%inV4tis?nu^ il 

2. 3irat^n =n'^ntT ln%n- 
'n nig?^ I 
mK in: nf 

?rwn %nfein wnni: 11 

(6) Variisapatrapatita under atyasti is^ illustrated by a 
verse from Sudraka’s Padmaprabbrtaka. It is defined as. 

n^iqnqi^acitRi? =1. j.e. 

, Qiana;, ^#3 . 

f 5^311^ 5 

3«7e I I fiw 1 mr: I la q I 

nii'an^niS'qf J%a =n®i% f%?i^n: I 
(^{q% 

niiann n?n; () 

(7) Bhujangavijrrabhita under utkrti is illustrated by a 
verse taken from Vararuci’s Ubhayabhisarika-bhS^a. It is 
defined as : 

1% (IV. 12). 

e 4.’j 4.g‘4-1+'n 4-^+1 +^+f ic. 
i 5inni[nnn , 

1. A slightly different version of this verse is found in the 
printed text^ ,, ,, : :'%• ,;' 

[ iS?n 

q*iT l ^ 

«Hi iP '' * ''' 
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^Sf« U ^ gif ^ 515 W W 

jj sqsnt €r t'l i*T*i ?: 5 i*prg 4 fT»i I 

*ir ^ 5SI ef er jfii srei^ 

w: ^qM: f 9 i%*r: n 

explains the yati in the first 8 th and then in the 12 th 
from the 9 th syllable. 

( 8 ) Dandaka is specially treated by Janasraya and many 
more varieties are given with illustrations than in the work of 
Pjngala. The illustrations given for and 5 ?^ under 
deserve notice. 

5 nEoiJiii 55 ?i,qqr 3 qcfi^tiii 5 Rq 

jfraw qHRe^f iq^cRi: I 

i%i%i5rJT*T9'oigmiqtin5nq iqfw- 

*Ti 5 iiqstif^|ci}« 5 i«He!nqisqf: 

i^qg'nPf’q qR 5 ti§qi%r^f^.%^w«r^ 

qsT ^liniqigf! goif II 

3 i^'^fqqe 9 ifq '^qntqie: 

M »lf 

5?n^- 

^srfwl53 5«mif ; II 

These have close correspondence with the following verses 
in St 3 ( 3 id[ii£tc 3 .nt 3 .* 

^nuRcmini # ^ ql^qoqmsnt i 

^*Fn ?i% awpft: ii 

q^i ^ {sTcqiiq 9 Ct ?rwi ^ gaf as'riq i 
gsffiq %#; ^ II 

(Buddhacarita, XI. 36 and 47 ). 

Hence it is supposed that these dandakas might have been 
taken from Asvaghosa’s Sutralankara which is mentioned by 
Janasraya as a kavya containing good illustrations on the 
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; cTFl^ ^15^1 RfKI |i (p. 69) 

(9) Under arya,pathya which is very popular is illus- 

tratciby a verse taken from Sundarapantjya’s Nitidvisastika. 
=^i{r5iW^3I^: *1^3 • 

The sixth chapter of this- work containing 34 sutras deals 
with prastara, mathematical calculations for the number of 

vrttas in each kind and the details of ganas of any particular 

vrtta They are indeed mathematical puzzles bearing on the 
principles of permutation. It has the following divisions- 

JISH, and 3^■^T. 

Some of the metres are associated with bhavas. Bharata s 
dhruva metres are dependent on laya or tala consistent with the 
acting on the stage. The songs in dodhaka vrtta are to be sung 
in dhakka-raga by the low-born and high-born characters m a 
fight or yoga (meditation). Tanumadhya in har?apancama- 
raga is to be sung by the low and middle characters, while 

laliniisto be sung in -Malava-raga by f 
of her lover’s return. Seasons are described in Upajati metre , 
tender emotions like viraha, vipralambha. in mandakranta (in 
all sandesakavyasj ; sragdhara is to be used to describe the 
heroic appearance' of a warrior and vasantatilafca is to be used 
in the description of a beautiful damsd; Writers on music like 

Sirhgadevahavre aviated particular metres w^h^particular 

musical prabandhas, This would explain the nmsical possibili- 
ties of our metres^ 


: -'i S?'"?’"/ .. ■ t ■ ♦ ' L 

d i'«'' i'V.<P rP'i' i'-T's' W-.?* ,1-1;^ 

/■■li I _ 

•' V ' ' 

^ - ‘-i 

fr-. . ' J. '' 

^ - t , 1 



appendix. 

(S denotes that the name of the metre is the same as 
that adopted by Janasraya) 

1. VISAMAVRTTA 


Pihgala 


Bharata 


Jandhaya 

1. Samana 

2. Pramana 

3. Vitana 

4. Udgata 

5. Saurabhakta 

6. Lalita 

7. Upasthitapracupita 

8. Vardhamana 

9. Suddhaviradrsabha 

10. Api^a 

11. Manjari 
12.. LavaK 

13. Amrtadhara 

14. Pratyapiija 

15. Vaktra (anustabh) 

16. Pathya 

17. Viparitapathya 

18. Capala 

19. Vipula 

(а) Takaravipula 

(б) Ikara vipula 

(c) Makara vipula 

(d) Ekaravipula 


Samani 

Pramani 


Saurabhaka 


II. ARDHASAMAVRTTA, 

L ISpaci^a Upacitraka 

^,;;]b«)i»l^inadhya S 

3. Vegavati ^ 

4. Bhadravirat ■■'’i*'’/--'/' U .11 

5. Ketumati S ^ . ■ 
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14. Bhujanga^isu- 

srta 

15 . Ma^iiraadhya (s' s 
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Janasraya. 

7. Viparltakhyanika 

8. Harinapluta 

9. Aparavaktra 

10. Puspitagra 

11. Yamavati 

12. Devagiti 

13. Sikha 

14. Khanja 


Pingala. 

Viparltakhyaniki 

S 

Aparavaktrani 

S 

Yaraatnati 

S 

•s 


tVoL, XVII 
Bharata. 

Aparavaktram 

S 


Brhati 


Usnik 




Bharata. 


lala 


Vidyullekha 

(Vidyun- 

mala) 

Simhallla 

Mattacestita 


Chandas. 


Ukta 

Atyukta 

Madhyama 

Pratistha 

Supratistha 

Gayatri 


III. SAMAVRTTA. 


Janahaya. Pingala. 

1 . Sri 

2. Asis 

3. ' Cancala 

4. Kusumita 

5. Satnini 

6. Tanumadhya S 


7. Kumaralalita 

8. Sopana 

9. Udyata 


10. Manavakakri- 

^itaka 

11, Haihsaruta 

12. Padmini 

13, BalagarbhinI 


VidyuniE 


B ' ■ 

Makarasirsa 

(^asivadana) 

Malini 


Mattacestita 


Bhramara- 

malika 



JANASRAYi CHANDOVICITI 
Janairaya. Pingala. 

16. Suddhavirat S 

17. Panala S 

18. Mayurasarinl S 

19. Upasthita S 

20. Vilasita S 


Past hi] 
Chandas. 
Pankii 


Bharat a. 


Utpalamalini 

Sibhisarinl 


21. Indravajra S 

22. Upendravajra S 

23. Indramala (with Upajati 

14 varieties) 

24. Dodhakam S 

25. Salini S 

26. Vatormimala S 

27. Bhramaraviia- S 

sita 

28. Rathoddhata S 

29. Svagata S 

30. Vrttahgi S 

31. ^yeni ^ 

32. Sahgata 

Vliasini 


Tristubh 


Motaka 


33. Vamsastha 

34. Indravamsa 

35. Totaka 

36. Puta 


Putavrtta 

Harinipluta 


37. Jaloddhatagati 

38. Kusumitavicitra 

39. Bhujahgaprayata 


Arameya 

(Bhujahga- 

prayata) 


40. Pariinitak§ara 

41. Drutavilambita 

42. Vaisvadevi 

43. Navamalini 

44. Prainuditavadana 

45. Saudamini 


Tata 

Cancalaksika 




66. gikharini 

67. Prthvi 

68. Vamsapatrapati- 


gridhara 

(Mandakranta 

Vikmkitagati 


69. Mandakranta 
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Chandas. Janairaya. Pingala. Bharaia. 


Sfagvini 

Kantotpida 

VahinI 


Kamamatta 

Padmini 


AHjagati 46. Praharstni 
4/. Rucira 

48. Mattamayura 

49. Nandini 

50. Bhadra 


S: 

■: - : 

S 


s 

s 

Gauri 

Prabhavati 


Sakvarl 51. Asambadha 

S 

52. Aparajita, 

s s 

53. Praharanagalita 

s 

54. Vasantatilaka 

s s 

55. IndumukhI 

Udghars-im 

56. Siihhonpata 


57. Vilasinl 



^arabha 


Atiiakvari 58. Candravarta 

59. Mala 

60. Manigunanikara 

61. Malinl 

'■■■: -vr*' ■ ;v -.v'- , '■ ■ ■ : 

Asti / •• ■<62. Rsabhagajavilasita 
; 63. Lalana 

64. Candralekha 


Aiydsti 65; Harini 


Nandimukhi ■ 
(Malini) 


Pravaralali- 

tam 

Vrsabhaces- 

tita 

(harini) 

S 
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Janasraya. Pifigala. Bharata, 


Part hi] 
Chmidas, 


70. Kusumitalata 


Citralekha 


Atidhrti 71. gardulavikridita S S 

72. Vayuvega 

Krti 73. Suvadana S , S 

74. Vrtta S 

Prakrti 75. Sragdhara S S 

Akrti 76. Madraka Bhadraka S 

Nikrti 

(Vikrti) 77. Asvalalita S 

78. Mattakrida S 

Sankrti 

(Samskrti') 79. Tanvi S S 

80. Meghamala 

Ahhikrti 81. Kraundpada Krauncapada Krauncapadi 

Utkrti 82. Bhujangavijrni- 

bhita 

83. Apavahaka 

IV. DAl^DAKA. 1. Jalada 

(a) Megba 
(&) Pipilika 

(c) Panava 

(d) Karabha 

(e) Lalita 

' 2. Nicita 

3. Candavrsti- 
pravata 


Candavrsti- 

prapata 


(o) Arnava 
(&) Arfia 
(c) Plava 
(cf) Vyala 
(e) Jimuta 
(/) Lilakara 
(g) Uddima 


1 
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Chandas.- Janasraya. Pihgala. Bharata. 

(t) Samudra 
(;) Bhujanga 
4. Pracita S 


V. JATI 

VAITALIYA 1. Vaitallya S 

2. Aupacchandasika S 

3. Apatalika S 

Each of these three has the following varieties : 


(o) Pracyavrtti 
(6) Aparantika 

(c) Udicyavrtti 

(d) Daksinantika 
(<;) Prasaktaka 

Matrasamaka 4. Matrasamaka 

5, Vanavasika 

6, Visloka 

7, Citra 

8, Upacitra 

9, Padakulaka 

10. Gityarya 

11. Ciilika 

12. iikhk 

13. Tara 


14. Arya 

15. Pathya 

16. Vipula 

17. Capala 

18. Mukhacapala 

19. Jaghanacapala 

20. Vamanika 

21. Giti 

22. Dhruva 

23. Gitika 

24. Aryagiti 


S 

S 

S 

S 

Pravfttaka 

Caruhasini 


Jyotih 

Sannaya 

S 

s 

s 

s 

s 

s 

Upagiti 

S 


ufin in tn t/i tn 
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Janasraya. Pingala. Bharaia. 


PAKT ni] 

Chandas. 
Other varieties 


25. Galita 

26. Nirdhayika 

27. Narkkutaka 

28. Adhikaksara 

29. Sirsaka 

30. Lalita 

31. Subhadra 

32. Vidruma 

33. Vaihsapatra 

34. Kunjara 

35. Puspa’danta 

36. Mala 

37. Trikalaya 

38. Bhangadvipadi 

39. Dvipadi 

40. Vidari 

41. Bhangurasaka 

42. Avalambana 

43. Rasaka 

44. Arsi (Gath a) 



“PIPER BETLE OR BETEL LEAVES AND BETEL 
NUTS” OR “CHEWING, A PECULIAR 
SOUTH INDIAN CUSTOM” 

BY 

U. Venkatakrishna Rao , 

The chewing of betel leaves with betel nuts and chunam 
seems to be a definitely a South Indian custom which has 
slowly pervaded the North and possibly other parts of the 
world also. Sometimes Karpiira, Kachu, cloves, cardamom 
(B:55T) and Jayikai or nutmeg and other scented ingredients 
are also mixed therewith obviously to make the mouth scented and 
coloured-; tobacco is also eaten along with this as a stimulant. 
Without tobacco, it may be regarded as an excitant of passion 
and as an aid to digestion; it is a very healthy pastime then; 
but when mixed with tobacco, it becomes really a dirty habit; 
the person has sometimes to carry a spittoon, he spits so very 
often and makes the place around him red and dirty. His teeth 
will be always discoloured. 

This appears to to . be a South Indian custom since the 
word “ betel ” is known to have travelled from Malabar 
to Portugal from where it became known to the other 
European countries. The Malayalam word is ‘ Vettila * 
corresponding to ‘Vettilai' in Tamil and Vilyadela in Kannada. 
Why the other word derived from Samskrit Tambula is used in 
the other Dravidian languages is not very clear ; in Telugu 
it is tomula and in .Tulu which is usually very near Malayalam 
or Kannada in other respects, it is peculiarly ‘ Taraantre ' 
(also ‘ bacchire ' in the folk dialect). The Malayalam ‘ Vettila’ 
was carried by the Portuguese traders who came to the west 
coast. Both the leaves and the nuts which abound in the west 
coast — .Kalidasa refers to the sea-shore here as posseesing 
rows of arecanuts RaghuXIU. 17 — became 

popular articles of trade. Cloves which are dried flower buds 
of eugenia aromatica from the islands like Zanzibar, easily 
accessible from the western coast, also became popularly used 
along with these; cardamom (eletieria cardamomum) 
abounds also in Malabar. Foreign ships touched Malaljar from 



valll^ punnagavalU, and tdmhula; the nuts are referred to as 
kramuka, puga and This last word is not so popular and 

smacks of Dravidian influence, having something to do 
with the gotu adike of Kannada. This latter might have 
been used to refer to the artificially ri,'ened haid v’ariety,! the 
one ripening in the tree being referred to by the other 
two words. Foreigners like the English seem to have 
used the same word betel and clubbed it along with the 
leaves or nuts as occasion required. Sometimes they use the 
word arecanut, borrowing the word from the Kannada lan- 
guage, spoken in the northern part of the west coast, wherein 
the word used 'vfras “ adike In Tamil, they refer to it as 
“Adaikkai” and “pakku”; the Andhras use the ^word 
“ V'akkalu ” also ; in Malayalam it is pak and “ adeika” ; but 
in Tulu, the word is a very strange one, unconnected with 
theseand itis Hindi has a strange word supari 

for nuts but calls the leaves simply pan; other north Indian 
languages borrow this word. In Marathi etc., they^ also use 
VTdache pan, (Bidache pan, Hindi Bidaka pan) besides pan. 
The first word seems to be borrowed from the Dravidian 
word, vida being easily traceable to beta in bettila. ,The 
Persian tambul is a loan word. 

It is difficult to guess when exactly this practice came into 
vogue. At present, however, this is regarded as an auspicious 
habit. Betel is always placed on the table in welcoming a guest 
and is an essential requisite on ceremonial occasions like 
marriage, upanayanam etc., where sandal paste, scents and these 
leaves and nuts are offered to the guests. Tnese leaves and 
llxr n-ffArfS'fl JilrinP' witll "tllG ddk’Stfi'd/ OT SclCrinC13.l 


f are prepared by boiling in water, cutting up into 

ginthesun, by which treatment -the* assume 
Or black xiOlour— British Eucyck^aejliaj ; ' , q j 
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paraphernalia in all temples and houses. The “ nivedana ” 
mantra itself is 

li 

For obvious reasons again, it finds a prominent place among 
the things exhibited by the prostitute to attract her customers. 

It is thus an essential article in all our households. It 
has become a necessity in all our religious ceremonies from 
the cradle to the grave. But in all our Vedic literature from 
the Rg Veda down to the Brahmanas and the Upanisads, as 
also in our epics, this word Tambula does not occur. In the 
Ramayana, this word has not been traced in the possible 
places where it should have occurred, vis., the sacrificial cere- 
monies, the description of Sita’s marriage, or Ravana’s harem. 
The of the Anusasanika in the Mahabharata refers 

only to but not to danas; yajnas must be 

and 95th adhyaya last (verse). Similarly on a later 

occasion, when the various daksinas are enumerated — 
%^3jtls5irpT 'wk i arrwqiffr ^ *in3 ti 

Tambula does not at all find a place. Further on in 155th 
adhyaya, ^ and danas are referred to as being 

highly efficacious. Panini does not refer to the word in his 
A§tadhyayi. The earliest dramatist Bhasa does not refer 
to this word at all in his published dramas, though 
daksina is referred to at least twice, once in Avimaraka 
and again in Pancaratra. The presumption thus gains 
confirmation that for ^a long time, till the beginning of 
the Christian era at least, the custom of adding betel 
leaves to daksina or ^^1 might not have come into 

vogue. Among the authorities quoted in Nirnayasindhu 
p. 423 (edn., Sri Venkateswara press, Bombay), the Kalika- 
purana alone says g«If, all other 

authorities cited referring to - ^r%'’n in gold or silver, or 
‘pana’ 'kakini' or phala puspa etc. The Marka^eya Purana, 

31st, 35th, 36th chapters, also speak only of 
perferably in silver to please the pitrs. Kantilya in his 
Arthasastra does not refer to it. The earlier Sastrakaras like 
Manu or Yajnavalkya do not refer to it, nor do the earlier 
Upanisads; only the late Bhavanopanisad refers to it as 
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?rT^ ; later Sastrakaras like Samvarta, 
Satatapa, Parasara refer to it. The late Barhaspatya Artha- 
sastra refers Tambula three or four times. 

Perhaps the earliest reference to betel chewing particularly 
after food is the one in the Jataka stories of the Buddhists. 
The puritanic section of the Buddhists refers to the Buddha as 
having refused to chew after his meal; but the Avadanasataka 
refers to him as having allowed himself this luxury. Vatsya- 
yana in his Kamasutras refers in 3 or 4 places to the 


Perhaps the next literary reference to it is in Kalidasa’s 
Raghuvamsa VI, 64. 

' cwr^^RcRqig it 5rg''K u 

where he distinctly refers to the or cardamom creepers 

growing luxuriantly along with betel creepers and nuts and 
tarnala trees in the Malaya regions, t.e.,»'the Malabar coast. 
Passing on, Sudraka in the Mrcchakatikaj in the IV act, when 
describing the mansion of Vasantasena refers to this thus, 

. His remark is interesting 

in as much as he is probably the first to r^er to these betel 
leaves being mixed with karpura (cf, pur nipedana rpantra 
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others refer to Tambula very often. Bana actually refers to a 
as Candrapida’s personal attendant (or betel 
box carrier). All the writers on medicine also, beginning 
from Caraka (whom Buddhist tradition as recorded in the 
Tripitaka makes the physician royal to King Kaniska in 
78A.D.), Susruta (about 4th century A.D) and Vagbhata 
(perhaps 7th cent.) consistently refer to these leaves. Susruta 
mentions these leaves as an aid to (aphrodisiac) in 

chapter 26, Cikitsasthana ; 

^3r; I We^l5RTi[Sri^I II 

Vagbhata in his Astahgahrdaya 11. 6 says 

^ I ■* 

I 

II 

How is this to b6 chewed ? Are the leaves first eaten or 
the nut? The answer is authoritatively supplied by Venkata- 
natha (Vedanta De^ika), the famous Vaisnavite saint in his 
Tamil (Desika) prabandha section) and that is that 

the leaf should be first put into the mouth and next the nut. 
This is also clear from the ‘Nalangu’ in Tamil families corres- 
ponding to the ‘Ndgole’ in Kannada families (one of the social 
ceremonies connected with marriage where the sumangalis or 
elderly ladies gather round the couple and initiate them into the 
art). They instruct the bride to pass on first the leaves 
with the slight coating of chunam to her partner in life, 
and then only the nuts. Till then in their brahmacarya, the 
bridegroom and the bride should not have chewed at all. 
The reason for this prohibition is obvious ; the betel nuts leave 
the tongue rougher than before and produce a sort of inertia; 
as such students who must cultivate studious habits should not 
use them, they are erotic stimulants, the newly wedded 
pair are expected to 'partake of them. This is usually on the 
fourth day of the marriage which is referred to as "cape 
maduve” among the Kannadigas in South Kanara indicating 
that this is a preliminary rite for their nuptial marriage. 
This seems to suggest that formerly the nuptials foUovfed the 
" marriage iramiediately and the elderly ladies’ quietly apprenticed 
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them thereto, providing them with the necessary stimulants or 
excitants of passion. Curiously their presenting betel leaves 
first and then the nuts corresponds to the custom of the 
people of South Kanara who are usually instructed to cut the 
the unusually hard nuts by mixing them with the already 
prepared juice of the leaves. Stidraka is the earliest to 
mention mixing of karpura and then later medical writers 
suggested the mixing of various spices like cardamom. Cloves, 
kachu, jayika or nutmeg should be eaten along with these. 
Women, soon after child-birth, are particularly advised to eat 
these tender leaves as often as possible to add to their vitality 
and also to aid their digestive powers. 

It is also interesting to note how the- scholar and the 
soldier are honoured in our country by publicly presenting 
them with betel leaves and nuts in open royal Durbars 
or public assemblies. Sri Harsa, the author of the poem 
Naisadhiyacarita refers to the way in which he was honoured 

by the then King of Kanyakubja, 03# ?r: 

(last verse of The soldier, on 

being ordained as commander-in-chief, was also publicly 
presented with betel leaves. This is very often referred to. in 
the country dramas in South Kanara wherein the prospective 
commander is exhorted to fight by being presented with these 
leaves, the particular Kannada expression being 

ranadhurake Vilyava Kodu.i 

Our presumption that Betel-chewing was a South Indian 
custom gains support by the fact that in the Vedic literature 
ending with the Brahmanas and the Upanisads, this word is not 
found. The habit is prevalent in Bengal, Assam, Burma and 
the Indian Archipelago. Kalidasa's definite association of 
this with west coast should be noted in this connection. 
Like candana or mukta which is also particularly South 
Indian, this is another speciality which had travelled to 
the North only to be honoured and welcomed and received wi^ 
open arms by everybody. It has very great medicinal value, 
being carminative or and antacid tonic as its leaves are 
pungent and aromatic. This is testified to by all the Ayurvedic 


1. Among the Malayas of the Archipalego, the offering of 
iinh or tambula is accepted as a legal sign of apology for a serious 
offence — Chambers’ Encyclopaedia. 
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doctors from the beginning of the Christian era, and so eating 
this moderately twice daily after meals is a very wholesome 
habit. But if indulged in excess, and used along with tobacco, 
it will be very expensive and even offensive like snuffing and 
smoking. This habit is very largely prevalent among the 
illiterate folk and can be regarded as one of the causes of 
poverty in our villages. This constant chewing is very 
common in the islands south of Asia, Java, Sumatra 
etc. and especially in Ceylon, where the people cannot 
live without it. Geologists believe that the South of India 
was projecting as far as the equator, if not further south, in 
pre-historic times, and they call it the Gondwana continent. 
The eastern remnants thereof, the islands in the Southern part 
of Indian Ocean, are the places outside our west csa^t where 
this betel creeper grows luxuriantly. Could it be presumed 
then that in this submerged continent this habit (of chewing 
these leaves with a coating of chunam and nuts) might have 
started ? Even the word tambula must have been borrowed 
from the Dravidians into Samskrit. Could it be that the 
Dharmasastrakaras who introduced this into our religious 
ceremonies, hailed from the South of India, just like the three 
great religious Acaryas, Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhva? 

[Note; — In this same journal, Vol. V. pp. I-IO, there is 
an article on the 'Dravidic Jorm for Betel-Leaf’ by the late 
L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar of Ernakulam. Prof. Przyluski had, 
after examining the etymology of the Indo-Aryan word tamhul 
which has no Indo-European or Indo-Iranian cognate, shown 
ttiat it was a loan-word from the Austric peoples with whom 
Indo-Aryans came into contact in India. Examining the Dravidian 
forms of the word for betel-leaf. Prof. Ramaswami Aiyar says 
that no definite conclusions can be reached for establishing the 
native Dravidian character of these word-bases and that they 
do show structural correspondance to the Austric words. 

In the monthly French Journal France-Asie from Saigon, for 
March-April 19^9, there is an interesting article on the Betel Leaf 
by Georges Lebrun which is reproduced herein English.— F.R.] 
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BETEL CHEWIHG.i 


Georges Lebeuk 

Man has always sought to forget his daily worries in 
paradisiacal visions of an imaginary world. If poesy or 
simple dreams were not sufficient to free him from his sad 
memories he always turned, according to his taste or persona- 
lity, towards stimulants and narcotics of which the human 
genius has discovered an infinite variety. To this long list 
belongs betel chewing also. 

Especially in the Orient where, if one were to believe 
Theophile Gautier, the use of wine was almost unknown, man 
easily turned to opiates. The area of betel chewing can 
perhaps be defined by drawing a line beginning with Madagascar 
and Zanzibar, reaching Asia near the Indus, then rising up 
to the river Yang-tse, circumscribing Burma, Siam and Indo- 
China, via Formosa and the Phillipines. The line then 
enters the Indian Ocean, surrounding the Molucus, the 
Mariana Isles, Carolines, Solomon islands, Fiji, Bismarck 
Archipelago, New Guinea and Reunion islands and then passes 
on through the Torres Straits to Timor and thence to the 
south of Sunda Isles. The practice, in other words, extends 
between East longitudes 60 degrees and 160° and latitudes 10 
degrees south to 30 degrees north — more than 1 million square 
Kilometers — among all kinds of people, young and old, naen 
and women, princes and peasants, of all races and all faiths. 
Chewing is indulged in at all times, (It begins in very early 
age, in Burma, and an old Burmese saying has it that nobody 
can speak unless one had already learnt chewing) except when 
it is necessarily suspended as when one is asleep, (but many 
Indians manage to sleep with pan in their mouths) or when 
one is making love. Among the males of Tagalog, it is 
considered a sign of true love on the part of their^males, if 
they abstain from chewing during amour, , , , \ 

This wide-spread practice has continued froim remote 
antiquity. The areca palm is ’mentioned by Theophrasjfe 
6340 B.C.) as also in old Sanskrit . and Chinese texts. ITie 


Skigon, Marcih.'Apfif, 194$. pp. 706 jgg. We 
gli.l<ahia<fe(Mran, Life' Member, iC.S;R.I^ itii 



^ In a year of drought all plants in the kingdom died except 
tlfeelafeca^ tree andj ^e fetel vine afpund ft. This phenomenon 
attracted’ the attention of all the peasants who began making 

the ears of the 

,it wa|, ;tp,,^x t^p biopd, of bastards in 

the. same, b^sia,'^ paternity, the, Sing 

caused the burnt rock, the nut ofi the areca and ^he leases <^:- 
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betel also is mentioned in a Pali text describing an incident that 
happened in 504 B.C. The Persian historian Ferishta says that 
betel was held in great esteem by the Persians of the 6th 
century, but its use there is much reduced now. Marco Polo 
and Ibn Batuta (14th Century) also mention it in the narra- 
tion of their voyages. Thus, though we know that betel has 
been known for more than 2000 years we do not know the 
e \act origin of the custom. The Vietnamese have the follow- 
ing story : — 

About 2000 B.C., during the reign of Hung-Vuong IV 
(The dynasty founded by De-Minh which ruled from 2884 to 
257 B.C., had 18 kings of the name of Hung-Vuong) there 
lived a mandarin at the Court, father of two sons, Lang and 
Tang who resembled each other so remarkably that they could 
riot be distinguished. After the death of their father they were 
brought up by a Taoist priest, Luu-Huyen. Now it so happened 
that this priest had a daughter, Thi-Trau, who loved both 
the brothers but wanted to marry only the elder. To find 
who was the elder, she got an idea. While serving them food, 
she gave each of them only one chop stick. Immediately, the 
younger brother offered his own stick to the elder, with 
great show of reverence. So the girl knew who was the elder. 
After his marriage, the elder, Lang, began to neglect his 
younger. The latter therefore got disgusted with life and 
started out on an adventure. One evening he stopped on the 
banks of an unfordable river. Fed up with life, he threw hinir 
self into the river and was immediately turned into a rock. 
Lang-,- smitten with remorse came to the same spot, in due 
course, after searching for his brother in various places. 
Being fatigued, he rested himself on the rock and was turned 
into an areca nnt tree “whose head appeared to be dishevelled 
as if tormented by; repentance”. His wife also came to the 
same spot in search of them, and there, she leaned against the 
tree- 'to ^'rest for som^* time. Her body- was immediately 
changed into 4 betel vihp which turned itself around the tree. 
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the betel to be crushed together. At the sight of the beautiful 
red colour which resulted he had no more doubts about the 
sincerity of the sentiments which bound these three people. 
He therefore ordained that henceforth betel should be chewed 
by young married couples and by brothers and sisters in order 
to ensure conjugal and filial affection. (The betel and the 
areca nut are named after the couple, Trau and Lang.) 

The ‘betel’, or Piper Betel L. belongs to the Piperacee 
family which includes also Piper Melamiris Zamk, Chavica 
Beth Miq., Chavica Auriculata Miq., Arthante hexagyna Miq., 
etc. It was probably an original native of Malaya. 

Areca nut is the fruit of areca, a palm of the genus areca 
L belonging to the arecines family. There are fourteen 
species some of which yield a butter of the consistency of 
lanolin, an edible pith, and also some salt; etc. The most well 
known is areca catechu L or areguier cachou, probably with its 
original habitat in the Sunda Isles. (Arec is the name in the 
Talinga dialect in the Sunda Isles.) 

In Manilla, women are experts in preparing pan. In 
Siam and New Guinea the mixture is previously ground in a 
mortor before use. The Vietnamese prefer fresh nuts while 
the Malays, Cambodians, Laotians and Malabaris prefer the 
dried nut. It was always important to cut off the stalk of the 
betel leaf, and this custom is explained in the following 
story ; — 

A young man used to repair to the house of his mistress 
every night. One morning, before leaving her house, he wanted 
to chew pan. There being no pan leaf in the house, the girl 
plucked a fresh one from the garden and gave it to him. As 
soon as he put the leaf into his mouth he became stiff and 
fell down dead. The girl was accused of murder, arrested, 
jailed and tortured. This went on for three years without 
any “confession” from her of her “guilt”. Now there 
•arrived in the Province a new Judge, the celebrated Bao-Cong 
who went over the case once again. He carefully examined 
the betel leaves and found that the stalks of those which grew 
near the ground were covered with some glistening slime as 
that extruded by snails or leeches. Not finding any such 
creatute there he had the ground dug up and found, deep 
dowiiyUn 'etKurmous serpent, thuong luangi ^ -iTtea everything 
: iA^<T« .:«;*|pii.r,..tO't-the wise judge.- ■ The'setpe^^‘htified by the- 
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heat of the day emerged during the night and rested on the 
cool betel vine, thus poisoning the stalks of the leaves. To 
obviate a recurrence of the fatal accident he recommended 
that henceforth the stalk of the betel should be carefully 
removed before use. 

The chunam used either as such, or coloured rose, is 
often kept in artistically made pots. And thereby hangs a 
tale; — 

An old thief, very active in his days but now decrepit, 
confined himself to petty larceny in a neighbouring pagoda. 
The priests were very much alive to the situation but could not 
do anything because Buddhism enjoined only good and kind 
acts to evil doers. The thief, sensing his approaching death 
confessed to one of the priests all his misdeeds and begged him 
to pray for his absolution. Now was the great opportunity 
for which the priest was waiting. He said to the thief> 
"However sincere your repentance, that by itself won’t do to 
wash out all your sins. You must get up the top of this banian 
tree and after having uttered the sacred name of the Buddha, 
thrice, you must fall down head foremost”. When the thief 
meekly asked if he won’t be surely killed that way the priest 
assured him that the Buddhas will surely catch him with their 
miraculous pasa (le thuoc-ta) and with it lift him up straight 
to Heaven. Early next morning the penitant thief climbed up 
the tree and after having thrice cried " iWo-FAai! ”, threw 
himself down. The priest was watching this denouement with 
great glee, hoping to be finally rid of an inconvenient neigh- 
bour. But to his great surprise he found, contrary to all 
expectations, that his own prediction was being realised ! A 
red silken rope, lassoed from invisible hands, caught hold of 
the thief, and gently lifted him skywards. 

The priest was much perplexed at this unexpected sight. 
So he concluded that since the Buddha, in his abundant grace, 
had saved even such a sinner, he would certainly come to the 
rescue of all pious priests like himself if he were to follow the 
same path to salvation. So, at an auspicious hour one morn- 
ing, he climbed the tree (without the knowledge of any of his 
fellow priests) and threw himself down. This time, alas, no 
miracle happened. As he fell down, the priest was impaled on 
a pointed branch of the tree which traversed his body right 
through. To purge him of his envy and rancour the bad priest 
was transformed into a chunam pot, with a protruding 
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belly as of a rolling corpse. The opening of the pot denoted 
the wound, the reddish scum round the mount, coagulated 
blood, and the spatula represents the banian stake on which he 
was impaled. Thus the Buddha gave him terrible punishment. 
The burning and corrosive chunam representing envy and 
rancour, is stirred up constantly and to make the punishment 
complete, the mount of the pot is often scraped off with the 
spatula by way of removing rancour and envy gradually and 
slowly. And the punishment is eternal because for countless 
centuries men and women, old and young, have been chewing 
night and day without ceasing. 

This sacred origin of the chunam pot has raised it 
to the status of a presiding deity in the household, under the 
name “Ong Binch Voi” (Lord Chunam Pot). On the 
occasion of the Tet, Lord Pot is washed and the spatula is 
placed across the mount. After having fed the pot with fresh 
lime, up to the neck, it is placed on the family altar and 
worshipped as one of the household deities. It would appear 
that old pots have the power of protecting the house from 
thieves. Also, old chewers take particular care, after the last 
pan every night, to take the spatula off the pot so that it may 
be enabled to speak, if necessary, and also to allow it to sleep 
during the night. The chunam crust formed around the mouth 
should never be scraped away because this act as well as the 
breaking of the pot itself, presages misfortune which could be 
averted only by a special ritualistic ceremony. On the other 
hand, the greater the crust formation, the greater the luck for 
the householder. Some day, however, very old pots are taken 
from their resting places. Their great age invests them with 
demi-Godship and they are placed under a banian tree or 
transferred to the local pagoda. Unless one wants to do a bad 
turn to the house-owner nobody should strike the mouth of the 
pot with the spatula. This faux pas will surely cause him 
violent tooth ache. 

The paraphernalia for serving betels are at times veritable 
works of art in silver, lacquer or porcelain. They all contain 
a compartment for the leaves, another for the nuts, a chunam 
pot of variable designs, a bay for tobacco, yet another for 
cinnamon barks and, finally, one for holdihg a piece of cloth to 
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leaf of water lily, fis shoulder bags. Due Chaigneau sajs 
“ W^heti one goes to a mandarin, the usual custom for him is to 
bow down with one of the bags suspended from his neck by 
means of a blue or rose-coloured muslin.’ ihere is a strictly 
regular formality in the use of betel bags and one should not 
use paraphernalia reserved for superior classes. The king’s 
bags are of yellow or red satin embroidered with figures of 
dragons. The mandarin’s bags should be of red and green silk, 
or red and blue, or again red and black, embroidered with 
flowers. Ordinary silk bags, unadorned and in single colour, 
are for ordinary people. According to the Hoi~Dien (adminis- 
trative regulations), the king, at the time of his coronations, 
should distribute betel bags to the princes and princesses. 

The betel plays an important role in the lives of the poeple 
of the Far East. It is used not merely for pleasure but is an 
important item in the various significant stages in one’s life. 
Let us confine ourselves here to some of its typical uses in the 
lives of Vietnamese. 

No offering is ever made without betels, and they are a 
necessity during worship, when a child is born, or when he 
reaches maturity, or when something has been achieved. But 
the chewing of betel which is a symbol of fidelity and love 
plays a particularly important role during marriages. If a girl 
accepts betel from a boy, the act is tantamount to an engage- 
ment. 

The poetess Ho-Xu^n-Huong has sung the following 
charming stanza : — 

Behold this tender areca-nut split in two 

Chew a pan ere it fades 

If the bonds of wedlock should bind us true 

Let fair vermilion be the hue 

Not the green of the leaf nor the white of the chalk. 
(There is a play on Vietnamese words here: bac represents not 
only the white colour of the chalk but also infidelity, ingra- 
titude). 

On the day of the marriage the arrival of the guests at the 
bride’s house is announced by distribution of pansupari, when 
the groom is presented to his future parents-in-law the latter 
have to accept the betels and the cup of wine from him in token 
of their consent for thi^match. Among wedding presents is a 
plate with. a huge cone of betel leaves arranged on it, surmouit- 



ted by areca nuts, and the whole covered by a red cloth embroi- 
dered with dragons. This plate should be prepared by a man 
of venerable age (with his first wife still living) at dead of 
night beyond the sight of profane eyes. Alone, and in a closed 
room lighted with many candles, the old man prays to Ong~To 
and Ba Nguy^t, deities presiding over marriages. The plate 
represents the future common life of the married couple. The 
red cover-cloth should be removed only three days after the 
marriage. According to a cruel custom the young couple 
should not consummate their marriage before these days are 
passed. If they break this rule, it will be easily known because 
the leaves will have faded near the peduncles. When these 
leaves are subsequently distributed to the guests the latter will 
reproach the couple for their misdeeds. 

In the nuptial chamber the couple should chew one 
hundred times to ensure 100 years of conjugal bliss. But in 
practice, however, they chew only once, as a ceremony. 

Pansupari is at times invested with supernatural powers. 

It is therefore not surprising to find that some sorceress 
can be employed to administer enchanted pan in order to force 
the love of somebody. 

According to Vietnamese pharmacopoeia betel chewing 
cures fever, dysentry and stomach ache. The leaf, applied to 
the head, relieves head ache and placed on the stomach of the 
suffering infants, it cures colic. 

Allopathic medicine, with its methods of scientific preci- 
sion, has often confirmed many of the medical virtues attribu- 
ted to the betel leaf by ancient practitionersv 

Generally, chewing helps digestion and sweating, except 
when used in excess, when it leads to contrary results. Arterial 
blood pressure is raised and leads to the quickening of the 
respiratory system. Finally, its calcium content is of parti- 
cular benefit to people. 

Thanks to an inexplicable instinct orientals have dis- 
covered, since several centuries ago, a tonic agent, particularly 
favourable to the health of those people who are generally 
undernourished. Used in moderation, it is perfectly inoffen- 
sive. There can, however, be one complaint, nam&ly that it 
may easily become a habit, and finally a n^cossUy, But This 
Sfeiqs t<3> hq, qbopt its only defept, . 



THE KUPPUSWAMY SASTRI RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 

FIFTH FOUN'DATION DAY 

The Fifth P'oundation Day of the Kuppuswami Sastri 
Research Institute was celebrated in the grounds of the 
Madras Sanskrit College, Mylapore, on Monday the 29th 
August, 1949, with the Hon. Mr. K. Madhava Menon, Educa- 
tion Minister, Govt, of Madras, in the chair. 

After prayer. Prof. P. N. Srinivasachariar, member of 
the Governing Body of the Institute, spoke welcoming the 
Education Minister and other guests. He said : 

“ In the unavoidable absence owing to illness of the leained 
President of the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute^ 
Sri T. R. Venkatarama 'Sastriar, I, as a member of the 
Governing Body of the Institute, consider it a privilege 
conferred upon me by my colleagues to have been called upon 
to extend on behalf of the Institute a hearty welcome to the 
President of this function, the hon. Mr. K. Madhava Menon, 
our Education Minister. We feel highly pleased and honoured, 
Sir, by the kindness and readiness with which you agreed 
to preside over our Fifth Foundation Day celebrations. To us 
who are working in the field of education, learning, research, 
and culture, it is a great comfort to note that in you, our 
Province has an Education Minister who has sound views in 
matters of education, and a true and balanced appreciation of 
all the phases and the fundamental basis of our cultural 
heritage. Rich and varied as this cultural heritage of India^ is, 
it is our firm belief that its essential feature is its unity, 
and it is the aim of this Research Institute to bring 
out and emphasise in its varied activity in the field of 
Indological research, this fundamental unity of Indian 
culture. 1 dare say you will agree, Sir, that this synthetic 
outlook and a sense of the fundamental unity are of 
utmost importance to-day, when in the name of research 
the edifice of unity is sought to be disrupted. An all round 
scholar in the different branches of Sanskrit learning, as much 
on its literary side as on its philosophical side, and'’as much in 
the traditional style as in the modern style, Mahamaho^ 
padhyaya Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri emphasised this 
synthesis and fundamental unity both in his life and writings; 
As 5ne who was closely associated with him in the scholarly, 
field, I can say that a Research Institute with this nobleratoi 
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before it could be started in the name of no better or greater 
scholar, than the late Kuppuswaniy Sastriar. With our limi- 
ted resources of men and money, we have endeavoured to 
pursue our ideals and have carried on our activities without 
feeling discouraged by impediments. A report of our work 
for the year ending 31st July, 1949 will be presented to you 
now by my esteemed friend, Mr. K. Balasubramania Aiyar. 
Prof. C. Kiinhan Raja, Head of the Sanskrit Department 
of the Madras University, one of the seniormost pupils of the 
late Kuppuswami Sastriar, has made his mark in the field of 
Sanskrit studies by his varied work in the University, Adyar 
Library and elsewhere. We are all very glad that the 
Madras University authorities have honoured him with a full 
Professorship now. It is highly appropriate that he should 
have agreed to deliver the Foundation Address of the Institute 
founded in the name of his revered guru. I welcome also the 
two learned lecturers of the evening who are to address us on 
this occasion. Sri M. Raghava Ayyangar who had kindly 
promised to deliver a lecture has not been able to attend 
owing to illness. We are all very grateful to Sri S. Vaiyapuri 
Piilai for kindly agreeing to speak at such short notice. Prof. 
S. Vaiyapuri Piilai, formerly Editor of Tamil Lexion and 
Head of the Tamil Department of the Madras University, is 
a scholar who by his dispassionate, balanced and critical out- 
look, and wide scholarship, stands out as a superior type of 
scholar in Tamil. Of the great Malayalam poet, Mahakavi 
Vallathol, it is unnecessary for me, Sir, to say anything to 
you by way of introduction ; you know him so well ; but you 
will permit me if I say that Vallathol is as eminent a Sanskrit 
scholar as he is a Malayalam poet ; it would interest all to 
know that, the big work he is now engaged on is a Malayalam 
translation of the Sanskrit work, the Bauddhavadana-kalpalata 
of Kshemendra. His observations on Malayalam and Sans- 
krit literature today, I am sure, will be very valuable. Lastly, 
along with this function of the Institute, the Madras Sanskrit 
Academy will be honouring the Sanskrit Poet-Laureate 
Mahamahopadhyaya Krishnamurthi Sastriof the Rameswaram 
Deyasthanam Pathasala of Madura with an address and purse. 
I have great pleasure in requesting you, Sir, to take the chair 
4 ud, conduct the proceedings, of this meeting. I welcome you 
^^,^fedies.; and gentlemen, for readily mmpiying with out, 
request to be- present here on this occasioav” :: . f . - jj 




Dr. V. Raghavan, Secretary, tliCB ^read messages receivea 

for the success of the function from Dr. Amarnath Jha, 
Srimati Sophia Wadia, Vidvan Raghava Iyengar, Dr. D. C. 
Sircar. Pandit K. T. Pandurangi, and Dr. S. C Sarkar, Secre- 
tary of the Bihar Research Society, Patna. 

Sri K. Balasubramanya Iyer, Secretary of the Institute, 
a report 'of the working of the Institute for the 

the Foundation Day address, Dr. C. Runhan 
a tribute to the late Mahamahopadh- 
and said that the Research 
food for the unity of Indian 
after the culture of India, Sanskrit played 

It did not mean that the other languages 
like this should also consider the 
like Tamil and Malayalam. He 


presented 
period 1948-49, 

Delivering 

Raja, at the outset, paid 
yaya S. Kuppuswaml Sastri; 

Institute founded in his name s 
culture. In looking 
an important part, 
were ignored. Institutions 

claims of other languages, , . c 

regretted that during the rule of the popular Ministry, Sans- 
krh as a subject of study in schools, had become “an optional 
option.’* It was in the position of a prisoner, who was put on 
a diet which did not allow him to die or permit him to live 
properly. He pleaded for giving Sanskrit and other languages 
in the curricula of studies as good a position as other subjects 
and also to give to teachers in those languages the same 
emolummts and status as teachers in other subjects. The 
Government and the people must take advantage of institu- 
tions like this to see that culture also played a part in the civic 
life of the nation in an independent country. 

Prof. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai read an interesting paper^ on 
“Kaverippumpattinam” as could be gleaned from ‘Pattina- 
ppalai”. He said that institutions like this should take up 
research work not only in respect of books but also in archaeo- 

logy' , . TT 

Mahakavi Vallathol next addressed the gathering. He 
made a few opening remarks in Sanskrit and then addressed 
the gathering in Malayalam. He paid a glowing tribute to 
the late Mahamahopadhyaya Kuppuswami Sastri and made 
a fervent appeal for fostering Sanskrit studies. He said that 
Hindi had been adopted as the national language of the 
country, because of the present neglected condition of Sans- 
krit. It should be their endeavour to put forth their best 
efforts, to popularise Sanskrit- so that it could become the 
national laguage of ffle country at least withih 50 years, ' 
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Winding up the proceedings, the Hon. Mr. Madhava 
Menon said that he had great regard and love for Sanskrit, 
and an equally great regard for the late Mm. Kuppuswami 
Sastri. He had the privilege of working with the late Mm. 
Sastri in the Senate and the \cademic Council of the Madras 
University, and was personally aware of his great qualities. 

Proceeding, the Minister cleared certain misapprehensions 
entertained by Dr. Kunhan Raja, and said that it was only by 
the force of circumstances that they had to be “slave” of the 
English language for 15 more years. He agreed entirely with 
the sentiments expressed about Sanskrit by the several speakers. 
He would like to remind them that it was easy to get ready on 
paper a programme, but he must have the necessary machinery 
with which to work out that programme. It was this difficulty 
of executing a programme that was facing him. It was to get 
over this difficulty that he required their help. But, the help 
given should not be such as would create some sort of antago- 
nism by the very nature of the help itself. They should not 
say or do anything that would provoke more difficulties on the 
top of the difficulties that already existed. While the scheme 
for the reorganisation of education was a right thing in the 
right direction, there might be some defects in it that required 
to be remedied. Therefore, in their anxiety for the promo- 
tion of Sanskrit, let them not create more bitterness. 

The Minister stated that the Institute was doing laudable 
work, and could become a source of help in reviving Sanskrit 
culture. As Poet Vallathol has remarked, there were hun- 
dreds of works in Sanskrit still remaining undiscovered. The 
Minister felt that the co-ordination of all the activities of the 
research institutes in Sanskrit would be a very great help for 
the attainment of their object, the development of Sanskrit 
and Sanskrit culture. As Minister, he would try his best to 
get as much help as posible in this matter. In various religious 
centres and even in many old houses in Malater, many manus- 
cripts still remained to be unearthed. 

Concluding, Mr. Madhava Menon said that a lot of their 
want of faith in themselves and the want of faith in God that 
was coming over the country could be remedied by reviving 
Sanskrit nnd Sanskrit culture. The main objection to that 
came from a good portion of Tamil Nad. Somehow or other 
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,s to say that Urdu was the language 
rant prejudice against Sanskrit that 
could be remedied by sufficient publi- 
opportunity for others to know what 
Sanskrit, and how the culture, which was 

represented by Sanskrit, could make their country great. 

- . T- that culture and 

their minds to work a little in 
the school curricula was not 
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language of Brahi 
of Muslims. Thi 
existed in some quarters 
city and fay giving an 
great treasures lay in 


need not feel diffident about revivin, 
if they made up 
Any change in 

There was sufficient time for the beginning of the 
for him to try and give Sanskrit at least 


They 

civilisation 
that direction 
possible now. 
next academic year 
the same place that it occupied four or five years ago. That 
was not much ; but, if he succeeded in doing that much, he 
could feel that he had done something. 

Sri K. Balasubramania Aiyar proposed a vote of thanks. 

' ^ General Body Meeting 

The Annual General Body Meeting of the Institute was 
held in the Sri Chandrasekharendra Sarasvati Mandapa earlier 
in the evening on the same day. 

Sri N. Raghunatha Iyer presided. 

Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer presented the Fith Annual 
Report of the Institute, the audited statement of accounts for 
the period 1-8-1948 — 31-7-1949, and the budget for the next 
year. 

Three Life Members of the Institute passed away during 
the year, Mr. Justice V. Govindarajachari, Mr. G.A. Natesan 
and Mr. T. Vasu Naidu. 

Ten new Life Members were enrolled, Sri T. V. Viswa- 
natha Iyer, .Advocate, Mylapore, Madras; Sri. C. A. Seshagiri 
Sastri, Advocate, Mylapore, Madras; Dr. Saileshwar Sen, 
Professor of Philosophy, Andhra University, Waltair; H. H. 
Sri Sankaracharya. of Puri Mutt; Sri S. L. Sastri, Retd. In- 
come Tax Commissioner, Royapettah, Madras ; Shri M. Sub- 
rahmanyam, Retd. Account-General, Madras 10; Hon. Mr. 
Justice S. Panchapagesa Sastri, Mylapore, Madras; Sri R. 
Subrahmanyara, Sun Life Assurance Co., of Canada, Gopala- 
puram, Madras; Shri M. K. Ranganatha Iyer, Retd. Engineer, 
Madras and Sri T. E. Sathagopachariar, Advocate, Tirupa- 
puHyur.,, 

With the help of a h^dsome donation of Rs. 6000 by 
■ Mrs. Stmdaraihbal* wile Obf the late D, Balasuhraraanya 




THE XVTH ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE, 

BOMBAY 

The 15th All-India Oriental Conference met in Bombay 
under the joint auspices of the Bombay University and the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal ^iatic Society. MM. Dr. P.^V. 
Kane, Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University and Vice- 
President of the Bombay Branch, R.A.S,, was the Chairman 
of the Reception Commitee. 

Messrs. K. M. Jhaveri and K. M. Munshi were Vice- 
Chairmen; Prof. H. D. Velankar, Local Secretary; Prof. G.M. 
Moraes, Dr. A. D. Pusalkar and Sri S. R. Tikekar, Jt. Secre- 
taries and Prof. G. C. Jhala, Treasurer. The authorities of the 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay and Mr. & Mrs. K. M. Munshi 
were kind enough to accommodate the delegates at the St. 
Xavier's College, and the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. About 400 
delegates representing about 60 institutions including Provincial 
Governments, Colleges, Museums, etc., attended the session, 
which went on for three days, 5th; 6th, and 7th November 1949. 

The Conference was opened by H. E. Raja Sir Maharaj 
Singh, Governor of Bombay. Dr. Susil Kumar De, Retd. 
Prof, of Sanskrit, Dacca University was the President-elect of 
the Conterence, and the following scholars presided over the 18 
Sections into which the Conference was divided: Vedic-Sri 
Visva Bandhu Sastri, Visvesvaranand Vedic Research Insti- 
tute, Hoshiarpur; Iranian— Dr. J. C. Tavadia, Santiniketan ; 
Classical Sanskrit— Dr. V. Raghavan, Madras University; 
Islamic Culture — Prof. Humayun Kabir, New Delhi (deputised 
by Sri Mahesh Prasad) ; Arabic and Persian— Moulavi Mahes 
Prasad, Benares; Pali and Buddhism— Prof R. D. Vadekar, 
Poona (deputised by Dr. P. V. Bapat) ; Prakrt and Jainism — 
Muni Jinavijayaji, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay; 
History— Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares Hindu University; Arch- 
aeology Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, D. G. of Archaeology, 

New Delhi; Indian Linguistics—Dr.Sidhesvar Varma, Nagpur; 
Dravidian Culture — Dr. P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri (deputised 
by Prof. R. P. Setu Pillai) ; Philosophy and Religion — Prof- 
V. A. Ramaswami Sastri of Travancore University; Technical 
Sciences and Fine Arts— Dr. V. S. Agrawala, New Delhi; 
Marathi — Dr. Y. K. Desbpande, Yeotmal; Gujarathi — 
Sri K. M. Munshi, Bombay; Hindi — Prof K. P. Misra of* 
Benares (deputised by Dr. Mohan Singh); Kannada— Prof. 
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K. G. Kundangar of Belgaum; and Urdu — Dr. Mohan Singh of 
East Punjab University. 

Owing to unavoidable circumstances, Dr. S. K. De, the 
General President of the Session, could not be present. The 
Vice-President of the Conference, Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri 
presided in his place and conducted the Session. 

In his I'kV/cowie'.d jdrm, MM. Kane rererred to the part 
played in the past in the progress of Indological research by 
scholars of Bombay, Dr. Bhau Daji, Bhagwan Lai Indraji> 
K. T. Telang, S. P. Pandit etc. 

In his Opening Address, H. E. the Governor of Bombay 
referred to the grants given by the Government of Bombay 
to various Indological Research Institutions and undertakings 
to the extent Rs. 81,000, besides the expenditure incurred by 
them in running the Deccan College Research Institute. 

In his Presidential Address, which was read by the 
General Secretary, Dr, R. N. Dandekar, Dr. De emphasised 
bow “Oriental research had not received that attention in this 
country which was its birth right”, how, speaking generally, 
much remained to be done for bringing Indian research work 
to the standard of the work done in the West, how it was neces- 
sary to give a.“re-orientation to our century-old educational 
policy ” and to realise “ that no national system of education 
can fully succeed at the cost of alienation of what is deeprooted 
in national sentiment and culture”, and how the time had come 
for the All-India Oriental Conference to expand into an Asiatic 
Conference of Oriental Learning. 

Papers and symposia. 

Nearly 300 papers were read in the diflferent sections, 
Classical Sanskrit leading as usual with about 70 papers. 

There was a Symposium on Simf|]ified Sanskrit in the 
Classical Sanskrit Section, and another on Sanskrit as the 
Terminological Lingua franca of India in the Indian Linguis- 
tics Section. 

Lectures, Excursions and Entertainments. 

Mr. Khwaja Muhammad Ahmed of the Hyderabad Arch, 
Dept, gave a lantern lecture on the Excavations at Panigiri. 
There was an excursion to the Elephanta Caves, and a vist to 
the Yoga-Research Institute, Kaivalyadhama^. of Swami 
Kuvalayananda. 




BOOK REVIEWS 

The Problem of Sanskrit Teaching (Samskrta-anusilana- 
viveka). By Prof. G. S. Huparikar, m.a., b!t., Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur. The Bharat Book-Stall, Kolhapur. Rs. I2-S. 

Mr. Huparikai is to be congratulated in taking up for 
his special study a much neglected subject like the teaching 
of Sanskrit. E-yept for a few short studies, and a few 
books on the history of Sanskrit education in general, 
we have no exhaustive investigation into the methods of 
Sanskrit pedagogy. The present publication is therefore to 
be welcomed as the most extensive treatise on the subject. 
While it does deal with historical and cultural data pertaining 
to Sanskrit education, as also with the different ways in which, 
from our contact with modern teaching methods, we can 
improve Sanskrit teaching, the speciality of the book lies in 
pointing out, by detailed analysis and exposition, how th^ 
traditional method of exposition of Sastraic treatises embodies 
sound principles calculated to be very effective in the mastering 
especially of advanced Sanskrit learning. 

The subject has received the author’^s attention during 
many years of his experience as teacher in both the Arts 
College as well as the Training College. He no doubt agrees 
with recent writers on the subject like Apte that a judicious 
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and Alahkara §astras are analysed; in actual teaching, the 
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Journal of Orienial Studies. Svadhyaya Mandal, Anand- 
asratn, Pardi, P.O., Satara Dt. Edited by Sri N. A. Gore, m,a. 
Annual Subscription. Rs. 8. Vol. I, No. 1. 

Pt. Satawalekar and his Svadhyaya Mandal are well- 
known in the field of Vedic publications. The Pandit has 
now started this quarterly to serve further the cause of re- 
search. It is being edited by Sri N. A. Gore, Principal, Kumta 
College, N. Kanara, who was previously editing the Poona 
Orientalist. 

The inaugural number opens with an extract from the 
Press-statement of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in which he 
emphasised the value of Sanskrit literature and expressed his 
desire to promote research in and publication of its buried 
literature. The Editor then explains the history of the origin 
of the Journal and offers notes on some activities in the orien- 
tal field. Then follow reviews of books and messages. 

In the section of articles, Sri P. K. Gode leads with the 
collection of references to glass bangles and glass vessels in 
Sanskrit literature, which seem to show their introduction from 
South Arabia and Central Asia. Among other contributions 
are Prof. H. D. Velankar’s on Indra’s Partnership with Visnu 
(Rv. viii. 100), Dr. PI. R. Karnik’s Indra-legends from the 
first Kanda of the Satapatha, and Prof. R. K. Choudhary’s 
Hindu Contribution to Mathematics. 

The issue contains also an edition by the editor of the 
minor poem called Cimanicarita by Nilakantha. This is an 
interesting minor poem on the romance in the harem of Allaha 
Vardi Khan Turkman between the ladies and their Brahman 
tutor. It was composed in A.D. 1655 by Nilakantha Sukla, a 
pupil of Bhattoji Diksita. 

We welcome this new venture of Pt. S. D. Satawalekar 
and Sri. N. A. Gore. It is hoped that this new research 
journal will develop some distinctive character and its sponsors 
will see to its proper organisation, good printing and prompt 
issue. There is a great deal of new enthusiasm in the Indo- 
logical field for such ventures but without adequate resources 
or response ; in fact many of our journals have ceased publi- 
cation. Pt. Satawalekar is a person of great organising capa- 
city, influence and energy and we hope Sri N. A. Gore will 
persevere to build up his new Journal of Oriental Studies. 

V. R. 


OBITUARY 
Dr. Sten Konow 

It is with very great sorrow that we receive the news that 
the veteran orientalist, Dr. Sten Konowof Oslo, Norway, passed 
away some time back. He was a versatile scholar and made 
valuable contributions in the fields of Sanskrit, Prakrt, epi- 
graphy and archaeology. Among his varied writings may be 
mentioned Indische Drama, Bashgali Dictionary, Saka Studies, 
Central Asian Fragments of the Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita 
and an Unidentified Text of Nagarjuna, Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum Vol. II Pt. I and Karpuramanjari of Rajasekhara. 

V. R. 

R, S. Venkataeama Sastri 

Sanskrit activities in Madras have sustained a loss in the 
premature death on July 18, 1949, of Sri R. S. Venkatarama 
Sastri, m.a., Sanskrit Lecturer, Vivekananda College, Madras. 
The late Sastri was formerly Lecturer in the Annamalai 
University and in the Madras Sanskrit College. He was for a 
number of years a Secretary of the Madras Samskrta Academy. 
Noted for his musical renderings of Sanskrit verse, he was of 
great assistance in the production of Sanskrit plays. He 
published Sanskrit primers on the history of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture and Comparative Philology and annoted editions of some 
of the standard College Texts in Sanskrit. 

V. R. 

V, Narayana Aiyar 

The late V. Narayana Aiyar, a Life Member of the 
K. S. R. Institute, who passed away on 20th Nov. 1949, was a 
well-known figure in literary circles in Madras. An ardent 
student of both Sanskrit and Tamil, and a prolific writer both 
in English and Tamil, the late Narayana Aiyar distinguished 
himself as a journalist, scholar and public worker. He was, 
for several years, the Asst. Editor of the Tamil Lexicon of the 
Madras University. Of the Madras Samskrta Academy, he 
was for a long time the Treasurer, In *he series of popular 
religious booklets in the Kamakoti Kosasthanam, he published 
a number of well-known hymns with Tamil translation. 
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M. R. Telang 

We are very sorry to record here the passing away at the 
ripe old age of 90 of Mangesh Ramakrishna Telang, Retd, 
Shirastadar, Karwar, North Kanara. 

M. R. Telang was an erudite Sanskrit scholar and speciali- 
sed in Advaita Vedanta. He was, besides, a Vina player 
trained under celebrated Ustads and a musicologist. Many 
titles had been bestowed on him like sahitya-Sangita-Darsana- 
carya, Vidyasagar, Sastra Vacaspati and Ving Visarada. 

Among his publications, the following may be mentioned. 
He edited the Mahavidyavi^ambana in the Gaekwad Oriental 
Series ; for the Nirnaya Sagar Press, he edited Malati- 
madhava, Malavikagnimitra, Vikramorva%a, Bhaminivilasa, 
Gitagovinda, Pancikarana, Advaitasiddhantasarasariigraha, 
Nyayalilavati, Pramanamanjari, Udbhatalankara, Abhidha- 
vrttimatrka, Sabdavyaparavicara and Buddhibalakrida (on 
chess). For the Gujarathi Printing Press, he published 
Tarkamrta, Vedantasamjhavali, Bhedaratna, Advailatattva- 
raksana and Canakyan-Ttisutra. Atraatattvaviveka, Sukti- 
sudha, Laghuvasudevamanana are some of his other publica- 
tions. 

A Sanskrit composer, he wrote some kavyas also; in 
music, he edited the Sahgitaratnakara with Kalimatha’s 
commentary in two volumes in the Anandasrama Series, the 
Sahgitamakaranda in the Gaekwad Series, and a study on the 
22 Srutis. 

He was compiling a dictionary of philosophical terms, and 
among his manuscript leavings is his valuable literary diary 
which is a store-house of research information gathered during 
his long studious life. 

V. R. 

Prof. Bendy Kumar Sarkar 

Prof. Bendy Kumar Sarkar, who passed away in Washing- 
ton on Nov. 24th, 1939, was Professor of Economics and 
Sociology at the Calcutta University. Besides works in 
the field of economics and political thought, Prof. Sarkar 
produced the following works in the field of Indian Culture ; 
Chinese Religion through Hindu Eyes, Hindu Achievements in 
Exact Science, and Positive Background of Hindu Sociology. 

V. R. ■ 
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Dr. Sir Hari Singh Gour 

We are very sorry to record here the passing away in 
the end of December, 1949, of the eminent jurist, educationist 
statesman and scholar. Dr. Hari Singh Gour. He was 83 at 
the time of his demise. 

Sir H. S. Gour was the first Vice-chancellor of the Delhi 
University. He was then elected Vice-Chancellor of the Nagpur 
University. He was a member of the Central Legislature for 
a long time and a delegate to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee. He was Chairman of the Quinquennial Conference 
of the Universities of the British Empire. At the time^of 
demise, he was a member of the Constituent Assetnbly of India. 

Besides works in Law, he wrote the Renaissance of the 

East and the Spirit of Buddhism. 

The crowning act of his public life was his founding at 
his birth place in C.P., Saugor. the Saugor University, with 
an endowLnt of 25 lakhs. His will gives another crore of 
Rupees to the same University of which he was founder-Vice- 
Chancellor and in whose site he desired to be cremated. 

P atasrvASAKTA V. SUBRAHMANYA AlVAR 


On Dec. 25th 1949, passed away at Mysore Sri V . Subrah- 
raanya Aiyar, Retd. Registrar of the Mysore UniversUy. 
For many years Chairman of the Board of Studies in Sanskrit, 
he was a deep student of philosoply, having imbibed his 
advaitic learning from the renowned Nrsimha ^ Bharati 
Swamigal of Sr^geri. He was a profound believer in 
Advaita as a rational and scientific system and contributed 
many thoughtul papers on the subject. He was also 
Reader in Philosophy to his late Highness Krishna Raja 
Wodayar IV, Maharajah of Mysore, who sent Mr. Aiyar to 
England to attend the World Philosophic Conference. Among 
his contributions are Man’s Interest in Philosophy-An Indian 
View, Avasthatraya, the Final Test of Truth, Modern Vedanta, 
Anubhava-Criterion of Truth, S.ankara and Modern Critics, 
Reason or Revelation, etc. 

V. R. 

Dr. S. R. U. Savooe. 

Dr. S. R. U. Savoor, Retd. Director of Public Instrnction, 
Madras, who was a Life Member of the K. S. R. I., passed 
away prematurely at 58 on 1-2-50. He had a distinguished 
academic career at Oxford and was successively Principal of 
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the Govt. Colleges at Kutnbhakonam and Palghat, Deputy 
Director, Principalof the Presidency College, Madras, and lastly 
Director of Public Instruction, Madras. He was simple, easy 
of access and helpful ; deeply religious, he had a great fascina- 
tion for men of spiritual realisation, many of whom he visited 
and with some of whom he had close personal contact. 

V. R. 

Pandit M. Thimmaptayya 

I regret very much to write that Pandit M. Thimraappayya, 
one of the great veteran Kannada scholars, passed away on the 
night of 16th January 1950, due to heart-failure, at the resi- 
dence of his son at Triplicane. He was aged 62. 

The Pandit was an erudite scholar both in Kannada and 
Sanskrit, with a considerable grasp of current ideas and 
modern thought. He was an eminent poet and an untiring 
research worker. Among his several poetical works, 
"Sobagina balli " is an exquisite composition written in Acca- 
Kannada. His monumentaI_ works, such as “Nadoja Paippa”, 
“ Kavirajamarga Viveka, ”, and “ Partisubba”, testify to his 
great research acumen and industry. Besides these he produced 
several prose works of merit, and contributed yaluable 
papers to leading Kannada periodicals. All this good work he 
did, at great inconvenience, bis financial resourcess having 
been always slender. Sriman Thimmappayya was the Senior 
Kannada Pandit in the St. Aloysius’ College, Manga- 
lore, for about thirty years, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that reading under him as a student was drinking at the very 
spring of Kannada. He was an affectionate person held in 
high esteem throughout entire Karnataka. Connected with 
several literary and cultural associations, he was elected 
President of the Kannada Sahitya Parishat for one term, 
a rare distinction conferred by the Kannada literati on 
their eminent scholars. The void caused by his demise in the 
field of Kannada letters is hard to fill. May the Great Pandit’s 
Soul rest in Peace ! 


M. Mariappa Bhat. 
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©DR OWN PDBLICATIOHS 

Rs, A. 

Vibhrama-Viveka of Mandana Misra— edited by 
Mahamahopadhyaya Vidyavacaspati Prof. S. 
Kuppuswami Sastriar, M.A., I.E.S. (Retd.) and 
V edantalankara Pro f . T. V. Ratnachandra Dikshitar, 
Sanskrit College, Mylapore, Madras 
Vinavasavadatta (an old Sanskrit drama), edited 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Vidyavacaspati Prof. S. 
Kuppuswami Sastriar, M.A., I.E.S. (Retd.) and 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon.), 
Reader in Sanskrit, University of Madras 
Toikappiyam with an English translation, by Dr. 

P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri, M.A., L.T., Ph.D., 
Principal, Raja’s College, Tiruvadi (Vol. I) 
Toikappiyam Do. Do. Vol. II, Part 1 
History of Grammatical Theories in Tamil, by 
Dr. P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri, M.A., L.T., Ph.D., 
Principal, Raja’s College, Tiruvadi 

Dhvanyaloka & Locana of Anandavardhana and 
Abhinavagupta with Kaumudi by Uttuhgodaya and 
Upalocana edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Vidya- 
vacaspati S. Kuppuswami Sastriar, M.A., I.E.S. 
(Retd.), Sri T. V. Raraachandra Dikshitar and Dr. 

T. R. Chintamani, M.A., Uddyota I . . 8 

The Kuppuswami Sastri Commemoration Volume. 3 
Highways and Byways of Literary Criticism in 
Sanskrit by Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. S. Kuppu- 
swami Sastri • • 2 

Compromises in the History of Vedanta by Maha- 
mahopSdhyaya Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri . . 1 

The Primer of Indian Logic by Mm. Prof. S. 
Kuppuswamy Sastri • • 6 

Sankara Bhagavatpada by Prof. P. Sankaranara- 

yana . . 0 

Tolkappiyam-Porul-Pt. I. By Dr. P. S. Subrah- 
manya Sastri . . 2 


0 

0 


'Copies can be had of: The Secretaries, 

The Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, 

Mylapore, MADRAS. 
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Qu/r0Qsm}(B L^smiris^ 

LjSiSsnTiB^ iu'fr^LD 

\Sfrm u/ra^ Qum^^ 

@0u/r^- uJIl- ^'3a//r6sru^^ ^<sskp^Q 

Kufir veni Uenr4ru pdcafi-k 
Kdtali n-onri-k kanniya vCLkaiyin-mn 
Eror kalavali y-anri-k kalavali4 
Ter dr fdrriya venri-y-un ter dr 
Venra kdmdn mun-rer^k kuravai-y-tm 
Onriya marapir pin-rer-k kiiravai-y-um 
Perum-pakai tdnkum veli n-dn-nm 
Arum^pakai tdnku m-drra Udn-um 
Pulld vdlkkai vaUldn pakkam-um 
Olldr ndna-p periyavar-k kanni-c 
Colliya vakaiyi n-onrotu punarntu-t 
Tolluyir valahkiya v-avi-p-pali ydn-um 
Olid r-itavayir pulliya pdnkin-mn 
Pakatii n-dn-u m-dvi n-dn-un 
Tukattapu cirappir cdnrdr pakkam-um 
Kati-manai mtia pdlin kan-num 
Ettu-vakai nutaliya v-vai-y-akat Udn-um 
Kattamai y^ohikkatiu-k kannumai y-dn-um 
Itai-y-il van-pukaUk kotaiyi n-dn-um 
Pilaittdr tdnktin kdva Udn-iim 
Poridotu pimarnta pakka-t t-dn-um 
Aruloiu pimarnta v-akarci y-dn-um 
Kama nitta pdli n-dn~um-enru 
Iru-pdr patta v-onpatin niraitt-e 

Vdkai IS of twice nine kinds of turai, (the first nine with 
reference to maram (valour) and the second nine with refer- 
ence to {at am or dharma) : (1) The undivided attention to 
war in the camps both in winter and in summer, (2) the suc- 
cess gained by the warriors in the battlefield similar to that 
achieved by the agriculturists in the threshing floor, (3) the 
danre before the king's chariot at the success of the warriors 
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(7) able-bodied warriors fighting with the conviction that the 
physical body is transitory (8) throwing oneself in fire ac- 
cording to the tenets of the great which makes the foes feel 
ashamed, (9) taking hold of the enemy’s country, (10) those 
winning fame through oxen and c jwst ( 11 ) avoiding amo- 
rous look towards other’s wives, 2 (12) the assembly of the 
great possessing eight qualities^ (13) condiict according to 
sastras (14) incessant liberality bringing rich fame, ( 15) pro- 
tecting the evil doers forgetting their wrongs, (16) identifying 
oneself with his duties as householder, warrior, or recluse, 
(17) leaving off the ties of the family on account of the feeling 
that all are alike and (18) the stage when desire vanishes. 

Note 1. Pin-ter-k-kuravai refers, according to llampura- 
nar, to the dance by viraliyar and according to Naccinark- 
kiniyar, to the dance of Korravai and devils. 

75 . fiirOesi Qu^i^^mu LfpQesr 

iJirms(^^SpijiSp udiQsmjS luir^w 
S&Kir eifetiau) 

Kanci tan-e perun-Hnai-p puran-e 
Pmk-arun cirappir pan-neri y-an-mn 
Nilla v-ulakam pulliya neritt-e. 

Kanci is the puran of penm-tinai and deals with the un- 
parallelled transitioriness of the worldly objects in all ways. 

Note. 1. The expression pdiikanmi is taken by Ilam- 
puranar to mean ‘having no equal’ and by Naccinarkkiniyar to 
mean ‘having the un-equalled moksa for its aim. 

Note 2. Kami is said to be the puran of perun-tinai since 
it is outside the range of the five puratiinai mentioned above 
in the same way as peruntinai is outside the range of the 
reciprocal love signified by the five akatHnai{ :) kurinci, pdlai, 
marutum, neytal and mullai. 


1. Ilampuranar splits into avinan, while Naccinarkkiniyar 
splits into mavinan and takes it to mean elephants and horses. 

2. According to Naccinarkkiniyar’s reading it means 
abdicating the throne. 

3. The eight qualities are: heredity, education, conduct, 
truthfulness, purity, impartiality, absence of envy, and non- 
greediness. 

4. Naecinarkkinyar takes the fiist line as one and the 
Other two, as anotjier. 
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What are the turais of .^awd? 

76« mff'pp(^G «9Ku.^p0 ^!rp0m Qu(^miiiiqm 
sj^isQpir G£rff-^liQ^!rad0& 
u^Lip QsirdBu.. .' 

i^emSifip.^ 0Di^&f. mp^y^ 0)^^-o 
^LD'^ ^pp lS^^jSu 
Q usr QajfrLDiStju Qumthu ud^(wi£ 

^^i53rj57 l9(oS)i^ul 9 sf^^Qjir &sjQir^ p 
0':^ Qpui^m a/.-g^esr^ pn^ih 
Qusruj \jpmQ^)m 
sts^kp QptTL^nr^d <ssff (^^njU) 
^pp ^ssi^Qjp ^irp,'5 
Qutuirpp iL^sSi ujfT(0,^ 

§sfrp^‘Qwik Qj,ip Q-Siji 
w^ilufT L-.0©6u iD^iluff eon^tih 
0D^'£/ ^ 04 QsiTshfQL^ffidsr^ 

Qppdpi £fffoQuj/r(S Q/;TS9«@ 
FF6syffd pif0 Old^u Cou/f szd#^ 

LDlTtuip LDs'B^d SfpjSlU SrppiXi 

LDfriilltp LDUj4<SSp pfl^Uj 

^frQu) QuJllj0ILi^ pirii!<SS0L£f €S)U!Lli^W 

«2?s8ara/Q@® Qpt^is ^ UL^irdB QissrdS^ 

Q^SoQoiff^ Q^uSjJ ^piT €SfWp(jpW 

^^LDS(dr LjeOilS^uj Qp^un “Ss^ a/i* 
sifiisQpnff Gp<srp^>d ^ifiuL^ 0r^® 
^^d^pnn Lfeuw Juj ^sstup/ 
sirpe^ uSI^dp pi^pnjr S^SLjih 
^irpea pfTU £ 

tseoQ&Ofr(dr dscszfra/Q®® se^tui^p 
0^/r4‘®teL- u9l1l^ LLn%B^^ fS^^ifw 
ji/0wOu0^ 9puL9p L^pecsap uinisp^ 
pfrdjpu Qj0S„iF p^uQuOJ €sf!^8^Ui 
wffLf/Bm sfSfuu 


1. Qumirpp to%ar©5? €u^9 ujff^^ (g)(srr/i>) J fe.6©irid?^ 

isrssr Qu^pp m^sP. ujit^ih (iffiF, ) 

2. Qsire^u^irdr (^isfril) ; Qurreh^L^nm 

3. mth0!ii {§s<sfrd) ; i^mQuj 

4. LDir"^ (^^d) ; uir^so ) 

5 * . .uiiiip * • • QiJiuir («A) 
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SsiBpu3(j^^ 9putSp ^uespaSireif 
Marr-anm kurran carriya perumaiy-um 

KaUrdo r-olintorkkii-hattiyamtitiimaty-um 

Panp-uravannimpakutinokki-p 
Pun-kiUttii mtitiyti maraiU 
EmarC citrra m-inri-p punnon 
Pee y-ompiya peey-p pakkant-mn 
Innan-enr4rankiya ntannaiy-an-um 

Inmkm manaivi peey pimnon 

Tumutal katinta totaa-k kanci-y-um 

Nitta kamvar nrtta velin 

Peyaftta fho/iidivi y&nci y-an-um 
PJikctritn-mel vafitaventanotu 'inutu-kuti 
Mokappfi t-anciya makdi-po l-an-wtn 

Mulai-y-umiikan-un certti-k-konton 

Talaiyotu mutinta nilaiyotu tokaii 
!r-ain t-3ku m-enpa per-icai 
Maynta makanai~c curriya currant 
Maynta pucan mayakkad t-an-iini 

Tam-e -eytiya tank-anim paiyul-um 
Kanavanotu mupnia patarcci ndkki-c 
Cclvor ceppiya rnuto/ nantaw-utn 
Nani~miku curattitai-k kanavanai y-ilantu 
Tani-makal pulampiya muhi-pa lai-y-im 
Kalinlor teeftu-k kalj-pata r-urii 
OUntor pulampiya kai-y-aru nilai-y-um 
Kdtali y-ilanta taputara nilai-y-um 
Katala n-ilanta tapata nilai-y-iim 
Nalldl kanavanotu nani-y-alar pukii-c 
Collitai y-itta mdlai nilai-y-um 
Arum-perun cirappir putalvar payanta 
Tay-tapa variiun talai-p-peya nilai-y-um 
Malar-talai y-ulakatiu marapu-nan k-ariya-p 
Palar-cela-c cella-k katu vdlttotu 
Nirai-y-arun cirappir rurai-y-iran putaitt-e 

Kanci has two sets of ten turais each the first set consist- 
ing of (1) the greatness of the inevitability of death (i.e. the 
ransitioness of the physical body), (2) the inevitability ol 
:he old age mentioned to the young by the old (i.e. the transi- 
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toriness of youth) (3) the bravery to die wounded in battle 
considering the nature of the wordly life, (4) the state of the 
wounded being attended to by devils in the absence of loving^ 
relatives. (5) the state of being pitied at the fallen state by 
others mentioning his previous prosperous condition, (6) the 
taking of terrible oath by one that he would do this if he fails 
to do the task undertaken (7) the wife who previously met him 
with sweet smile not touching him in the wounded state fearing 
the devils that surround him, (8) the magnanimity of the 
wife killing herself with the spear left by the dying 
husband^ (9) the state of people not willing to give their 
daughters in marriage to enemies who offered their hand in 
consideration of the dignity of their family and (10) the state 
of wife dying bringing the head of the deceased husband close 
to her breasts and face; the second set consisting of the (1) the 
confusion with lamentations of mothers surrounding the dead 
bodies of their famous sons or the confusion with lamentations 
of people at the death of mothers round the dead bodies of 
their famous sons3 (2) the grievous pain experienced by them- 
selves {i.e. by wives either in prison or in the absence of 
relatives). (3) the extreme delight experienced by the goers- 
by on seeing the wife’s death along with her husband, (4) the 
wife’s bewailing the loss of the husband in the middle of the 
forest, (5) the helpless state of the dependents and others at 
the death of their masters, (6) the pitiable state of the 
husband at the loss of the wife, (7) the pitiable widowed life 
of the wife at the loss of the husband, (8) the words expressed 
by the wife to those who stood in the way of her entering the 
funeral pyre of her husband (9) the state of the mother ready 
to die at the glorious death of her son in the battlefield or the 
state of the mother ready to die on behalf of honour at the 
behaviour of her son, and (10) the eulogy of the cremation 
ground which stands firm though witnessing many disappearing 
from this wide world. 


1. Naccinarkkiniyar takes imam to mean ‘night’, 

2. According to iSTaccinarkkiniyar’s reading, the Hne means 
‘the state of th.- wife fearing at the sight of her dead husband not 
being able to distinguish his body on account of the bruises with 
spear’. 

3. When curra mSynta is split as curram dynta, the former 
meaning should be taken; if it is split as cutzam. mdynta, the latter 
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sided love; so also is mostly connected with the profit 

gained by the poet. Patan has the melody type called centiram 
as kaikkilai. Naccinarkkiniyar tells us that in patan, the hero 
of the poem wants eulogy and the poet, personal profit. Since 
both of them are not interrelated, patan is considered to be 
the puran oi kdikkilai. 

Note. 2. The eight kinds are, according to I iampuranaro» 
(1) praise to God (2) praise to kings (3) praise of auspicious 
occasions (4) advice (5) directing a poet to go to a patron (6) 
the kinds of reward to poets (7) reference to kaikkilai and (8) 
censure; and according to Naccinarkkiniyar, all those mentioned 
there with reference to patan aid all connected with the six 
ttmis mentioned above and poUiviyal. 

Note. 3. In similar sutras above 6, 8, 12, 15, 18, only the 
nature of the respective tinai is mentioned and not its 
classification. But in sutra 1 the classification is mentioned 
and it is followed by the siitra which states the classification in 
detail. But here it is not clearly stated. 

78 . LD^Qj(oS)s ia,T^w 

SfrLDU) QJfSS)su9^lI> 

pm Qajfrmj^ Qwmu, 

Amararkan mutiyu m-aru-vakai y-dn-um 
Purai-ilr kdmam pidliya vakaiyin-um 
Onran pakuii y-onrti-ni’-enpa. 

In the six kinds of verses with reference to devas and 
verses with reference to righteous pleasures, one will overlap 
with another* 

Note. 1. What are the six kinds referred to m line 1 is 
not mentioned in the text. Ilampitranar says that the six 
kinds are koti-nilai^ kantalt, valli, pulavar-drmppata% pukaltal 
sxiA par aval. Of them two are mentioned in 22, three 

in sittra 27 and one in sutra 30. 



porul-purattinai 


Note 2. Naccinarkkiniyar, on the other hand, takes the 
sufra to mean that paidn is seen in verses with reference to six 
godly objects-sages, brahmans,, cows, rain, crowned kings and 
world and with reference to requests of low order. 

Note. 3. Piirai is taken to mean fanU by Ilampuranar 
anb superiority by Naccinarkkiniyar. 

79, LD0ij^(r;^ (SlJSSj^Lk^ 

uirsij^ih uiriiiS^ih 

^ Q&!F^'<sis>p 

(Sushmu U0-^ ^j^'ijrsS''€sr (^/ejQce. 

Valakkiyan marunkin vakai-pata nilaii-p 
ParavaUum pukalcci*y-uh kanitiya pdnkin-um 
Munnor kiiriya kurippin-iifi centiirai 
Vanna-p pakiiti varai-v4n r-dnk-e. 

The rhythm of the melody type centurai is not to be 
avoided in the paraval (eulogy in person paljccu (eulogy in 
absence) and the places suggested by the predecessors wher- 
ever they are found in usage. 

Note. 1. Tne word munnor in the sutra suggests that 
the classification of purattinai also was done by the predeces- 
sors of Tolkappiyanar. 

80, sumniurrir 
Qwmw^e^/r L^eooj/r. 

Kama-p pakuti katavul-um varaiydr 
Endr pdhkin-u m-cnmandr piilavar. 

Learned men say that, in erotic verses and in verses 
which should be concerned with human beings, gods are not 
prohibited, 

81, LD0tsS^'W Qifiw 

Kulavi marunkin-un kilava t-dkum 

Erotic verses may be with reference to children. 

82, mLQsrn® Q^ffpp(jip QiLrri^u 

mj^dQsfT(^ ^susssPoj etje^d^LD njnear 

Urotu tdrram-n m-uritt-cna nioUpa 
Valakkotu civaniya vakaimai y-dn-a. 

Erotic verse in pdtan may be with reference to the inhabi- 
tants of villages if it is in conformity with usage, 

83, Qtauju^uiuiT 

Mey-ppeyar marunkin vaittanar vgliryri^ 
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Predecessors have said that the true names of heroes mav 
be mentioned in erotic verses with reference to patan. 

84 . Qiudrp \ 

BpuiSi(^ (pp&iesT 

. ' <ffL-6ysr ^'em'iS'ssffaj' ' 

Kotunilai kantali valli y-enfa 
Vafu-nmkii-'cirappm mutalana miinrum 
Katavul valitoht kanniya vaTUin-e,' 

The three which are considered spotless- sun, Brahma and 
Moon may be invoked* 

85 * Qsirpp €ij<^%sfr QajfrrRi-p pfrm, 
KofTavalluiy^dr-itaft-'dna, 

Korravallai too may be taken under patan is some places. 

Note. L Haccinarkkiniyar takes dr-iiam to refer to 
human beings. 

How is classified ? 

86 . Qsff^uQufr Qsrp^d Qs>frL^fr^iTu 

^UJ€k'QLD/fl^ 
m(^ppth ^frti9eo 

^€tQjrpp >$SfSi^)u.f§lf/so lun^iih 
sekrumi^ ssssr^tu ssmumL^ 

^19"^ dsism<s^{u 

Q^ffdQuj <^v5Tr<sf0 S^iqih 

eu/rtqmfT Q^2)9 uj/S 

LfpS^ 

m^dQhtr eijss)^Qajrr Q^uuL^p QpinoS)^^ 

Qpfrda iBirmp^Qp(Sfr Qa/eijr Qwtrifiu, 

Kotuppo r-etfi-k kotaar-p palittaUum 
AtiitUurn Uettiya v-iyanmoii valtUum 
Cey-varal varuttam vita vayil 
Kavalark k-uraitta katai-nilai y-dn-um 
Kan-patai kanniya kan-patai nilai-y-um 
Kapilai kanniya velvi nilauy-um 
V elai nokkiya vilakku nilai-y-^um 
V dy-urai vdlttnn cevi-y-aruv-uru-um 
A-vayin varUum pura-nilai valttum 
Kaikktlai vakaiyo t-ulappata4 fokaii4 
Tokka ndnku m-ula v-ena molipa. 
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They say that the turais of paian are - (1) eulogising the 
giver and reviling the non-giver (2) eulogising a king in his 
close proximity with reference to the nature' of his ancestors 
and himself (3) the scene where words are sent tO' the king 
through the gatekeeper enumerating the miseries undergone in 
the long journey from home (4) suggesting to the king that it 
is time to go to :sleep, (5) the sacrifice, where brown cows are 
freely given away (6) lighting the lamp to commemmorate 
the victory of the spear or the height of the flame of the lamp 
like that of the' spear (7) salutary advice to a king by wise men 

nolenvolens (?) (8) instructing the king in the path of virtue 
(9) benediction 'Upon a king, invoking his deity to bless hiin 
and his descendants and (10) interceding etc., during katkkilai^ 
What is the other kind of classification ? 

utres!S^0ih eSpsSI&jth 

smlB 

Qupp ij> Qu(^^ird 

Q^frmm ud^(tpd 
Bpkp p Q^pp ^dQ 

iS'pm^ iBS^QTQJoSlp Qu0LDd} *5«U(5Piis 
Bpdp mem Mi mEise0(ipih 

WSTLf 

' Hr mfrmrtniE 

mdQma9 eoifipjg seOQpm 

'■uSBd smL^d 

Qupp iSdrem' Qu0Qi&r Qeisrp^ 

p Q^^drpStu ^0ssms (sSesiL^UJw 
Qpsi/ssisa^ Qwd.H^ jS ■ 
mfT^th Ljdr^m iSp^up/S eal^tSlpp Qpd 
Mff&d Q&jffdiLS^L^ . 

Tdvi nul’-l-l'-icai knfutiyo; kitdi'iiofkku'^c 
Cnta r-ettiya tuyiUetai nilai-y-imi 
Kuttar-'iim panar-um porimar-um zdrali-y-um 
Arr-itai-k kdtci tdnri-'p 

PeTTa perii’-valdw perdiiTk k-dzivuzu-c 
Cenrn-paya n-cfira^c comja pakkam-um 


1. miTHifiesBm (^^rsi) w) _ 
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Ciranta nalinir cerra ntkki-p 
Piranta nal-vayit perii-niah kalajn-uw 
Ciranta cirtti niaipiu mankalam-um 
Natai-mikut t-ettiya kutai-nUan marapum 
ManCir-c cuHiya van-man kalainuni 
Man-n-cyi l-alUta mannu-man kalam-um 
Paricil kataiiya kaiai-k-kilthi nilai-y-um 
Perra pinnar-um peru-vals, n-eiti 
Natai-vayir ronriya v-irii-vakai vitai-y-um 
Accamu m-uvaki-y-u mscca tn-inri 
Nal-um pul-l-tm piravarri nmiittam-nm 
Kalan kanniya v-ompatai y-ula-p-pata 
f!dlathi vaTimni natakkaiyatu kurippin 
Kola munrotii kanniya varum-e. 

The following connected with the past, present and the 
future in this earth are also taken as the tez'ais of />atan; — 
(1) bards singing about the king’s spotless good fame to wake 
him, while asleep, up ; (2) kuttar, panar, porunar and 
viraUyar Avho have received presents directing those who have 
not received them and telling them what they have received^ 
(3^ celebrations on birth days by nullifying the punishments^ 
(4) purificatory bath bringing fame; (5) bringing out the 
excellence of royal umbrella giving shade to many; (6) giving 
adorations to the spear which brought the foes under control ; 
(7) purifactory bath of the king after capturing the enemy’s 
fort ; (8^ the poets etc mentioning their wants and getting the 
rewards^ (9) eulogising the prosperous condition of the king 
after receiving the reward and taken leave of the taking either 
on his own initiative or on the initiative of the king; and (10) 
wishing that the king may be free from the source of fear, 
delight and want which is foreboded by the stars, birds and 
other omens. 


Puraitinai-y-iyal ends. 



1. Naccinarkkiniyar takes the meaning 'recluses directing 
the house-holders how to get moksa’ along with the above meaning, 
in lines 3-6 in the sutra. He might have so interpreted the lines 
since otherwise, this Idksana could not hold good for the 
Tiruniukdrruppatai. 

2. Naccinarkkiniyar interprets the lines 7-8 thus: weaving 
white dress and doing good deeds undoing the punishments 
awarded on previous occasions. 


3. According to Naccigarkkiniyam, kaiai-k-kUitunilai means 
‘the state of accomplishing one’s task by standing att he entrance.’ 
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seldom attended the lectures of any but the distinguished unless 
he himself had to be preside at the meeting, but he showed me— 
his pupil — ^the honour of his presence at all the five lectures that I 
delivered in 1931 under the V. Krishnaswami Ayyar Endowment. 
He showed the same honour to an elder pupil in 1925 when, 
under the same foundation, he delivered his lectures on 
“Fictions in the Development of the Hindu Law Texts”. He 
strove hard in the Madras University bodies to get the Orien- 
tal Research Institute established. Many of the publications of 
the Madras University, especially those on the Prabhakara 
Mimamsa were made under his direction and guidance. The 
Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, which gave a.mple 
opportunities for his pupils to express themselves was solely his 
creation. Thus Prof. Sastriar was greatly responsible for 
raising the status of Madras and the Madras University as a 
centre of Oriental learning and research. No wonder then 
that in 1934 the eminent Sanskrit Scholar Dr. A. C. Woolner, 
the Vice-Chancellor of the Punjab University, voluntarily 
suggested that the work of the Revised Catalogus Catalogorum 
should and could be undertaken only in Madras under his 
Editorship. 

The Goddess of learning does not recognise distinctions of 
caste and creed, Prof. Sastriar taught 

Brahmin and Non-Brahmin, Thiyya and Christian, man and 
woman alike. He evenly distributed his help to all his students 
and regarded them all as members of the same family. If there 
should be differences it was but understandable ; he knew that 
in the world members of the same family quarrel most, but 
thev love most as well. Did not every one of them regard 
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Intermediate and B.A. courses ; and only a few students, say 
about 10 in 100 studied them in the Intermediate and very few 
in the B.A. It was through the efforts of Prof. Sastriar and 
another orator that they were made compulsory subjects of 
study in those courses from 1927. Unfortunately, however, 
the introduction of the B.Sc. course without a second language 
nullified a part of the good work done. 

He was very resourceful On University affairs. In the 
early years of the institution of the Titles in the Islamic lan- 
guages i.^., about 1915 to 1918 there were no candidates ap- 
pearing for the examination for Afzal-ul-Ularaa and other 
titles. This was perhaps due to the absence of any Arabic 
College approved for the teaching of the courses in Islamic 
languages. Colleges could be approved only if there were 
Title holders as teachers, and candidates for the Title exami- 
nations could be had only if there were approved colleges. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim who was the Chairman of 
the Board of Studies in Arabic and Persian was anxious to get 
over this fix. In the course of a conversation on this subject. 
Professor Sastriar suggested to him that Shums-ul-Ulamas 
may be empowered to certify the fitness of private candidates 
to appear for the examination in Arabic and Persian. Sir 
Abdur Rahim, in his joy, embraced Professor Sastriar for the 
solution, which no doubt was immediately acted upon with 
beneficent results. At the meetings of the Board of Studies in 
Sanskrit, from 1916 to 1941, he towered above the other 



After Dr. Levi s brilliant address, Professor Sastriar, the 
Permanent President of the Academ}'', in proposing a vote of 
thanks in English rose equal to the occasion. He rose to 
similar heights on another occasion when Sir CP. Raraaswami 
Ayyar and the Right Hon’ble V. S. Srini\’asa Sastri both 
addressed the Sanskrit Association of the Presidency College. 
His reply to the farewell address on his retirement is memo- 
rable. It is well known that his presidential speeches at the 
meetings of the Sanskrit Academy not only arrested the 
attention and roused the enthusiasm of many elderly men for 
Sanskrit, but inspired hundreds of young minds to speak and 
write Sankrit. He made Sanskrit a living language and a 
live force.. 

He regarded the Sanskrit Plonours course with the affec- 
tion of a parent for his child and showed it the best part of 
his attention and care. In 1932 when the ‘wave of retrench- 
ment’ threatened to drown this child he declined offers of 
higher administrative posts carrying additional emoluments 
and stuck to his position ; and he threw the whole weight of 
his personality and influence to save it, on account of which 
the public of Madras appealed successfully to Government for 
its retention. Again in 1941 in another University, where he 
worked after his retirement from Government service, the 
Sanskrit honours course was abolished soon after he ceased 
his connection, owing to failing health. Like a Rishi in his 
retired life at Ganapati Agraharam, he conveyed privately his 
dissatisfaction and probably the subsequent restoration of the 
course W'as prompted by respect for his feeling. 

Professor Sastriar’s character was marked by a high sense 
of personal Signify associated with an “Acarya” and a confi- 
dence in the correctness of his judgment, a habit of thorough- 
ness in doing anything that he undertook and never supporting 
half-measures. In whatever bodies he served he was in the 
forefront ; otherwise he would not associate himself with that 
body. In his earlier life, Sastriar had before him the ideal of 
Sri Vedanta Desika in a small measure, ‘ ^ ^ 

(Never ask for a favour). He had a rare courage in never 
compromising his position even in difficulties. Mr. V. 
Krishnaswami Ayyar was his benefactor, and well known for 
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his proverbial generosity. Sastriar’s salary as Principal of 
the Madras Sanskrit College was small. In the year 1^07 his 
tbirdchild— a daughter— suffered from prolonged illness and he 
had to meet heavy bills. If he had asked Mr. ns naswami 
Ayyar for an accommodation or even intimated to hmi us 
position, he would have voluntarily offered the needed help. 
Sastriar would not ask for this small help even of Mr. 
Krishnaswami Ayyar. He quietly pledged the gold belt ot 
his wife in the Mylapore fund and paid the bdls. In the. 
administration of the Sanskrit College, Mr. V. Krishnaswami 
Ayyar could not see eye to eye with Sastriar, and there occa- 
sionally arose differences between him and the founder. e no 
doubt had a tenacious and even forceful personality, but the 
other party had a masterful personality in an incompara e 
measure and was in addition the paymaster. He would 
not go to Mr. Krishnaswami Ayyar and represent matters 
unless sent for; and often in such cases through the mediation 
of Pandit Chandrasekhara Sastrigal, Mr. Krishnaswami 
Ayyar yielded to the wishes of Sastriar. To cite an instance 
-if to-day the library of the Madras Sanskrit College 
is one of the best and has even many duplicate copies and 
many different editions of the principal classics the road was 
well'laid by him in the years 1906 to 1910. The rare subtlety 
of intellect that he exhibited in the debates in the Unwersity 
bodies was appreciated even more in his early life. He was 
more attracted by the personality of Sir Sivaswami Ayyar and 
in cultivating his friendship eagerly paid frequent visits to him. 
Sir Sivaswami Ayyar who readily _ assessed every one who 
went to him and at once put him in his place admitted Sastriar 
into his inner councils and delighted to discuss with^hina 
intricate points of law involving the legal and Mimamsa 
interpretation of the texts; and it may be pardonable to say 
now that on one occasion by pursuing the arguments suggested 
by Sastriar the previous day, he won a particular case with a 
powerful advocate appearing on the opposite side. Sastriar had 
a feeling that his contribution to the initial success of the- 
Madras Sanskrit College was equal to, if not greater than, the 
founder’s; and Mr. Krishnaswami Ayyar understood him 
and showed him much respect and consideration. As Principal 
of the new Sanskrit College at Tiruvadi he had to introduce 
many reforms. The Collector-President of the District Board 
would not agre? to them and Sastriar would not yield his 
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ground. The then Collector of Tanjore wrote to a respected 
friend at Madras about him “ your friend is intractable. ” The 
Chattram Deputy Collector and the personal assistant to the 
Collector of Tanjore found that in this Principal of the Sans- 
krit College they had caught a Tartar. In 1911 Mr. 
Austin, I. C. S., the Collector of Tanjore paid an official visit 
to the Hon’ble Mr. Krishnaswami Ayyar, then member of the 
Executive Council. In his unbounded generosity he informed 
the Collector “Mr. Kuppuswami Sastriis no ordinary man. We 
move nearly on equal terms with him.” That was more than 
enough for Mr. Austin to show unusual regard for him and 
approve all his proposals. The people of Tiruvadi looked on 
him as demi-god. As Professor of the Presidency College he 
maintained a dignity and freedom on all academic matters 
within the ambit of constitutioual propriety. In Octobar 
1915 he was nominated a member of the Madras University 
Senate, At the first meeting which he attended, a resolution 
was passed which he and a few others considered ultra vires 
of the Senate; and along with a Professor of the Pachayyappa’s 
College he did not hesitate as a nominated member of the 
Senate, to join in a protest to H. E. the Chancellor bringing 
to his notice that action might be taken for issue of a writ of 
mandamus against the University ; 

The matter was however disposed of by His Excellency at a 
stroke. According to the old University act of 1904, a 
resolution of the Senate could be given effect to only if it was 
'assented’ to by the Chancellor; His Excellency “Recorded” 
the resolution ; and his private secretary sent a reply to the 
protest —“His Excellency the Chancellor declines to interfere.” 
On another occasion, when a University intended to remove 
some one from Chairmanship of a Board he made that 
authority aware that the intended action was ultra vires and 
the intention had to be given up. 

As a boy, owing to his rural environment, Sastriar had 
contracted a weakness for playing cards and using snuff. 
This really proved a blessing. Do not vanity and aberration 
induce munificence in many? Only those who had been a 
victim to this habit of cards and snuff really knowhow 
difficult it is to get rid of that habit. With a strong will he 
kicked out the 'time- killer’ before he became -Principal of 
the Sanskrit College, Mylapore. “Sneezing is not manners. 
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particularly in Society’^ and so he gave up the habit of 
snuff when he became Professor of the Presidency Gollege. 

I have a suspicion that it might be the will-power that he 
developed in getting rid of this habit that exhibited itself in its 
utmost form in the last days of his life at Annamalai Nagar. 

In the difficult days of the students’ strike in the Annamalai 
University Prof. Sastriar was the adviser behind the Uni- 
versity executive in all the strong measures taken , and even 
when the Rt, Hon. Sastriar (faltered and) preferred to 
resign, with a remarkable loyalty and conviction equalled only 
by his’devotion to teaching, he advocated and was the symbol 
of absolute firmness — the Brahmadanda. He told some of us 
“In saving the prestige of the University during those few days 
I experienced the tortures of Hell.” His convocation 

address at Madras in 1935 was perhaps typical of his character. 
The Hindu then remarked “Unlike the usual addresses it 
breathed the spirit of true academic freedom”. Elders 
remarked that “ It recalled to our minds the memorable convo- 
cation address delivered by the Hon’ble Mr. Kiishnaswami 
Ayyar in 1911.” 

On matters which did not involve a rule, a principle or his 
sense of personal dignity he was very accommodating and even 
soft-hearted. This kindness and generous nature he showed in 
an abundant measure in his private life and also to his official 
subordinates, especially the less fortunate among them. He 
would gladly render any help that lay in his power, but his 
natural sense of self-respect would not let him step beyond 
prescribed limits. 

It is said that his publications were nothing comparable 
to his massive intellect and unique scholarship. He had deli- 
vered University lectures on (1) Theism, (2) Outlines of 
Indian Philosophy, (3) Indian Epistemology, and (4) Literary 
Criticism, and anumber of Readership Lectures, the K. Krishna- 
swami Rao Endowment Lectures and Lectures on Philology at 
Poona. These could all have been written out and published 
but he had an under-current of feeling that they did not come 
up to the level or standard that he set up before himself and 
he did not sit down to write them out. Was it not true that he 
had to be fully occupied otherwise and that, as he had once 
told some in the Presidency College, he was doing the work of 
two men ? .During his stay at Annamalai iTagar he was 
actively preparing the materials for his publication on Indian 
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Epistemology. Even that probably did not fructify. Still many 
say that like the writings of the Historian Lord Acton, his 
published papers were very suggestive and of the quality 
of gold. Perhaps there is no more accurate and lucid presenta- 
tion of the fundamentals of Indian Logic and Philosophy than 
his Primer of Indian Logic, and no more authoritative and 
penetrating study than his introduction to the Brahmasiddhi. 

Yea, this in him was the peculiar grace 
(Hearten our chorus :) 

That before living he’d learn how to live — 

No end to learning! 

Earn the means first — God surely will contrive 
Use for our earning 

Others mistrust and say “But time escapes 
Live now or never I” 

He said “What’s time? Leave now for dogs and apes! 
Man has For-ever” 

“ Now, master, take a little rest!”— not he! 

Not a whit troubled 

Back to his studies, fresher than at first 
Fierce as a dragon 

He (soul-hydroptic with a sacred thirst) 

Sucked at the flagon. 

Oh, if we draw a circle premature, 

Pleedless of far gain. 

Greedy for quick returns of profit. Sure 
Bad is our bargain ! 

He ventured neck or nothing— heaven's success 
Found, or earth’s failure. 

“ Wilt thou trust death or not? ” He answered “Yes”. 
Hence with life’s pale lure !” 

That low man seeks a little thing to do, 

Sees it and does it; 

This high man, with a great thing to pursue. 

Dies ere he knows it 

That low man goes on adding one to one, 

His hundred is soon hit 

This high man, aiming at a million. 

Misses an unit. 

No one was probably more conscious of what he had left 
unfinished than he himself. He was saying often that having 
been a student of a Sannyasin he wished todieaSannyasin; and 
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when he was on his sick-bed he advised his son and those nearby 
not to forget to give him Apat-Sannyasa, but at the last moment 
he changed his mind and refused to take Sannyasa. What does 
it indicfte? Wisdom and a vision of the future occu_ to 
pure soul in his last moments. He was a firm believer m the 
Lmortality of the soul; and like Damayanti who P^^^err^^ 
Nala to the Gods, and the performance of 

the pleasures of Heaven, the great 'Acarya ^ 

and toil for the spread of Sansknt-his Dharma-to liberation. 

I was a sinner in having failed to pay my respects to im 
h5<; death-bed I believed that with the grace of 

Lo??Venkateswara he would be spared to us 

years and that he would surely survive his fond mother, but 
To conclude, he saved many a classic from oblivion, gave 
a new life to Sanskrit Studies, moulded, nurtured and directed 
them for over 35 years; he has brought into existence direc y 
and indirectly a large number of scholars who bear his mark 
and who are working all over India. They, with the pace of 
rod and the blessing of their Guru, like the “ Little Broo 

the banyan tree ntay (lonrish -/f 
of votaries of Sanskrit learning. If the great Acharyas b 
BtaSoji Dikshita, Nage^a, Gadadhara, Khandadeva and 
Appayya Diksita, have by their writings truly interpreted to u 
the teachin<’s of the original makers of the Sastras, ^ 

hooadhylya Professor Sastriar has by his varied work done 
Sanskrit and the Shstrakaras Sir S v^wa- 

Ayyar, to whose 

: the sphere of Indian 

nilture the Vindhyas do not count iprr=^R., and may 

not, in all humility, ask the venerable^ Knight for a sma 
emendation— to drop the word “ South? ” 

Here’s the top-peak; the multitude below 
Live, for they can, there; 

This man decided not to live but know 
Bury this man there? 

Here-here’s his place, where meteors shoot, clouds form 
Lightnings are loosened, 

Stars come and go ! Let joy, break with the storm. 

Peace let the dew send! 

Lofty designs must close in like effects; 

Loftily lying, _ - 
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Leave him— still loftier than the world suspects. 

Living and dying. 

sqqrefiwq qqi q 

q q=qgr ^ficrqim i ^ 

R w>*qt % ^cRr% qq 

3f3tS g qqfqR fl a q[I%ri!q|%qq || 
§qw35iiirqwrq e?r: 

{qg? fit % frt< eswiq j 

isrq; qq? {qqq qfqr 

m ^qig; #1% qiqirfq =q t qiisqcTiiqqqiq: n 
iq?nqnte»qFqqq^q!R:— 


aiiviqi^q q^Riiqi^qR^ifuiM — - efie^n^q- 
— «r(q‘i^qi05Ufi% — in:iqdqt«qR%3ifqf'qfqiit5Tri%- 
Rifu — q^iqqqquf^qci: qf[?rrii%q: «riuq-f«oi-q?rqiq?in%- 

?J?r; U?^35ri^l'sqiq''f srqqar — 3rq?ciqRfqq — ?Tf??rqi qmif- 
qf?q qr: I 

— A. Sankaran. 

10 - 10 - 43 . 

SRr T. R. Ramakrishna Sastri: — 

Presiding at the Carama-sloka meeting the other day, the 
Rt. Hon’ble Mr. Srinivasa Sastri observed above our late 
Professor, “he was a wonderful man.” To us, his disciples, he 
was far more than wonderful. In the words of the poet, he was 

His parental love and sincere affection towards his disciples 
endeared us to him, and his massive personality and rigorous 
discipline were awe-inspiring. This was, indeed, a unique feature 
of the Sanskrit Department of the Presidency College in his 
days, which kept us reminded of the Gurukulas of old. 

Sanskrit learning and its seeker were alike dear to him. 
This ardent desire for the acquisition and propagation of this 
learning was so great that his devotion to this selfless task 
knew no bounds. Time was endless to him and he could never 
set any limitation to his activity. In or out of the College 
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he would scarcely permit the rigours of time-limits to interfere 

with his work, lectures or discussions. 

Hewas single-minded in his devotion to his work.^ The 

thoroughness he brought to bear on everything that he did and 
his method of careful examination and revision of his work 
have left a lasting impression on us. Endowed with a great 
intellect, untiring energy and resolute will, and blessed with 
great teachers, he had become a true master of the Sastras 
early in life, which was probably more due to the circumstance. 

He was selfless in his work and attached supreme impor- 
tance to*ntellectual honesty. A shrewd judge, he could easily 
discern his students’ difficulties and direct his teaching to the 
maximum benefit of all of them. His method of exposition 
was inimitable. The pleasure in listening to his lectures 
was so intense that at the end, we could not help feeling that 
it might continue ceaselessly. 

His standards were high and his ideals great. When he 
was felicitated on the conferment of the title of Maha- 
mahopadhyaya he felf that it was a reminder to him to rise to 
the level of previous Mahamahopdhyayas, such as Udayana- 
cary^a, Gadadhara Bhatta and Brahmasri Raju Sastrigal of 
Mannargudi. He would not think of any standard less than 
the loftiest. Is not the departure of this master-mind from 
us the greatest misfortune that could befall Sanskrit learning? 
But he has left us a great heritage to foster. We will always 
cherish our associations with him in reverential memory and 
continue our task in the path he has shown us. His spirit, 
with all its greatness, will undoubtedly guide us. 

Prof. V. A. Ramasw.imi Sastri, Head of the Sanskrit 
Dept., Travancore University, Trivandrum : — 

In the demise of M. M. Vidyavacaspati Darsanakalanidi 
Kulapati Prof. S. Kuppuswami Sastri, the world of Sanskrit^ 
scholarship has sustained -irreparable loss of a versatile 
scholar, an eminent Pandit and a great educationalist. In the 
galaxy of first-rate Sanskrit scholars in India who have com- 
bined in themselves the deep traditional erudition of the East 
and the scientific critical acumen of the West IM. M. Prof* 
Kuppuswami Sastri was one of the highest magnitude. 
As the Principal of the Madras Sanskrit College, 
Mylapore and Raja’s Sanskrit College, Tiruviar, he created 
for himself golden opportunities to teach highly difficult and 
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original texts in all Sastras and thus not only made himself 
an ‘advitlya-catussSstra-pandita’ but successfully produced 
many eminent scholars some of whom are now Mahamahopadh- 
yayas even. As the Professor of Sanskrit and Comparitive 
Philology in the Presidency College, Madras, he proved by 
his own example what an ideal teacher and preceptor should 
be. As an active, fearless and enthusiastic member of the 
important bodies of the Madras University and as an undaun- 
ted and true champion of Sanskrit culture and learning, he 
gave a new orientation to the higher studies of Sanskrit — in 
the arts and oriental sections— of the Madras University, 
which have been subsequently adapted with advantage by other 
sister Universities in South India. His memorable contribuion 
to the higher studies in 'Sanskrit lies in his bold venture to 
prescribe and teach many difficult and original works and 
commentaries in all important sastras, many of which would 
have sunk into oblivion but for his strong and fearless 
advocacy. 

Day in and day out he fought for many years for the 
cause of Sanskrit and achieved, in the teeth of strong opposi- 
tion, the creation and successful working of the Oriental 
Research Institute on most modern lines, on a par with the 
science Departments, in the Madras University. Integrity, 
efficiency and thoroughness were his watchwords in every line 
of activity. 

As the Hon. Curator of the Government Oriental Mss. 
Library, Madras, he did signal service to Sanskrit by securing 
rare and valuable Mss. from all over India and by publishing 
several volumes of descriptive, catalogues of Sanskrit Mss. in 
the Library. His critical edition of Adhvaramimaihsakutuhala- 
vrtti, his Primer of Indian Logic, his scholarly and suggestive 
introductions to Ascaryacudamani, Nilakanthavijaya and other 
works, and above all his highly erudite and thought-provoking 
introduction to his critical edition of Mandanamisra's 
Brahmasiddhi— all are works of his ripe knowledge and 
mature judgment. The starting and successful working of 
the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, a periodical 
admittedly reputed for original research and Scientific 
investigation, is his monumental accomplishment. As -H^on, 
Professor at Annamali University, he had a definite plan to 
write two volumes on Indian epistemology and. translate into 
English the text of Brahmasiddhi; but owing to ill-health and 
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other causes he was not able to complete them. If he were 
spared for some more vears, he would have continued to be a 
source of inspiration and guidance, and a tower of strength 
for all Sanskritists in South India. 

Mrs. Devaki Menon, m.a., Sanskrit Lecturer, Queen 
Mary’s College, Madras 

A man of mighty intellect, profound erudition, noble 
bearing and a unique kindliness of spirit — that is how our late 

revered Professor had always impressed me. 

Only a few of us woraen-students have had the supreme 
good fortune of studying at the feet of the great teacher. 

In thosedays (*>., about the year 1925) there never^ used 
to be more than one or two women-students at a time in the 
whole Sanskrit Department. The Professor appreciated our 
difticulties and he used to allow us to remain in his own office- 
room whenever we had to wait for a lecture, so that we were 
often spared the troublesome ordeal of going upstairs to the 
women’s waiting room at the end of each lecture, or standing 
about in the corridor awaiting the arrival of a lecturer. 

The Professor used to take an extra evening class for the 
Fifth Hons, students. But, however busy he was after the 
class (Friends and research students usually visited him at 
that time), he never failed to enquire if we had a conveyance 
to take us back to the Queen Mary’s College hostel; if, as 
it sometimes happened, we had none, he invariably offered us 
his own coach to get back to the hostel. Of course such kindly 
treatment from our Professor was the envy and despair of our 
less fortunate friends in the hostel. 

We always eagerly looked forward to the Professor's 
lectures and we were never disappointed. It was always with 
a sense of surprise that we realised after a more than ordi- 
narily interesting dissertation that the class had run on to more 
than fifteen minutes after the end of the hour. He had a 
unique power in elucidating the most abstruse subject ; the 
perspicuity of his keen and masterful intellect was matched 
by the perspecuity of his lucid exposition. His lectures never 
fatigued us; instead of clogging our brains, they used to make 
us feel mentally refreshed and exhilarated by his thought-pro- 
yoking remarkSi One revealing fact is that the Professor’s 
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method was never that of coaching for an examination • hence 
whatever he taught us, has remained with us, a gift from him 
for life, to be lovingly cherished for ever more. 

Even after we ceased to be his students in the College, the 
Professor evinced the same interest in our studies and helped 
us and encouraged us with great earnestness. 

But, more than anything else, whenever we met with re- 
verses in life, that benevolent and fatherly soul was never 
slow in raising our wearied and broken spirits by -his sympathy 
and earnest solicitude. • 

A ‘master’ of his type is rarely met with in this work-a- 
day world. He is, by his great qualities, one fit to take his 
niche beside the ancient sages who lived for the good of the 
world. 

Sri K, Chandrasekhar.'vn, m.a., b.l. : — 

A Dispassionate President. 

To describe the greater one must be great : that is the 
inviolable standard for anything like a correct estimate or 
genuine appreciation of outstanding personages. 

I cannot, therefore, presume to speak of either the 
scholarship or the ability of the late Mahamahopadhyaya as a 
teacher. For I was never privileged to be his disciple or even 
to near him in any other capacity for intellectual intercourse. 
If I had a glimpse of anything attractive in him, anything 
that can be deemed precious in human personality, it was the 
unusual kindness of an elder towards an younger, especially of 
the type which partakes of parental affection. 

The activities of the Madras Saraskrta Academy, more 
than any other circumstance, brought us together, he as its 
President and I as one of the Joint Secretaries of that body. 
I felt in him, whenever he was in the chair at its delibe- 
rations, the most indulgent and attentive of men to 
the opinions expressed by the younger section in a 
group mainly composed of Sanskritists and conservative- 
minded elders. I knew of no occasion when he let down any 
member holding his own views in matters that were not 
altogether free from severe criticisms of one another. 

When,, once, a member of the Executive Committee of that 
body proposed the participation of the Academy in the public 
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celebrations of a renowned Tamil Scholar’s birthday, by read- 
ino- an address in Sanskrit and presenting a casket, certain 
strcklers took the objection that without any the least service 
bv that person to the cause of Sanskrit, no such honouring by 
the Academy officially was proper. According to them, then 
every other scholar in the other languages of India or of the 
world even, should receive similar congratulations from the 
\cadeniy on similar occasions. The President made it clear at 
once to the rest assembled there, the extreme impropriety 
involved in a division of opinion over the'question of honouring 
a great Tamil scholar, whose prestige and influence in the 
world of letters was a matter of personal satisfaction and 
pride to everybody born in the Tamil land. Further he men- 

Soned the justification for the Academy’s share in such a func- 
tion on accountof the absolutely simple reason, that as a reeult 
of the researches in the fields of Tamil and Sanskrit, benefits 
acmied mutually to the scholars working in both, and that 
judged by that standard even some remote help received would 
make the Samskrta Academy recognise merit publicly in a 

scholar with a vast erudition in his own language. He thus 
prevailed upon the opposers to the proposition, cut short the 
discussion, pacified the offended proposer and succeeded in 
recording a resolution for the Academy’s part in the forthcom- 
ino- function. Needless for me to add that the Mahamahopad- 
vaya read at the meeting the Sanskrit address, which he 
himself had drafted. This gave signal proof of his matchless 
sense of proprieties and inherent culture, not to speak of his 
innate nobility of character. 

Others there are who can speak to the. sterling worth of 
the man’s independence and unshakeable devotion to causes and 
individuals he espoused. His hospitality and familiarity with 
younger friends partook of more than a passing interest in 
affairs outside his scholarship. It can be said of him, therefore, 
as it was said of another, that ‘occupied chiefly with his pupils, 
he nevertheless devoted much of his energy to wider interests’. 

Sm Y. Mahaunga Sastri, m.a., b.x..: — 

Professor and a Pandifa. 

Speaking in Sanskrit one evening in a meeting of the 
Sanskrit Academy at the Sanskrit College, Mylapore, 
Prof. Kuppuswami Sastriar, distinguished the term ‘Pandita* 
from ‘Pandit’ which in usage had acquired an unpleasant 
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significance, and said that he would rather pray to God that 
he should be born over and over again as a “Pandita” in 
“Bharata Varsa” than that he should attain salvation. Such 
was his taste for Sastraic knowledge. He was an ardent 
student of the Saslras from his earliest days. While he was 
studying in the B.A. Class in St. Peter’s College at Tanjore he 
ran to his village every week-end to study the Sastras under 
the Pazhavaneri Swamigal who was making his stay there. In 
the Public Examination he answered only one question fully 
in a three hours Sanskrit Paper and that in a very recondite 
sastraic style. The examiner Mr. Seshagiri- Sastri, who was a 
liberal minded scholar became curious to get acquainted with 
“ the pandit” as he called the candidate who showed so sur- 
prising an erudition and gave him pass marks. All through 
his life the Professor showed the same thoroughness and love 
of plumbing the depths of erudition combined with the same 
disregard of other limitations and restrictions. In the dis- 
charge of his high academic duties and in the fulfilment of his 
gratuitous undertakings he indulged in a scholarly gusto devi- 
sing broad-based plans and doing a lot of preliminary recon- 
nai.ssance while time chased him relentlessly. It was not by any 
flashy display that he achieved his reputation among his com- 
peers, but by his sound, accurate deep and extensive scholarship 
slowly and steadily built up during his early studentship under 
the Swamigal and consolidated during the several years of his 
Principalship of the Sanskrit Colleges at Mylapore and 
Trivadi. When he entered the Presidency College, the 
ordering of the Honours Course lay in his hands and it 
is no wonder that, with his partiality for “Panditya” he made 
it as comprehensive as possible. The' Curatorship of the 
Government Manuscripts Library afforded him immense facili- 
ties for widening his learning and quickening his 
learning and research instincts. Knowledge, position, 
power, fame and emoluments — all increased apace. He was 
the first and the last Sanskrit Professor to be taken into the 
I.E.S. Grade. He felt the dignity of it all and guarded his 
official privileges with dogged intrepidity. He dominated the 
Sanskrit field like a Colossus. While in an intimate mood, 
he used to say that his luck was rather unique and he recalled 
in an amused manner how very innocently he had pursued 
knowledge during his early life for its own sake and how the 
rewards which it brought him were never even dreamt of by 
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him. Posterity might well wonder that a massive Sanskrit 
scholar of his type was ever so prosperous in his professional 
career, wielding so unqualified a power and influence within 
his field. The thing is not going to happen again. 

Soon after his retirement one pleasant evening he told me 
in rapt attention to a review of his life in the academic field. 
He declared that he had led a Ksatriya life all through and 
enlarged upon appropriate anecdotes. Men with scholarly 
tendencies usually prove ineffectual in life. But our Professor 
vras as full of schemes as a Statesman and as determined as a 
Field Marshal. He was invaluable as a friend and implacable 
as a foe. He was a stout fighter within the Senate Hall. 
As the appointed guardian of not a very robust limb of the 
University he had to assert himself often in the interests of 
the efficiency and dignity of his department. Even in discus- 
sions external to his departmental interests, his was a puissant 
voice as he commanded the respect of his colleagues, by the 
thoroughness of his preparation, the justice and soundness of 
his contentions and his clear and logical exposition. 

The Professor had a telling way of saying things, though 
he was a slow speaker. His expression was deliberate and 
orderly. Never a word escaped his mouth which was not 
carefully weighed and passed. He was so level-headed that 
everything was safe with him even in an excited atmosphere. 
He had some caustic wit. But he never rubbed anybody on 
the wrong-side. Charged with well digested and carefully 
indexed thought he stood up to speak. He was never carried 
away on the wings of imagination, or over the flood of eloqu- 
ence. His manner was serene and steady, and having always 
something very smart to say, he commanded the attention of 
the audience. He made speeches in .Sanskrit during the meet- 
ings of the Sanskrit Academy. He had perfected that out so 
well that he held even his lay listener under the spell of sonorous 
articulation and round phraseology. 

The Professor when he liked anyone enveloped the happy 
object of his affection with “F'atsalya". In regard to his 
dislikes the professor hedged himself with great caution and 
decorum. Generous and polite as he was by nature, he scarcely 
ever let his antipathies carry him off his balance ; and though 
he could not forget, he could forgive in a proper case. 
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After his settling at Ganapati Agraharam, I should think 
that his heart experienced a spiritual blossoming. He recited 
to me on one occasion stanza after stanza of the Atmarpana 
Stuti of Sri Appaya Dikshita with the rapturous feeling of a 
certain kind of unison with the yearning of that great soul. 

Sri P. S. Viswanatha Ayyar, m.a., i.c.s. 

The Hero as Scholar 

aiicwr 

Bharadvaja, says the Kathaka, devoted to Brahmacarya 
full three ordinary spans of human life; and to him, lying 
spent and emaciated on his death-bed came Indra, and offered 
him a fourth lease of life, and asked him how he would like to 
employ it. Said the Sage promptly ‘'Again shall I take up my 
quest for knowledge.” 

The undaunted spirit of Bharadvaja has flamed in gener- 
ations of scholars in this country. Our late lamented Maha- 
mahopadhyaya comes in that true apostolic succession. 

He was indeed a Kulapati in all senses of the term. The 
number of students and scholars who have sat at his feet is 
legion. I cannot, unfortunately, claim direct discipleship, 
though I was at the Presidency College for five years while he 
was adorning the chair of Sanskrit in that institution. But I 
have a treasured memory of a whole week spent with him at 
Ganapatti Agraharam in January, 1941. I had gone there on 
tour, and at his kind invitation, I enjoyed his hospitality, a 
veritable feast of reason and a flow of soul. 

I had not seen him for 14 years. When I got out of the 
car in front of his house, a gaunt haggard figure came out to 
greet me, in whom, but for the piercing hawklike face, I would 
have found it difficult to recognize the Professor whom I had 
seen at College, in the fullness of health and vigour. The 
analogy with Bharadvaja was most unhappily complete. 

Those days have been branded into my brain by his 
burning intellect. His exile in that sleepy village, which, 
having exported all its other great men, was at that time 
living up to the adage about the prophet and hiS birth place, 
had reduced him to such a state of intellectual starvation, as 
to make him more than eager to overlook my obvious 
limitations as a Sahrdaya and to lavish ; on me the hoarded 
la 
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Srinivasa Iyengar, Sri S. Vaiyapun Filial, Frot. u. s. sarma, 
Panditaraja T. V. Ratnachandra Dikshitar, D. Ramalinga 
Reddi and others spoke. (14th Sep., 1943.) 

2. *4 Public Memorial Meeting at the Senate House, 

Dr. Sir A. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, 

^ A. Natesan, Sir Alladi 

Aiyar, Janab Basheer Ahmad Sayed, Prof. K. 
Principal J. D’Souza and others spoke. 


University of Madra: 

Vice-Chancellor, presided. Sri G 
Krishnaswami . , 

A. Nilakanta Sastri, 

(30th Oct., 1943.) 

3. The M adras 

raja-T. V. Ramachandra Dikshitar, 

(9th Sept., 1943.) 

4. The Rajah’s College of Sa 
Tiruvadi, and The Vidya Vikasim S 
(17th Sept., 1943.) 

5. The Central High Schoo 
Boys’ Association (13th and 20th Se 
swami was a student of this school). 

6. Public Meeting of the citizens of G 
village and of the students and staff of th< 
the Rt. Hon. V. S. S. Sastri in the chair. 

7 The P. S. High School Ma. 
Mylapore, Madras. (9th Sept., 1943.) 

8 The Presidency College, Madras, 
the Principal, Dr. B. B. Dey, in the chair. 

9. The Presidency College Sanskrit 
Prof. P. P. S. Sastri in the chair. ( 1 1th C 

10 The Madras Government Oru 
Camp Tirupati, Staff meeting with curator 
the chair. (7th Sept., 1943.) 

11. The Advaita Sabhd, Kumbhakot 
carya Mutt, in the presence of Rt. Hon. 
others. Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer 
(21st Sept., 1943.) 

12. The Annanialai University, 
meeting. 

13. The Annamalai University San 
Literature Society, A. Nagar, Chidambarai 


Staff and students 
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14. The Madras Christian College Sanskrit Association, 
Tanibaram, with Sri U. Venkatakrishna Rao in the chair. 
(26th Sept, 1943.) 

15. The Vanl Vilas {Press) Syndicate, Srirangam, 

(T. K, Balasubramanya Iyer mentioned that Prof. Sastri’s 
precious advice was of great help in the editing of the Memo- 
rial edn. of Sankara's Works) . (12th Sept., 1943.) 

16. Public Meeting oi citizens of Kumbhakonam, at 
Sri Sarngapanisvami Temple. (9th Sep., 1943.) 

17. Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer High t^chool, Tirukkattupali, 
Teachers’ Association. (7th Sept, 1943.) 

18. Sri Rajahga Kaildsa Sastra Pathasala, Agara Man- 
gudi, Tanjore Dt, with Dharmarakshmani T. L. Subbier in 
the chair. (22hd Sept, 1943.) 

19. The Maharaja’s Sanskrit College, Visianagar am, 
Pr'acya Vidya Parisad, with Mm. Tata Subbaraya Sastri in the 
chair. (lOth Sept, 1943.) 

20. The National High School, Mannargudi, Tanjore 
Dt, Staff and Students’ Meeting. (12th Sept., 1943.) 

21. The All-India V arnasrama Svarajya Sangh, Madura. 
(7th Sept, 1943.) 

22. The Board High School, Wandiwash, Teachers’ 
meeting. (25th Sept., 1943. ) 

23. The P. IR. College Sanskrit Association, Cocanada, 
with Sri E. V. V. Raghavachariar in the chair.. (27th Oct, 
1943.) 

24. The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 
(Communicated by Dr. R. N, Dandekar). (18th Sept, 1943.) 

25. The U. P- Historical Research Society, Lucknow 
(Sri Prayag Dayal). (17th Sept, 1943.) 

26. The International Academy of Indian Culture, 
Lahore (Dr, Raghu Vira — 25th Sept., 1943.) 

27. The Sanskrit College, Calcutta (Dr. A. Banerji 
Sastri — 24th Sept., 1943.) 

28. The Samskrita Sahitya Parisat, Calcutta (Sri 
Amareshwar Thakur — 15th Sept, 1943.) 

“ The Parifkt recalls with pride the high honour confer- 
red on it by the deceased scholar by presiding over the deli- 
berations of its tenth annual generaL meeting in the year 
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29. The Allahabad University Oriental Society, Allaha- 
bad, with Prof. P. K. Acharya in the chair. (17th Sep., 1943.) 

30. The Benares Hindu University Court. 

“ That the Court of the Benares Hindu University places 
on record its deep sense of the loss sustained by the University 
by the passing away of Prof. Kuppuswami, m.a., of Madras 
who was an eminent Samskrit Scholar, and a member of the 
Court for several years.” (13th Jan., 1944.) 

31. The Pahcanada Sarasvatl Samaja and The Visvesh- 
vafanand Vedic Research Institute, Lahore, with Prof. 
Vishvabandhu Sastri in the chair. Prof. Charudeva Shastri 
and others spoke. (4th Nov., 1943.) 

32. The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta 
(Sri K. Nag, Gen. Secretary — 30th Sept, 1943.) 

“The Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal expresses its sense 
of great loss and its profound sorrow at the passing away of 
Mahamahopadhyaya Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastri of 
Madras. Prof. Sastri’s life was dedicated to the conservation 
and dissemination of Sanskrit culture of India, and he achieved 
distinction both as a profound scholar and as an inspiring 
teacher. Through his publications and his participation in 
learned congresses and conferences he came in touch with a 
wider public both in India and abroad, and scholars and 
workers everywhere recognised in Kuppuswami Sastri of 
Madras one of the foremost Sanskritists of present day India. 
Although the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal was not privi- 
leged to have him as one of its members. Prof. Kuppuswami 
Sastri’s name has been always held in high esteem by us, and 
many of our individual members formed close personal con- 
tacts with him. The Society pays its sincere tribute of respect 
to his memory as to that of one who was an acknowledged 
master in the domain of Indology as expressed in the language 
and literature of ancient India, and was thus a fellow-worker 
in the same domain in which the Society started its work 
nearly 160 years ago ; and it trusts that through the united 
efforts of scholars in India and outside it will be possible to 
honour in a suitable way the memory of so great a scholar, 
so great an Indian and so great a man.” 
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VEDIC STUDIES: IV. SV?MA 

BY 

Dr. a. Venkatasubbiah 
(^Continued from Vol. XVI, p. 177) 

This word, by itself or compounded with other words, 
occurs in more than seventy verses of the RV. It occurs in 
the other Samhitas and Brahraanas also though less frequently, 
and continues to be used in later Sanskrit literature. 

The author of the Vedic Nighantu has included it among 
the twenty-eight synonyms of bals (bala-namani, 2, 9) 
and Vaska, in the Nirukta (2, 24, 1), has derived it from the 
root iwy ‘to dry’ (susa sosane). This explanation and deri- 
vation are, as a rule,’ reproduced by the Vedic commentators 
Sayana, Uvata, Mahidhara, Skandasvamin, Bhatta-Bhaskara 
and others; but Sayana, in addition, occasionally explains the 
word in his RV. commentary as jvalah (4, 10, 4; 10, 142, 6), 
tejah {2,l7,l-,i,i2, 3), sena-laksanam balam (6, 19, 8), 
latrunam sosayitarah (1, 52, 4), balavantam putram (7, 24, 4) 
and vega ’(9, 5,1; 53, 1; 10, 75, 6). Devaraja, in his 
commentary on the Nighantu, refers to a statementi of the 
commentator Madhava that his signifies ‘to please’ {susih 
prinanarthah) and derives susma from that sus, explaining 
that bala is called hisnia because it is dear {priyam hi balam) . 

According to the later lexicographers (Amarasimha, 
Medinikara, Halayudha and Purusottaraa), susma signifies not 
only bala, but also ojas, tejas, arcis, sun, fire and wmd. 
(see PW. S.V.). 

Bdhtlingk and Roth, in 
sus ‘to breathe’, and explain it as- 
spraying, (2) fragrant; (3) cour 
whistle, spray (of fire, water and win 
fragrance (of a plant or . fermenting drink) 

1. This statement, it should be noted, is made by Madhava 
in the explanation of the word iiisa in 1 , 9 , 10 ; see ^ o e 
Adyar Library edition of Madhava’s commentary on the RV. As 
regards toa. this commentator Madhava, and Vehkatarya s son 
Madhava,’ both follow Yaska in deriving it ^^om s«j ‘jo dry ; see 
their explanations of 1, 51, IS (pp. 399, 400) and 1, 52, 4, 
(p. 402) in cif. 

XVII— 25 


the PW., derive susma from svas- 
adjective (1) hissing, 
eous; noun (1) hiss, 
, breath; (2) breath, 
foam; (3) 
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courage, impulse, impetuosity; (4) sexual impulse, spirit, living 
force, manly vigour or semen. This derivation is endorsed 
by Grassraann who, in his IVdrt., explains iwjwa as *(1) 
strong, impetuous; (2) the hissing flame moving forward 
impetuously and noisily ; (3) impetuosity, vigorous advance, 
vigour, courage; (4) powerful effect; (5) ardent desire (for 
food or sexual intercourse)’. On the other hand, Geldner, in 
his RV. Gloss., derives susma from sus ‘ to impel, to urge, to 
put forth effort * and explains the word as die stiirmische, 
explosive oder impulsive Kraft- (n) Wucht, Schuss, Ansturm, 
stiirmische Gewalt; (&) Ungesttim, Eifer, Feuer, Wut, Ivarap- 
fesmut, kriegerische Kraft; Kraft iiberhaupt, innere Kraft,. 
Drang, Irapuls', translating it accordingly in his RV. Mer. 
Bloomfield, in an article published in ZDMG.^ 48, p. 565 ff., 
while admitting that susi^tct signifies bala in many Vedic 
passages, endeavours to show that, in many verses of the RV. 
and AV, the context requires that 'supna should be interpreted 
as ‘lightning, gleam’; he believes (p.- 574 1. c.) that this is the 
primary meaning of the word and that bala is a secondary 
meaning; and as for the derivation, he says that there is 
nothing to choose between the derivation from Sus ‘to dry’ and 
Sus ‘to breathe’ and that one is as possible as the other.l 

Concerning the above-mentioned derivations, it is necessary 
to make the following remarks. (1) The words (a) Suss, (a) 
SusanamdSusat that occur in the verses referred to by Geldner 
in his RV. Gloss, s. v. i%yll signify respectively ‘I call loudly’, 
‘ calling loqdly’, and ‘ making a loud sound’, as we have seen in 
the preceding article, and not ‘I urge’, ‘impelling’ and ‘exert- 
ing one’s self’ as believed by Geldner. They are all formed 
from Sus, which is another form, with samprasarana, of the 
root Svas ‘to breathe’ ; and in fact, there is no root Sus that 
signifies ‘ to urge, to impel, to make an effort’. (2) There is no 
connection between the ideas of ‘drying’ and ‘ strength on 
the other hand, there is the closest connection between the ideas 
of ‘breathing (blowing)’ ‘strength’ and ‘fieriness (or eflful- 
gence)’. Compare the expressions ‘ a strong exhortation’, ‘a 



I. It is, in fact, Bloomfield’s opinion, that tliere is no need 
to inquire into the derivation of the word Susma and that it is 
enough to know that the meanings. ‘ lightning, fire ’ with the 
derived meanings ‘vigour, force’ yield a good sense in all 
passages in which the word occurs. ; 
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spirited exhortation’ and ‘a fiery exhortation’ which are more 
or less synonymous ; compare also the words nUala ‘ fire, wind, 
sonl’, anila ‘wind’, and prana ‘life, breath, strength, force, 
vigour’ that are all derived from a« ‘ to breathe ’ ; see also 
Bloomfield’s observations on p. 574 1. c. and Max Muller’s 
observations in S BE. 32, Introd. p. xiii. 

There can thus be no doubt that suswia is derived from the 
root it/or-ijw ‘to breathe’ (and not from sus ‘to dry’) ; susma 
thus signifies (1) ‘breath, breather, (2) strong, strength, 

bala; (3) effulgent, effulgence, tejas’. The meanings ‘flame, 
sun, fire’ are but particularisations of the meaning tejas; so is 
the meaning ‘ semen’ also (cp. Amarakosa 2, 601 isukram 
tejo-retasl ca blja-vlryendriyayii ca which mentions sukra and 
as synonyms of retas), while the meaning ‘wind’ is a 
particularisation of that of ‘breath’ (or of ‘blower’), and the 
meaning seytd ‘army, troop’, a development of that of bala. In 
addition, since the root svas-sus signifies, (as we have seen 
above), ‘to make a loud cry, to roar’ also, susma has, like the 
cognate word Hisa, the signification of 'loud cry, shout, roar . 

It is of interest to note that Grassmann, in his RV, tlber., 
has felt himself obliged to translate susma by ' roar, loud cry’ 
in five passages, although he has not, in his Worterbuch, 
admitted this meaning for susma, and although he has not, 
either in the IVdrt, or in his RV. tyher., admitted the meaning 
nf ‘ to make a loud sound, to roar’ for the root svas-sus. The 
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‘ Agni’s flames shine, roaring like the waves of the sea’. 
Compare also 7, 3, 6 and 7,7,2 explained below. 

The other four passages in which Grassraann interprets 
susmaas ‘roar’ and in which 1 agree in this interpretation are 
the following: 

I . I 1 I _ . 
fl) 6, 36, 3 ; tam sadhriclr utayo vrsnyani 
,■ . . I , J , 

pautnsyani myutah sascur mdram| 

samudrarn na sindhava ukthasusma 

uruvyacasam gira a visanti j | 

“ Him, Indra, followed the helpers (Maruts,) who are together 
(and) the valiant forces in teams. As the loud-sounding 
rivers enter into the wide ocean, in the same way there enter 
into (Indra) who has a wide capacity loud-sounding hymns of 
praise”. 

This verse is addressed to Indra and says that he was 
followed by the Maruts and other troops at the time when he 

fought with Vrtra (cp. the immediately preceding verse anu 

pra yeje jana ojo asya satra dadhire anu vtry&ya j syumagrbhe 

dudhaye ‘rvate ca kratum vrnjanty apt vrtrahatye) and that 
these troops addressed hymns of praise to him. 

I 

In pada a, I follow Sayana in regarding utayah as refer- 

' i’ll 

ring to the Maruts. Compare 1,52,4: tam vrtrahaiye anu 
iasthur utayah susmd indram avdtd ahrutapsavah which is 
explained below; compare also 5,60,3: maruta apa iva 

sadhryahco dhavadhve, ‘You run together like the Waters, O 
Maruts’ in which the epithet sadhryac is applied to the Maruts. 
This epithet is synonymous with niyutah ‘ moving in teams’ 
which is parallelly used in this verse, and is appropriate to the 
Maruts who are described in the RV as moving about in troops 
(vrdta, gana, iardha) ; compare Macdonell's Ved. Myth., p. 77 
and the verses referred to there. 

The other ‘forces’ mentioned in pada b are, without doubt, 

the Visvedevas who too are said in 10, 113, 1-2 (faw asya 
I I I .1 . .t I . I 

dyavaprthix/i sacetasa viwebhir devair anu susmam avatdm\ 

yad ait krnvano inahimanam indriyam devebhir indro 

maghdvd sayavabhir vrtram jaghgnvah abhavad varenyak) and 
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other verses to have followed Indra when he set out to fight 
Vrtra. They are mentioned separately in our verse because, 
unlike the Maruts, they did not stand firm, but fled abandoning 

India at the time of the fight. Compare 8, 96, 7 : zrtrasya tva 

ivaSdtJidd isctvtdfio visvs dsvd ajohuT ys sakhayoh txplsixitd (on 
n XV. 62) above and the passage from Ait. Br. 3. 20, 


adha vr^ydni te’vardhayant somavatya vacasyaya “ I he 
All-gods'then augmented thy might by praises accompanied by 
Soma”. 

In the second half-verse, the epithet nktha-snsmah, ‘ loud- 
sounding’, is to be construed with both sindhavah and girah. 
Regarding the loud sound made by rivers (or waves of rivers), 

compare 8,44,25; agtis dhrta-vrataya te samudrayeva sind- 
havah 1 giro vairLa irate “ O Agni, to thee that upholdest the 
ordinances, there run loud-sounding hymns, as loud-sounding 
rivers run to the ocean that does not transgress the law^ (i.e., 

its boundsi”) ; 9, 50, l-,ut te snswiasa irate sindhor Urmer iva 

svaiiah which is explained below and 1, 44, 12; sindhor iva 

prasvanitasa urmayo ’gner hhrajante arcayah which has already 
been cited above. Regarding the loud sound made by hymns 

of praise, compare 3, 51, 1 ; indram giro hrhailr ahhy anusata. 
“ The loud-sounding hymns called India”; 6, 45, 25: ima u tva 

iafakrato ‘ hhi pra nonuvur girah ] indra vatsam na matarah 
“ These hvmns, O Indra to whom many hymns are addressed 


1. The word dhrtamataya is used here with a twofold 
meaning ( 1 ) ‘upholding the ordinances; i.e., keeping watch over 
the Law and seeing that it is not transgressed’ in connection with 
Acrni, and (2) ‘keeping within bounds’ in connection with the 
ocean. The latter refers to the ocean always keeping within 
bounds {vel&i marjada) and not overflowing it, an idea that is com- 
mon-place in classical Sanskrit literature. Compare for instance, 
pranatyaje'pi na tu sadhu-janah smrttam velam samudra iva langhajitum 
samartkah: Ramayana, 6, 112, 16: imam api vtialakfm raksitSm svm 
tejasd [ Jiavano ndiivarteta velStn iva mahodadhiii. 
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have called loudly to thee, as mother-cows to their calf” ; 1, 

7 1 : Indram v&nlr anusata “ the hymns have loudly called to 

^ * 'll ! . t I 

Indra”; 1, 11, S: tndram isanam ojasa ’hhi stoma anUsata 
“ the hymns have called loudly towards Indra who is ruler by 
his might” and 8, 44, 25 cited above. See also the other pas- 

sases referred to by Grassraan s.v. jim and likewise 

I i 1.1 1 ' 

2,2,2: abhi tva nakiir usaso vavasire gne vatsam na 

svasaresu dhenavah. “ Towards thee, O Agni, did the dhenus 
(hymns, and also milch-cows^) cry loudly in the nights and 
in the mornings, as they do towards their calf at ^awcf/jya 
times”. 

Similarly, the epithet unwyacasant in p5da d has to be 

construed with both indram and samudram. Compare, on the 
1 ' . I ■ - I I 

one hand, 3, 50, 1: oruvyacah prnatam ehhir annaih 
he [Indra] of wide capacity fill himself with these foods’ ) ; 

1, 104, 9: uruvyaca jathara avrsasva (‘ Strengthen thyself in 
the stomach, O thou [Indra] that hast a wide capacity’) ; 

7,31,11: uruvyacase mahine suvrktim indrdya brahma 

janayanta vlprdh (‘for Indra, great and of wide capacity, the 
priests have made a well-cut hymn’) in which the epithet 
uruvyacas is used of Indra, and on the other hand, verses like 

9,80,1: samudrctso na savandni vivyacuh; 8,3,4: ayam 
sakasram rstbhih sahaskrtah samudra iva paprathe; 10, 62,9: 
sSvarnyasya daksind vl sindhur iva paprathe; 1, 30, 3: samudro 

na vyaco dadhe in which the wide expanse of the sea is 
referred to. 

Compare also 3, 46, 4; urum gaWilrarn janmahhy ugram 

I 1 1,1,1 i' 

visvavyacasam avatam maimam | mdram som 'asah pradivi 

I ,11 11.,, 

sutdsah samudr'arn ita sravata a visanti “Day after day, the 
pressed Soma juices enter into that pit of prayers, Indra, 
broad, deep, mighty from (the very moment of) birth, all- 


I. The word dhem is used here with a twofold meaning (1) 
‘hymn of praise’ (see Nighantu 1, II) in connection with Agni, 
and (2) ‘milch-cow’ in connection with the calf. 

The translation given by me in VVSt. 1. 92 should be 
amended accordingly. 


^aet iv] 
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spreading, in the same way as rivers enter into the ocean, 
broad, deep, mighty from (the very moment of) birth, all- 
spreading”, and note that, like the adjectives urum, gabhtram, 
jannsa hhy ugram, the adjective visvcetvyacasom too (which is 
almost synonymous with uruvyacasam in our verse) qualifies 
both fwcfrom and samudrani. 

The double comparison between (1) hymns and rivers, 
and /2V the deity praised and the sea is contained in 1, 190, 7 ; 

t ^ I 11 II. ,1 I I 

sam yam stubho 'vandyo na yanh samudram na sravato 
1 ^ 
rodkacakrah addressed to Brhaspati, and 8,6, 35; indrawn 

uJithoni v&vTdhuh samudfotfi iva sindhdvah also. 

I I 

(2) 7, 3, 8 : susamdrk te svanika pratikam 

I r ■ I I I I , 

vi yad rukmo na rocasa upake [ 

II ' . , 

divo na te tanyatur eti susmas 

citro na surah prati caksi bhanum | j 

“O effulgent (Agni), lovely to see is thy form when thou 
shinest near, like a jewel. Thy roar goes up like the thunder 
of heaven; beautiful like the sun, thou sendest forth light”. 

I I I II. 

(31 10, 63, 3: yebhyo raata madhumat pinvate payah 

^ ' I II I 

piyusam dyaur aditir adribarhah [ 

'i ■ , I i' 

uktha-susman vrsa-bharant svapnasas 

tafi adityan anu mada svastaye j \ 

This verse is addressed to the Adityas, that is, to the sons 
of Aditi. But, although the word aditi actually occurs in 
pada b, it is difficult' to construe it with the word mataim. 
I therefore follow Sayana, Grassmann; Ludwig and Bergaigne 
(3, 90) in regarding it as an attribute of dyauh', and I trans- 
late the verse as': 

“ Praise, for the purpose of well-being, the Adityas for 
whom (their) mother flows honeyed milk, and boundless 
Dyaus, strong with the bolt, milk; for whom praises are sung 
loudly, who are bringers of males (I.^., of male children), and 
have much wealth”. 

The word aditi is used as an attribute of dyaus in 5, 59, 8 
(see Bergaigne, Lc. and Macdonell's Ved. Myth., p. 121) ; and 
it seems to denote Dyaus in 10, 63, 2, the verse: that precedes 
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ours. The Adityas are the sons of Dyaus according to 6, 51, 4: 

I I J ^ ^ ® 

yunah siiksatran ksayato divo nfn adttyan yaniy adittm auvoyu 

which mentions the Adityas, Aditi (?) and Dyaus. The word 
adri-barhah is interpreted as ‘strong as a rock’ by Sayana and 
Grassraann, Such an expression however does not occur in the 
RVjandl therefore interpret the word as ‘strong with the 
bolt’, i.e., ‘armed with the thunderbolt, having the thunder- 

bolt for arm’. Compare 4, 17, 13 : vibhahjanur asaniman iva 

dyauh and the passages given by Grassman s.v. oin in which 
that word signifies ‘thunder-bolt’. ukfha-susmdn= ‘whose 
praises, i.e., the praises addressed to whom, are loud’. Compare 
6, 36, 3; 8, 44, 25, etc., cited above and other similar verses 
which describe prayers as ‘crying loudly’ towards Indra or 
other deities. 

I I , ' I 

(4) 10,75,3: divi svano yatate bhumyopary- 

anantam susmam ud iyarsi bhanuna | 

I ■ ■ I '. I . 

abhrad iva pra stanayanti vrstayan 
1 II III 

sindhur yad eti vrsabho na roruvat \ [ 

“ (Its) sound goes over the earth unto heaven; it sends forth 
a ceaseless roar with light. Rains thunder forth, as it were, 
from the sky when the river Sindhu goes forward, roaring 
like a bull”. 

This verse is in praise of the river Sindhu, and every one 
of the four padas refers to the loud sound made by that river 
when flowing. This sound is compared, in pada d, to the roar- 
ing of a bull, and to the sound of thunder and falling rain in 
c. Regarding the ‘light’ spoken of in b, compare the epithets 

sucayah and pavakah that are applied to the waters in 7, 49, 2 : 

‘ I \ C III I I * 

samudrartha yah sucayah pavakas to. apo devlr iha mam avantu 

“ May the bright and shining waters that have the sea for 

their goal, the goddesses, protect me now”. 

Similarly, susnia signifies ‘loud cry, roar’ in the following 
passages also : 

(5) 9, 50, 1 : ut te susmasa Irate 

sindhor urmdr iva svanah 1 
vanasya codaya pavim 1 I 

“ Thy roars go up (loud) like the sound of the sea-wave; emit 
the sound oi the va^a’\ 
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This verse is addressed to Pavamana Soma, the sound 
made by whom is often compared by RV poets to the neighing 
of a horse, to the roaring of a bull, to the lowing of calves, to 
the roar of the Maruts and Brhaspati, and to the sound of rain 

and thunder. Compare for instance 9, 43, S : indur atyo na 
vajasrt kmiUrmti pavitra a (Soma), swift like a horse run- 
ning for the prize, cries loudly in the filter”; 9, 71, 9; ukseva 
yHthk pariyann aravH “He roared like a bull approaching a 
herd (of cows)”; 9, 70, 7; ruvati bhlmo vrsabhds tavisyayd 
“ The fierce bull roars with impetuousness ; 9, 70, 6; so wutOTo 

no dadrsana usrlyo n&nadad eii marutam iva svanah “Making 
a loud cry like a calf that sees' its two parents, he (Soma) 
"whose sound is like that of the Maruts. goes forward”; 9. 30,2: 

itidur hiyanah sotrbhir mrjyamanah kanikradat\ iyarti vagnum 

indriyom. “Soma, urged by the priests that press, being puri- 
fied, cries loudly and sends forth a roar like that of Indra”; 

9 80 1 • brhaspate ravathenS vi didyute samudrdso no 

Ivanani vivyacuh “He fulgurated with the roar of Brhaspati; 
the prLed* juices spread themselves like seas”; 9, 71, 2, 

Prakrstiheva kusa eti roruvat “He, the roarer, goes forward 
making a loud sound like a killer of men^(r.e., like a soldier in 

battle)”; 9,86,9: divo na sanu stanayann acikradat “He 
made a loud cry like the thundering ridge of heaven”; 9,87,8 ; . 
divo navidyut stanayanty abhraih somasya te povota indra 
dharo “ O, Indra, the torrent of Soma, thundering like the 
lightning of heaven with clouds, is being filtered for thee . 

The meaning of pada c is not certain. Sayana explains it 
as: 

vSnasya visrstasya vanasya nalasya va 
vaditra-visesosya pavini iabdam \ 
pavih bharatlti van-n&masti pathat [ 
codaya prerayat] 

vegena syandamdnas tvom visrsta-vana-Sdbda- 
sadr§am iabdam kurv ity arthdfi. 

Grassmann as, ‘sharpen the tip of the arrow', and 
'^accelerate the beating of 'the Soma-'Shoot- ,£of 
Ijie sharpness of the reedl'.,. There does not seem to be; apy 
XV1X~26 
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doubt however that it refers to the making of some kind of 
loud sound, and that the interpretations of Grassmann and 
Ludwig are wide of the mark. One of the meanings assigned 
to vatta by Bohtlingk and Roth in the PVV is ‘a harp with a 
hundred strings’; and this meaning fits the context well here, 

9. 53, 1 : ut te susraaso asthu 

I .1 

rakso bhindanto adnvah [ 
nudasva yah parisprdhah [ | 

*' Thy roars have gone up shattering demons, O thou with 
the (pressing-) stones. Drive off those that are (our) rivals”. 

Compare, 9, 1-3, 8 : jusia indraya matsarah pavamatto k^nikra- 

d'at i viha apa dviso jahi “O Soma Pavamana, thou art dear 
to Indra and intoxicating. Making a loud sound, destroy all 
(our jenemles”; 9, 70, 5 explained below and other similar 
verses. 

(7) 9, 70, 5 : sa marrarjana indriySya dhayasa 
» I I I , • , 

obhe anta rodasi harsate hitah | * 

11^ * I 

vrsa susmena badhate vi durmatir 
adedisanah saryaheva surudhah | [ 

“He (Soma), being purified for Indra’s drinking,. rejoices, 
being placed in the. midst of heaven and earth. The bull drives 
away the evil-minded with his roar, like a bow-man reviling 
(enemy-) troops”. The meaning of pada d is uncertain, and 
the translation given above is only tentative. 

. . i i . II ■ 

{ 8 ) 9, 71, 1 : a daksina srjyate susmy asadam 

i . I I i 

veti druho raksasah pati jagrvih j 

harir opasam krnute nabhas paya 

’ I >1 * » 

upastire camvor brahma nirnijejj 

% 

“The cow (the milk) is released ; roaring he goes to his 
abode, the vigilant one protects from malignant demons. The 
tawny one makes a head-ornament of the sky, a carpet of the 
water in the two jars, and an ornament of the hymn”. Com- 
pare in connection’ with the second half-verse 9, 69, 5 : divas 
Prstitafft harhand mrntje krtopastaranam mmvar ndphas- 
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miBVddyasa dsan* Since the host ot Maruts is already men^ 

tioned in pada a, I look on divya vit as an epuivalent of devah 
or gods in general. 

Regarding the simile in pada c, compare in connection 
with the swiftness of the Waters, 7, 18, 15: dpo na srstd adha- 
vania fiiclh ‘ they ran like waters set free down an incline’ ; 

' I I I I I J , . 

8, 13, 8: krllanty asya sunrta dpo na pravaid yattli 'his 
favours bound forward (as swiftly) as waters going down an 

incline’; 9,95, 3: apdm ived urmayas tariuranah ‘speeding like 
waves of waters’; and in respect of the swiftness of the Soma 

I III 

juice the numerous passages like 9, 10, 1 : pro svandso ratha ivdr- 

vanto na sravasyava^ 1 somaso raye akramuh • The Soma 
juices ran for wealth, (swiftly), like chariots that have been 
let go in the race, like horses desirous of winning the prize ; 9, 

68, 1 : pna devam accha madhumanta indavo ‘ sisyadanta g&va 

i na dhenavah ‘The sweet Soma juices ran to the god like 

milch-cows to their calves’; 9, 69, 6: suryasyeva rahnayo 

dravayitnavah.”‘imte ‘The Soma juices move swiftly like the 

III I I 

rays of the sun’; 9, 71, 6: syeno na yonim,. . . asadam deva 
esati ‘The god Soma goes to the abode as swiftly as the 
falcon to its nest; 9, 97, 28: asvo na krado . . . simho na 

bhimo manaso javiyan ‘ Thou O Soma didst cry like a horse, 
thou that art fierce like a wild beast {i.e. a lion ) more swift 
than the mind’ that occur in the ninth mandala. The compari- 
son of the Soma juke with the Waters is found in9, 6, 4: 

1 I I I i I I 

anu drapsdsa indava dpo na provatd saran ; 9, 24, 2 : abhi 

1 II I I ’ll 

gdvo adhanvisur dpo na pravatd, yatlh ] pundnd indram diata 

I. ,, . I . I J I 

and 9, 69, 7 ; stndhor wa pravane mmna dsavo vrsacyutd 

maddso gdium dsata also. 

The ornaments of the sacrifice that are alluded to in pSda d 
are the pressing-stones, the sacrificial fire, the deities that 
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grace the sacrifice by their presence, the horses that draw their 

chariot, etc. Compare the following verses in which the 

epithet adhvarasrl ‘ornament of the sacrifice’ is applied to 

I I II. .j 

them : 1, 44, 3 : dhumaketiim bharjikam vyusHsu yapianam 

adhvarasriyani addressed to Agni; 1, 47, 8: arvanca vam 

saptayo’ dhvarairiyo vahantu savaned ttpa referring to the 

horses of the Asvins; 8, 4, 14: arvancam tva saptayo 

'dhvarasriyo vahantu savaned upa referring to the horses of 

Indra; 10, 36, 8: apim perum jtvadhanyam bharamahe 

devavyam suhavawi adhvarasriyam addressed to Soma and 10, 

66, 8: dhrlavratsh ksatriya yajha-niskrtd brhaddiva adhva~ 

rundm abhisriyah addressed to the Visvedevas. The orna- 
ments of Soma are the hymns that praise him, the waters, milk 
and curds that are used for admixture, the woollen sieve in 

which the juice is filtered, etc. Compare 9, 40, 1 : sumbhatiti 
vlpram dhiilbhih ‘they adorn the wise one with hymns’; 9, 

68, 9 : adbhlr gobhir mrjyate adribhih sutah ‘Soma, pressed by 
the stones, is adorned with waters and cows (i.e,, milk and 

curds)’; 9, 16,. 6: punano rupe avyaye vtsva arsam amt snyah 
‘being filtered in the ornament of sheep’s wool, and running 
towards all the ornaments’. The comparison of Soma with 

the sacrifice is found in 9, 10, 3 also: rajatio na prasashohth 
somaso gobhir ahjate\ yajnd na sapia dhatrbkih also. 

With respect to the epithet sahasrSpsah of yajha in pada 

d compare the epithet purupesasam that is likewise applied to 
’ 1.1 1, J7 • J 

yajha in 3, 3, 6: tanvano yaj ham purupesasam dhty a; 2 .na 

regarding the epithet prtandsat that is applied' to Soma, co: - 
pare 175, 2: i nas te gantu matsaro vrsa mado varenya^ 

sahavah indra sanasih prtanas&l amartya^ “ O Indra, may our 
intoxicating, desirable, excellent Soma, divine, over-powering, 
wealth-winning and conquering (hostile) armies, go to thee”. 


I L I ' 

(12) 9, 18,7: sa stismi kalaksv a 




punano acikradat 
made§u sarvadht-asi (j 
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“ That roarer (sc. Soma), being filtered 'in the jars, roared. 
In intoxication, thou art the giver of all 

{"13) 9, 27, 6: esa §usray asisyadad 
' 1 II. 

antarikse vrsa harih I 
I'l I, , j 
punana indur mdrarti a j j 

“This strong tawny horse. Soma, roaring, nushed in the sky, 
being filtered for the sake of Indra 

(14) 9, 28, 6: esa susray adabhyah 

t' , I . 

soman punano arsati j 

I , , • 

devavir aghasarnsahd j| 

“ This Soma, who is not to be deceived, being filtered, rushed 
forward roaring, destroying slanderers and delighting gods 

t I , I 

(15) 9, 30, 1 ; pra dhara asya susmino 

vrtha pavitre aksaran j 

I I 

punano vacam isyati [j 

“ The streams of this roaring (Soma) flowed swiftly on to the 
filter; being filtered, he raises his voice (i.e,, makes a loud 
sound)”. 

fid) 9, 41, 3: srnve vrster iva svanah 
pavamanasya susminab | 
patanti vidyuto divi \ j 

“ The sound of the roaring Soma who is being filtered is heard 
like that of rain; lightnings fly in heaven (i.e., the sound of 
rain falling and of thunder-bolts is heard when the Soma 

Juices rush through the filter)”. 

(17) 1, 165, 1 : kaya subha savayasah sanilah 

samanya marutah sam mimik§uh [ 

kaya mat i kuta eta,sa ete* 

. , < .1 
‘rcanti susmam vrsano vasuya j[ 

According to Katyayana’s Sarvanukramani, hymn 1, 165 
is a dialogue between Agastya, Indra and the Maruts, and the 
above verse, the first in the hymn, as also the next was spoken 
by Indra. The story in connection with this hymn is related 
in KS. X, 11 (I, p. 139-ldf;) as follows : agastyo vat marud- 
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asvaffi na glrbht raihyatn sudanavo maTniTjyornte devayovah 
‘ the pious and liberal (sacrificers) adorn (Agni) ■with hjmns 

as (one does) a chariot-horse’; 5, 1, 12: gavisthiro namasa 

siomaw. agnau divivo, rtthi/n&m uifuvy<i^c(int asfst 'Gavisthira, 
with obeisance, put a hymn of praise on Agni as one places the 
wide-spreading ornament the sun)^in the sky; 1, 187, 11: 

tam tva vayam pito vocobhir gavo na havya susudiina ‘ O 
food, we have adorned thee with hymns of praise as cows ^ (i.e , 
ghee, milk and curds) adorn, i.e., s'weeten, sacrificial offerings , 

1,140,1: vastreneva vasaya manmand sucim jyotiratham 

sukravdynaM iamohanatn ‘iittiTt with a hymn, as if with an 
ornament, the bright (Agni) of shining colour, the destroyer 

of darkness, who has a chariot of light’; 8, 14,26: agnim 

iutahha/mi manmabhih ‘ I adorn Agni with hymns of praise , 

5, 22, 4: im . . . glrbhlh iumbhanty atrayah ‘the Atris adorn 
thee (sc. Agni) with hymns’. Compare also the other similar 
passages referred to by Grassmann s. v. subh. 

The words kayd matl in pada c are a paraphrase, in un- 
figurative language, of the words kayd i'wWa of pada a; and 
the question kayd subha 'Baya mail sam mimiksuh of our verse 

is synonymous with the question kasya brahmdni jujusur 

yuvdnah ‘whose hymns do the 3 'ouths like’ in pada a of verse 2 
(next verse) of the same hymn. Similarly, the question 

kuta 'etdsa ete in pada c of our verse refers to the same matter 

I I II • 

as pada b of verse 2: ko vo ‘dhvare maruta a vavarta ‘vih&t 
sacrificer has turned you towards his sacrifice’. The word kutah 
here is not equivalent to kasmad desat as Sayana and others 
interpret, but to kasmdt karanat ‘for what reason, why’; com- 
pare the word atah in the Maruts’ reply (v. 5) which Geldner 
has correctly explained as ‘for this reason’. Compare also the 
word kutah used by the Maruts in their question to Indra 
(v. 3) which Sayana paraphrases as kutah karanat. 

Padasa,b, c of our verse may thus be said to be synonymous 
with padas a, b of verse 2. In both these verses, Indra asks : 
“ The hymns of what sacrificer, O Maruts, have found favour 
in your eyes? To the sacrifice of what sacrificer are you now 
going?” As already observed above, Indra is mocking the 
{To be continued.) 
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INSCRIPTION 

’ BY, : 

B. Ch. Cskabra, Ootacamund, 

* The fragmentary stone inscription, that forms the subject 
matter of the present note, was discovered by Mr. M. B. Garde, 
the then Director of Archaeology in Gwalior, in February 1919 
at I'uraain, ancient Tumbavana. It has been edited by him in 
the Epigraphia Indica^ ‘ with full text, translation and 
facsimile.’ 

The inscription is dated in the year 116 of the Gupta era 
and refers itself to the reign of the Gupta monarch Kumara- 
gupta I, It also mentions Ghatotkachagupta who has been 
supposed to be a younger brother or a son of Kumaragupta 1.2 
The inscribed fragment contains the latter parts of the 
first^ six lines of the inscription*. Each extant line measures 
more or less two feet, but, in its entirety, it must, on calcula- 
tion, have measured about five feet in length. With regard to 
the first three lines, it can definitely be said that no letter has 
been lost at the end. The same is most probably the case with 
the next two lines as well. Considering that all the lines do 
not end at one and the same point of the margin, it appears 
that the engraver or the writer took special care to see that 
each line concluded with the terminus at least of a quarter of a 
stanza, if not with that of a half or the whole of it. ^ This 
leads us further to assume that the record terminated in the 
sixth line itself, which was thus originally the longest, three or 
four letters having been lost at the end in its present state. 
According to the learned editor, however, these lost letters 
formed the beginning of an additional line, for he supposes 
that ‘ the missing part had a portion of one more line.’^ 

A more important question to be discussed here, however, 
concerns the contents. The fragmentary condition of the 
inscription has apparently been responsible for certain erro- 


1, Vol. XXVI, pp. 115-118, and plate, 


3# As it has been shown in this note, the entire record 
ist^ of six lines only. i . . 
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places: vandyate aixA jayati in line l.’i Noticing the contents 
of the extant portion of the first line, he says : ‘ In the genea- 
logical portion, the first existing verse seems to allude to 
Samudragupta. The next verse eulogises his (son and) 
successor Chandragupta as one who conquered the earth 
extending as far as, the oceans.’^ His translation of the 
passages concerned accords with these remarks. 

The text in question has a familiar ring about it. In fact, 
similar wording may be found in the preamble of many an 
early inscription, including some of the Gupta records them- 
selves. The famous Junagadh rock inscription of Skanda- 
gupta, for instance, opens with an invocation to Vishnu, . . . .sa 
jayati. . . .Vishmr=z...., and the next following verse hails the 
king himself, Tad-ami jayati.,..^ It will thus readily be 
recognised that the first verse of the Tumain inscription like- 
wise comprised an invocation to some deity, and did not allude 
to Samiudragupta as surmised by the learned editor. This view 
is further strengthened by the mention of the siddhas. These 
evidently refer to a class of heavenly beings. And it would be 
improper, in the ordinary course, to describe a king as adored 
by gods. The learned editor has tried to overcome this 
awkwardness by taking the siddhas in the sense of ‘sages’, 
but even that would not be appropriate, unless, of course, the 
monarch so adored be of the spirituality of Janaka. 

From the fact that a single foot, and not a pair of feet, is 
mentioned in connection with the salutation, I suppose that the 
deity invoked is the Vamana incarnation of Vishiiu. An 
analogous instance is afforded by the Chiplun plates of 
PulikeSin • 

Further, the first verse must also have contained the verb 
jayati in its principal clause, as indicated by the very expres- 
sion tad-anu jayati in the next following stanza. As regards 
this last, the learned editor has apparently misconstrued the 
words Raja sri-Chandraguptas=tad-anu jayati yd medinlm 

1. Ibid., p. 115. By ‘the historic past’ is meant ‘the historic 
present’, here. 

, 2. /iiV.,p. 116., 

3. J. F. Fleet, CII, Vol. Hi (Gupta Inscriptions), p. 59; i; ... 

4, Epi. Ind., Yo\. HI, p. 51, 



1. IbuL, Vol. XXVI, p. 117. 

2. See, for example, ibid., Vol. XXI, p. 94, v. S. 

3. In that case, the possible mention, in the present record, 

of hi^ sw,ay over an extensive kingdom would lehd colour tb the 
identification of the king Chandra of the Meharapli posthUmowS' 
iron pillar inscription with Chandragupta I. . ' 
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sagar-antmv by translating them as ‘After him king if i 
Chandragupta conquered the earth as far as the oceans.’i In 
consonance with the explanation of the first verse as proposed 
here, these may better be rendered as ‘Next is victorious the 
glorious king Chandragupta who {ruled over '>) the earth as 
fa-r as the oceans!' It is thus clear that the verb jayaii in the 
second verse is used intransitively and that the subordinate 
clause beginning with yd medinim must have had some such 
verb as sasdsa further on, in the now missing part of the verse. 
Such being the case, the use of the present tense in the sense of 
the historic past or historic present, as noticed by the learned 
editor, is non-existent in the Tumain inscription. 

It may, however, be argued that in the case of the 
Junagadh inscription the verb jayaii refers to the king who 
was then alive and that therefore the use of the present tense 
there is correct, but how can such a use be justified in the case 
of the Tumain inscription where jayaii refers to a then 
defunct king? It need hardly be pointed out that in such 
expressions /ayafi implies no tense, the sense of ‘hail!'*- being 
the uppermost. Instances where it is used in connection with 
past personages in inscriptions can be multiplied.- 

According to the learned editor, the king spoken of in the 
first quarter of the second verse is Chandragupta II, but it is 
just possible that he is Chandragupta 1.3 The presumption 
naturally is this that the missing portion of the second verse 
mentioned also his son, Samudragupta, and grandson, 
Chandragupta JI, the latter of whom is clearly referred to 
further on, in line 2, in the present inscription as the father 
of Kuraatagupta'I. The genealogical list in this inscription 
would thus have to be taken to commence with Chandragupta I. 

It may, by the bye, be added that two of the syllables left 
unread in the beginning of line 3 seem to read garbbha, the 
superscript r being faint. Of the letters conjecturally read as 
bhava-dhirah in line 6, the first appears to be bkd. The word 
may thus hthhoga and not hh&va. Of those likewise read as 
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ketanam in the same line, the vowel-stroke over the first looks 
more like & than e. Can the intended reading thus be deva- 
nivasam=eiam? That would complete the verse, too. The 
form prithivi in line 4 for the more usual prithivl seems to be 
a Gupta speciality. W^e find it also in the Allahabad pillar 
inscription of Samudragupta,! the Bihar stone pillar inscription 
of Skandagupta,2 etc. 



I. J;(F. Fleet, CH, Vol. Ill (Gupta Inscriptions), p. 8, text 


line..24ii' 'ii! , ' : ■ . ' : 

2. p. 49» text line 14. 




GOD PURUSHOTTAMA AT PURI AND CUTTACK 

BY 

Dines Chandra Sircar, Ootacamand. 

In an interesting paper entitled ‘The Date of the Jagan- 
natha Temple in Puri, Orissa’ published in /. A. S. B., 
Vol. LX VII, 1898, pp. 328-31, M. M. Chakravarti quoted 
two verses! found in the copper-plate grants^ of the succes- 
sors of Anantavarman Chodagahga (1078-1147 A. D.) to 
show that a great temple was erected in Orissa on or 
near the sea coast by order of that Gahga monarch. He con- 
cluded that the temple erected by Chodagahga could be no 
other that that of the god Purushottaraa or Jagannatha 
at Puri. Chakravarti no doubt meant the viniana or 
sanctum and the jagamohana or the first mandapa of 
the Puri temple, as its Ndtyasala (now called Nafa- 
mandira) and Bhoga-mandctpa were erected at a much later 
date.3 He further pointed to a pilgrimage to Purushottama 

ri r. ■■in -iImi-.. - ■ I .. - U ' "im 'i.m ' m » I|. r -inr. u. i 

1' Pddau jasya dharSniariksham—akhilam nSbhis-=:tu sarvS diiah 
mire netra~yugatk rav-lndu-yugdam murdh=dpi cha dyaur—asau j pr&- 
sSdant Purushottamasya nripatih kS narm karttw^ kshamas=-tasy=ety= 
&dya~nripair—upekshitam—ayaih cfudcre—tha Gahg-esvarah jj Lakshml- 
j (mitui"gyik(ii^ pcyO'^tiidhir^^dSciu sci^hkdvits^d stMtir~Tio dkdmtii 
svasurasya pujyata iti kshir-abdki-vasad—dkruvam 1 nirpinmh Purushotta- 
mah pramuditas = tad-v&sa-labkdd = Rama = fy=etad=bhartri-griham- 
varam pitri-grihdt prapya pramod-amita [| 

Translation; “What king can be named that could erect a 
temple to such a god as Purushottama, whose feet are the earth, 
whose navel the entire sky, whose ears the cardinal points, 
whose eyes the sun and maon and whose head that heaven 
above? This task which had been hitherto neglected by previous 
kings, was fulfilled by the lord of the Gangas (t.e. Chodaganga). 

“The occean is the birth-place of Lakshmi; so thinking, in 
his father-in-law’s house Vishnu lodged with ;?ome shame, though 
he got full adoration. Thus ashamed, the god Purushottama was 
glad to get this new house; and Lakshmi, too, gladly preferred 
living in her husband’s new house to living in her father’s 
house”. 

2. C£. J. A. S.B., Vol. LXiy, 1 895, p. 139 ;.VoL LXV, 1896, 
p. 240. 

3, Cf. R.D, Banerji, History of Orissa, Vol. 1, 251, 
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(i.e., Puri, otherwise calleJ Purushottaraa-puri, Purushottama- 
kshetra, Jagannatha-puri, etc.) referred to in the Govindapur 
(Gaya District) inscription of Saka 1059 (1137-38 A.D.)t 
and to the god Purushottaraa existing in the vicinity of the 
eastern ocean mentioned in the Nagpur inscription of the 
Pramaras of Malvva, dated in Vikrama Samvat 1161 (1104-05 
A.D.)2, in connection with the digvijaya of Paramara Laksha- 
deva (whose known date is Vikrama Samvat 1151 = 1084-85 
A.D.) and suggested that the Puri temple might have been built 
in 1085-90 shortly after Chodaganga’s conquest of that part 
of Orissa early in his reign before 1085 A.D. Elsewhere^ the 
same scholar drew attention to the astronomical work Bh&svatl 
which was composed in Saka 1021 (1099-1100 A.D.), accord- 
ing to the Suryasiddhmta, by one Satananda of Purushottama 
(Puri) who is said by the commentator to have based his 
calculations on the meridian of his native city. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that the Gahgas 
were Saivas being devoted to Gokarnesvara (Siva) installed in 
a temple on the top of the Mahendragiri peak in the Ganjam 
District. Anantavarman Chodagahga is also described as a 
paramo-makesvWa (i.e., devout worshipper of Mahesvara or 
Siva) in his earlier copper-plate grants^ ; but the Korni plates^ 
of Saka 1034 (1112-13 A.D.) describe him both as a parama- 
m&heivara and as a parayna-vaishnava (devout worshipper of 
Vishnu), while the Vizagapatam plates^ ol 1040 (1118-19 
A^D.) omit parama-maheivara and call him a devotee of 
Vishnu only. It is interesting to note that both these grants 
refer to the conquest of the Utkala country by Chodagahga 
apparently from the Somavamsis^ whose dominions in Utkala 

I. Ep. Ind.t Vol. II, p. 334. Purl is a contraction of Pum- 
shottumci' Purl or Jagannuthci-purl, while Purushottamci is a similar con- 
traction of Purushottama- purl or Purushottama-kshetra. Cf. SatyabhAim 
Saty=eti and Satpabhama Bkam=eti of the MaMbh&skya. 

2 Ibid., p. 187. 

3. 1903, p. 110. 

4. Cf. the Komi and Vizagapatam plates of Saka 1003 
(1081-82 A.D.) in J. A. H. R. S., Vol I, pp. 40-48; Ind. Ant., 
Vol. XVIII, pp, 61-65. Chodagahga conquered Utkala after 
1081-82 A.D and before 1112-13 A.D. 


5. J. A. H. R. S., Vol. I, pp. 113-24. 

6. Ind. Ant., Vol. XVIII, pp. 165-72. 

7. I. H. (I-, Vol. XXU, pp, 300-07, 
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comprised the Puri District. It is therefore probable that 
Chodagahga’s conquest of Utkala had something to do with 
his change of religious faith from Saivism to Vaishnavism. 
Another interesting fact is that, unlike the earlier grants, these 
later records do not copy the genealogical portion from the 
copper-plate inscriptions of Chodagahga’s grandfather Vajra- 
hasta III Anantavarman (1038-70 A.D.)i but that they offer 
a more elaborate genealogy apparently fabricated by Choda- 
gahga’s court poets. This forged genealogy is important in 
regard to the king’s leaning towards Vaishnavism as it traces 
the descent of his family to the god Vishnu.2 

Another interesting information about the god Purushot- 
tama or Jagannatha at Puri seems to be supplied by the passage 
of the verses quoted above saying that the task of building a 
temple for the god Purushottama was neglected by the previ- 
ous kings of the Puri region and that therefore Chodagahga 
took it up and fulfilled it. This no doubt suggests that the 
god Purushottama' was being worshipped at Puri before the 
date of Chodagahga’s conquest of that region, but that the 
Soraavamsis, whom the Gahga king ousted, being staunch 
devotees of the god Siva^, neglected constructing a suitable 
temple for Purushottama. Apparently the deity at Puri, like 
Vehkatesvara-Balaji at Tirupati, Minakshi at Madura 
Vindhyavasini near Mirzapur, Kamakhya near Gauhati and 
numerous other gods and goddesses in different parts of India, 
was originally being worshipped by the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the locality and came gradually to be identified with a god 
of the recognised Brahmanical pantheon.'^ But the identifica- 
tion of Purushottama or Jagannatha of Pui’i with the Brah- 


1. Cf. the Nadagam [ lates, Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, l8t ff. 

2. It must be admitted that the Vizagapatam plates of Saka 
1057 (1135-36 A.D.) describe Chodagahga as a parama-makesvara 
and do neither refer to his suzerainty over Utkala nor offer the 
fabricated genealogy {Int. Ant., XVIII, pp. 472-76). But I have 
doubts that, in the date of this inscription, the word kora 2) 
has been wrongly read as sa{sd)ra (i.«., 5) and that the date 
should probably be §aka 1027 (1005-06 A.D.) instead of Saka 
1057 (1135-36 A.D.). 

3- The Somavarasi kings are described as parmntMn&keimra 
in, their inscriptions. 

4. Cf J. R. J. .S. B., Letters, Vol. XIV, 1948, pp. 103-06. 
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manical god Vishnu seems to have been fully recognised 
before Chodaganga's occupation of the Puri region. 

The celebrated Oriya chronicle called 
however, attributes the construction of the temple of Purus- 
hottama-Jagannatha not to Anantavarman Chodagahga but 
to his great-grandson Anangabhima III (1211-38 A.D.) and 
it is usually believed by scholars that the Puri temple and the 
buildings connected with the shrine “may have been actually 
finished during his reign.^i We have elsewhereS seen that 
Anangabhima III was a staunch devotee of the god Purushot- 
tamaand considered the deity as the de jure lord of his domini- 
ons and himself as a mere deputy of the god. It has also been 
shown that probably all his successors (definite evidence being 
available only for his great-great-grandson Bhanu II, 1305-27 
A.D.) ruled their dominions as subordinates of the theoretical 
overlord Purushottama-Jagannatha of Puri. But whether the 
dedication of the Gahga kingdom to the above god took place 
during the rule of Anangabhima III or during that of his 
father, grandfather or great-grandfather cannot be definitely 
determined in the present state of our knowledge, although 
there is no evidence at our disposal to support the second 
alternative. If Anangabhima III was the first Ganga monarch 
to have dedicated -'his kingdom to the god Purushottama, he 
must have been regarded as the most remarkable royal devotee 
of the deity and popular tradition may have attributed to him, 
wrongly of course, his great-grandfather’s achievement of 
building the temple for the god. But another fact seems to 
lie at the root of the confusion. There is evidence to show that 
Anangabhima III installed an image of the god Purushottma- 
Jagannatha in a temple at CuttackS which became the later 


1. Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, Vol. I, p. 478. 

2. J. K. H. R. S., Vol. I, pp. 251-53. 

3. The city is called Varanasi-kataka in the Ganga inscrip- 
tions and Banarasi in the Muslim chronicles. See Ray, op. cit., 
pp. 491-94. As will be seen below, this city called ‘New Bana- 
ras’ was already the residence of the Ganga king during the reign 
of Anangabhima III. As Puri is a contraction of Purushottama-puri 
or Jagannatha-puri, Kataka (Cuttack) is an abbreviation of Varmasi- 
kataka or AbMnaoa-V&ranan-kataka. For Atak-Banaras, named by 
Akbar after Katak-Banaras, see Akbar-ndma (trans.), Vol. HI, 
pp. 52Q-21; MuntaHudjut Tawdrlkk (trans.), Vol. 11, p. 301. 
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capital of the Gahga kings who were originally ruling from 
Kalihganagara (modern Makhalingam in the Ganjam Dist.) . 
We know that Sivaji’s patron-deity was the goddess Bhavani at 
Tuljapur near Osraananabad in the modern Hyderabad State; 
but, since Tuljapur was not within easy reach to him,. Sivaji, 
when he built the fort of Pratapgarh near Javli, set up there 
a new image of his patron deity .1 The Gahga king Anahga- 
bhima III seems to have similarly sef up an image of his 
patron-deity Purushottama-Jaganatha at his capital at Cuttack 
owing to his desire to live constantly near the god. 

That there was a temple of Jagannatha (Purushottama) 
at Banarasi (i.r., Varanasi-kataka or the present Cuttack), 
capital of Jajnagar (t.r., the Orissan kingdom of the 
Gahgas) was long ago knoyrn from the Tarlkh-i-Ftrus 
Shaht of Shams-i-Siraj. According to this work2, Sultan 
Firuz Shah of Delhi led an expedition against the 
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of a number of grants made by the king in favour of several 
Brahmanas. We have to analyse them before discussing the 
light the record throws on the problem under discussion. . 

I. On the occasion of the Mina- samkranti on Saturday, 
Chaitra sudi 9, in the Saka year 1151, king Anaxigabhima- 
rautta-deva, while he was taking a bath in the MahanadS 
between the temples of Chitresvara and Visvesvara atAbhi- 
nava-Var^asi-kataka' (literally, at the camp or residence of 
‘New Banaras’), granted twenty z/o/w of land at Puranagrama 
in the Sailo vishaya (district) to a Brahmana named Sahkar- 
shanananda Sarman, The date of the grant corresponds to 
the 23rd February, 1230 A.D. 

II. Next year (f.^., in Saka 1152) on Thursday, Magha 
badi 6, while the king was tabling a bath in the same river, he 
granted a township covering 30 v&tls of land in the villages of 
Puranagrama and Jayanagaragrama in the same vishaya to 
the same Brahmana Sahkarshanananda Sarman. The date 
corresponds to Thursday the 26th December, 1230 A.D. which 
was the day of the Makara-samkranti. 

III. In the same year (t.e., Saka 1152) king Anangabhima 
III also made the following gifts: 

(a) While he was taking a bath in the Mahanadi, on the 
occasion of a lunar eclipse on Thursday, Margasirsha sudi 15, 
he granted 18 vatu of land in the said Puranagrama , to Dikshita 
Rudrapani Sarman. The date corresponds to the 21st 
November, 1230 A.D. 

(b) On the occasion of the Makara-samkranti (Thursday, 
the 26th December, 1230 A.D.) he granted 5 wfu of land 
apparently in the same village to the Brahmana Somapala 
Sarman. 

(c) He granted, on the occasion of the installation of the 
god Purushottama, 2 vatls of land apparently in the same 
village to the Brahmana Chandrakara Sarman. 

IV. Apparently in the same year (Saka 1152), on the 
occasion of a solar ecjipse on Karkatak-amavasyai, while the 


1. In Saka 1152, the Karkatak-amavasya fell on Thursday 
the 1 1th July, 1230 A.D. According to Svamikannu Pillai’s 
Indian Ephemeris, there was a solar eclipse this year on the Vrishabh- 
amavasya (Tuesday the 14ih May, 1230 A.D.) and not on the 
Katkatak-am5vasya day. Thus Vpishabk-atmoa^d may be intended 
in the inscription in the place of KarkafakSmdvS^S. 
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king was at Purushottania-kshetra (*.«., Puri) on the bank of 
the southern ocean, he granted 5 in the same Purana- 

grama to Kayadi Sarraan and some other Brahmanas. 

V. Apparently in the same year (Saka 1152) when the 
king was standing before the god Purushottaraa at Abhinava- 
Varanasi (New Banaras or Cuttack)^ on the occasion of ihe 
Makar-araavasya on Sunday, he granted 4 vafls of land in 
Vilasapuragraraa in the Kuddinda vishaya to the Brahmana 
Devadhara Sarman, The date corresponds to the 5th January 
1231 A.D. 

It will be seen from the details qu )ted above that they 
refer to a deity called Purushottama at Cuttack and to its 
installation not very long before Sunday the Makar-amavasya 
day in Saka 1152, corresponding to the 5th January 1231 A.D, 
no doubt by king Anahgabhima III (1211-38 A.D.). This 
Purushottama-Jagannatha was worshipped at Cuttack for 130 
years and was desecrated by Sultan Firuz Shah about 1360 
A.D. 


1. The inscription has A^Mfmt-VaranaySik ^agmOak iri- 
s^ttame devif^a s^mdkfUf ■ . 
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ber in the year 1247 A.D. there was actually a lunar eclipse 
on the full-moon day of Magha falling on Friday, while in 
1147 A D. the Magha full-moon no doubt began on a Friday, 
lunar eclipse on thatidate. That the figure 
has to be read in medieval Orissan records not as 


but there was no 
in question 

2 but as 3 is also suggested by the Kendupatna plates of Nara- 
simha II dated in 5aka 1217 (/. A. S. B., Vol. LXV, 1896, 
Past i, Plate X, left margin). Thus the Gahga king Arkesvara 
seems to have ruled from A.D. 1224 to a date later than the 
13th December, 1247 A.D. 

Now the problem is that Arkesvara seems to have been 
ruling contemporaneously with the imperial Gahga monarchs 
Anahgabhima III (circa 1211-38 A.D.) and his son Narasimha 
I (circa 1238-64 A.D.). Since however no royal or imperial 
epithets are used in our record with the names of Arkesvara 
and his father Pramadi, they may probably be regarded as 
subordinates to the imperial Gahgas, although the issue of a 
charter without any reference to the overlord is rather difficult 
to explain in this case. .Arkesvara’s grandfather Gunarnava is 




THE ARTISTRY OF KALIDASA.* 

BY 

Sri R. Rangachari, 

Asst. Secretary, Finance Dept., Govt, of Madras. 

Ri W *119 n 

It used to be said that a poet, like a prophet, is without 
honour in his own country, at least in his time. Denied his 
meed of recognition, did not even the great poet, Bhavabhuti, 
console himself by saying — 

W i ^ISfq RWW 

^ {^ 3^1 ^ » 

“An age must dawn when there shall walk a man, 

A kindred spirit, whose heart in unison 
Will beat with mine and he, when I am gone. 

Must accept me truly — as but such souls can, 

For the world is wide and Time no one may span,” 

We flatter ourselves to-day that we are better than our for- 
bears in this respect. We ask — Do we not now honour our 
poets in their own life-time? Yes, we do, but there is a danger 
to be guarded against. Under present conditions, it is quite 
possible for inferior poetry to be boosted as the greatest for 
all time and clime. Though we may not cling to an old work 
of art simply because it is old, we may not likewise get 
enamoured of a new one simply because it is new. As Ruskin 
says, inferior poetry is the enemy of good poetry. If low 
standards are set up, will it be possible to appreciate really 
good poetry that endures for ever? It is therefore well for 
this Academy and sister-institutions to draw attention periodi- 
cally to our good poets of old. 

Among the pre-eminent poets of Bharata Varsha, Kalidasa 
holds a supreme place, next only to that of Valraiki. It gives 
me some cheer to find that Kalidasa, Tagore and Shakespeare 
were remembered at the recent Bharathi Memorial celebrations 

*' Paper read at the Kalidasa Day C^ebratioijs of the Madr^ 
Samskrifa Affad^my, op 2-10-1949. 
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at Ettayapuram, though Valmiki was lost sight of. The only* 
way to honour a poet’s memory is to understand his message 
aright and re-create it for ourselves through a proper apprecia- 
tion of his work. The souls of our great ones would writhe 
in torment, if we misread them or exploit them for our ov/n 
ends, in the guise of doing honour to them. We get a glimpse 
of this, when Valmiki describes Sita sitting desolate in the 
Asokavana as being— 

To understand a poet aright, one has to be a true poet himself. 
Till Goethe and Tagore brought out the true significance of 
Kalidasa’s treatment of the love theme in Sakuntalam, he used 
to be thought of as an arch delineator of the Sringararasa only. 
What Kalidasa was concerned to show in Sakuntalam as well 
as in his Kumarasambhavam was the futility of carnal passion 
as opposed to the perfect union of kindred souls through 
penance and suffering. Here let me recall the beautiful prayer 
of Appayya Dikshita addressed to Parvati-Pararaeswara : 

snwwdiiqcftf mit n 

What a beautiful idea this — Each of the Divine Pair deserving 
the other as the fruit of penance ! Vedantadesika also speaks 
of Vishnu and Sri as— 

With your leave, I shall now, within the brief time at my 
disposal, invite your attention to a few passages in the Abhij- 
nana Sakuntalam and add a running commentary thereon, to 
bring out the true artistry of Kalidasa. Let me at the outset 
disclaim any idea of telling you what you do not know already 
and that better. As Sita said to Rama, 

Wf IfRtW I 

I shall but refresh your memory. 

Act V deals with the coming of Sakuntala to Dushyanta’s 
palace and his repudiation of her — the beginning of suffering 
to both. How inimitably does the Poet prepare us for this 
sorrow, by making Dushyanta say at the outset that he feels 
sad, even in the midst of pleasant surroundings! — 

5rw}ifar ^ 
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Rasikas may remember that Shakespeare begins his play 
"Merchant of Venice” by making Antonio exclaim," In sooth, 

I know not. why I am so sad”. 1 am also reminded here of 
the words of James H. Cousins in his poem, "Adrift in 
Moonlight” ; — 

"A sadness caught from other years. 

Too vague for words, too sweet for tears”. 

Again how simply does the Poet paint a grand picture of 
Dushyanta firmly rooted in Dharma, contending against the 
dictates of his heart, in the dialogue between him, the sages 
and Sakuntala! 

When first Dushyanta met Sakuntala in Kapva’s 
hermitage and found his heart leaning towards her, 
he at once questioned himself as to whether that was proper 
and concluded that it should be right, because* for noble- 
minded persons, the inner heart would ever point towards 
righteousness. 

If I 

Vet he would not commit himself to any rash act, till he had 
made sure that it was really all right. Dushyanta’s frame of 
mind in repudiating Sakuntala is the same. Alas, fain would 
I listen to the dictates of my heart asking me to believe in the 
sage’s daughter, if I had the least remembrance of having 
met her before ! 

!T9iiqq:ii^ q ii 

What a strange fit of forgetfulness, induced by a curse ! It 
requires some strong link with the past to open the floodgates 
of memory. This is provided by the discovery of Dushyanta's 
ring. At the sight of the' ring, memories came crowding in 
and*" the King was lost in thought. He could not speak for 
long, but could only weep. 

What a true understanding of the human heart does the 
Poet display by his restraint here ! We may recall the similar 
plight of Rama oh receiving Sita's Choodamani. 
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II 

I should like to refer here also to a passage in the Tamil 
Classic Silappathikaram: Kovalan deserts his beloved 

Madhavi due to a misunderstanding and sets out with his 
lawful wife Kannaki to start life anew at Madhurai. He 
leaves his wife on the outskirts of the city and goes out in 
the twilight to a lake nearby, when a messenger from Madhavi 
hands him a palm-leaf roll. The mud seal on this roll has 
been fixed by Madhavi with her scented hair. This scent 
revives sweet memories of old in Rovalan’s heart and he stands 
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It is interesting to compare here Shakespeare’s delineation 
in his Winter’s Tale of Leontes, the King of Sicily, when he 
recognises that he had unjustly cast away his wife Hermione. 
The King is so stricken with remorse — that a courtier says; — 

"Siri you have done enough and have performed a saint- 
like sorrow : no fault could you make which you have not 
redeemed : indeed, paid down, more penitence than done 
trespass : at the last, Do as the heavens have done, forget your 
evil : With them, forgive yourself.” 

The king then answers : — 

“Whilst I remember 

Her and her virtues, I cannot forget 

My blemishes in them : and so still think of 

The wrong I did myself : which was so much 

That heirless it hath made my kingdom, and 

Destroyed the sweetest companion that ever man 

Bred his hopes out of.” 

The courtiers advise the king to marry again for getting an 
heir to the kingdom. The king is aghast at the idea which 
would so offend the lost Queen’s memory. The Queen’s 
lady friend who is present rubs this sore: 

“Were I the ghost that walked, I would bid you mark 
Her eye, and tell me for what dull part in it 
You chose her: then I would shriek, that even your ears 
Should rift to hear me : 

And the words that followed 
Should be, “Remember mine”. 

Kalidasa makes Sanumati, the friend of Sakuntala’s mother, 
witness the king’s extreme remorse which so gladdens her for 

the sake of her friend. m I In this scene, 

Kalidasa reaches the height of his artistry. 

We see Dushyanta jrouring out his heart, with the portrait 
of his lost beloved before him, when news is brought to hitn 
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of the death of a merchant prince without an heir ; Oh, the 
poignancy of it ! Time does not permit me to hold to your gaze 
these gems of art. The poet who dwells so much upon the 
sad plight of Dushyanta does not expatiate upon the similar 
state of Sakuntala. With admirable restraint, he just suggests 
it through the words of Sanumati. . ; 

It is also noteworthy that Kalidasa does not send the deserted 
Sakuntala to Kanva’s hermitage. How could he? You remem- 
ber the earlier scene, when father and daughter so tearfully 
part. Sakuntala wistfully asks, "Father, when shall I see 
again this Ashram ?”, The father replies, 

i%iq 

511% qi it 

"My darling, you will assuredly come here with your husband 
in due time, after having reigned long with him as King and 
Queen and after your husband had thro vsrn the burden of the 
land on your son, who would be without a peer.” Can these 
words be belied? 

We get a complete picture of the state of Sakuntala only 
when Dushyanta sees her at the hermitage of Maricha. The 
king exclaims — 

qewi ^qF^ing^H i 

The picture is that of a lady engaged in severe penance with 
matted lock and dusty garment. This ocular proof of Sakun- 
tala’s constancy should have gladdened the sorely tried heart 
of Dushyanta. You remember that when Hanuman sees Sita 
in the Asokavana, giving proof in her person of her unswer- 
ving lovaltv to Rama, he exclaims that Rama, should see her 
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on him at first. But as he saw the golden-hued Sita covered 

with dust and sitting on the earth, he could fancy, her really 
rising ont of the ploughed field. 

§cff 11 

m < 

ii 

With rare skill, Valmiki has. chosen this place to dwell upon 
the mysterious birth of Sita. Kamban, the Tamil Poet also 
describes this in very felicitous language ; 

m.(^8drp Qsir(^ tt.^eSmp sfiiBdr §>sifi 

QuirifiS^p LjsSwL-ieofi fi.0 0«/«fluui— Oi— «srij LjMfifi 
eofQ&rp Qpmm(tp etQ^ipsa^w, 

MmeBreifijpu QuemmjrS Qpir^./S^^, 

But this description occurs only as a statement of fact in the 
Balakanda and does not have the marvellous propriety and 
si^ificance of Valmiki’s description. While on the subject of 
of beauty blossoming in the dust or rising out of the waves, 
let me recall this description by Charles Morgan of a fair 
woman entering a hall; “The darkly gleaming face of the 
oak chest in the hall was an instant surprised by her whiteness ; 

A convex mirror acknowledged her, a plane of sunlight in the 

open door threw back her shadow as she advanced and then let 
her go 

Turning again to Dushyanta, sorrow has changed his 
appearance so much that at first Sakuntala fails to recognise 
him. Dushyanta feels that this is a just return for his failure 
to recognise her previously at court. He compares himself to 
one who failed to recognise an elephant when it stood before 
him 5 but on seeing its footsteps after it ha.d passed away 
concludes that it should have been an elephant indeed. What 
a beautiful and apt simile ! 

I should like to refer here also to that passage where 
Dushyanta sees his own son at play and envies the lot of those 
that can fondle their children': — 




tj lf ^ f Od5/r®fl^BsS7C^4t/<Bf 

erm^ssT er^Q^djiuuQijpp^f erih(Siiiff(»tol 

1 crave your indulgence to refer also itx this connection to 
the extraordinary tenderness of Janaka to his daughter a,? 
sugg?'§t§4'.W foPQwIpg BhaTabpti; ^ . ,, ■, ,, 
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with one another and with other great poets of the world, but 
I have no leave now to try your patience further. I conclude 
with Kalidasa’s prayer— 

5[^§cif sr^faflciw 

11 

Possibly, this was the prayer recited by Sir S. Radhakrishnan 
the other day at Moscow. Any way, it is in effect the same 
as the following traditional prayer : — ■ 

qRqf^q-crt 
qi?ioT qfr 1 

jqqi^aiifq; I%q 

mmi u 



THE DATE OF THE YOGAVASISTHAi 

BY 

Dr. V. Raghavan 

Contrary to the views of scholsrs like HarEprEssici Ss-stri, 
Winternitz, Sivaprasad Bhattacharya and P. C. Diwanji, Dr. 
B. L. Atreya held in his Thesis The Philosophy of Yoga- 
vasistha”, (1936), that the Yogavasistha was a pre- Sankara 
it between ICalidasa and Bhartrhari, he con^ 
tended that it had influenced Gaudapada, Bhartrhari, Sankara 
and Suresvara. In the JouYnal of Ofisntal Ksseorch^ Madras, 
(April-June 1936, XIH, ii, pp. 100-128), I re-opened the 
question of the date of the Yogavasistha and showed, after a 
detailed examination of the text, that the work available in the 
Firnaya Sagara Edition in two volumes, which formed the 
basis of Dr. Atreya’s study also, was to be placed between the 
11th and the middle of the 13th centuries. 

Swami Bhumanand of Kalipur Asram, Assam, sent me a 
reply (the substance of which I got published in the Journal of 
Oriental Research, Madras, XIII, iv, pp. 345-6) in which he 
tried to support Dr. Atreya’s pre-Sahkara theory; the full 
paper of the Swamiji was submitted to the Tirupathi Session 
of this Conference, 1940, and separately printed and circulated 
with Dr. Atreya’s Foreword. Recently the Swamiji presented 
a similar paper on the priority of the Yogavasistha to Sankara 
the Darbhanga Session of the Conference, this, printed 
along with the previous paper, has also been circulated. 

In this paper of mine I propose to examine the evidences 
cited by the Swamiji in support of the pre-Sankara theory; 
this reply, I feel, is necessary, as the Swamiji has reverted to 
the subject. 

On p. 3 of his latest pamphlet, the Swamiji says, in the 
first paper, that the language, mode of composition and style of 
the Yogavasistha would convince the reader of its priority to 
Sankara. I invite the Swamiji's attention to some evidence in 
this line that I have adduced in foot-notes (d) and (e) on 
p. 123 of ray article in the Journal of Oriental Research, 
Madras, which c learly points to a post-Sankara date. 

1. Paper submitted to the Religion and Philosophy Section 
of the I5th Session of the All-India Oriental Conference, 
Bombay. 





The Swamiji then says [point (&) on p. 4] that while 
Sankara’s terminology has been used by all post-Sahkara 
writers, the Yogavasistha does not use it anywhere. On this 
point, I invite the Swamiji’s attention to the ideas and expres- 
sions of Sankara found in the Yogavasistha that I have set 
forth on pp, 118-121 of my above-mentioned article. 

The argument 'of alleged difference of approach and 
emphasis between Sankara and Yogavasistha that Dr. Atreya 
speaks of in his thesis and the Swamiji re-iterates in his 
article (pp. 4 — 6) has been met by me in the same article 
referred to above. Even if this difference is real or substan- 
tial, it would hardly be evidence for chronology. 

Then comes the main argument of the Swamiji that 
Sankara’s works, major and minor, quote from and refer to 
the Yogavasistha. A number of parallel passages between the 
Yogavasistha and the minor works of Sankara were pointed 
out by Dr. Atreya;! pointed out more. The Swamiji adds 
some more. While Atreya and the Swamiji hold that Sankara 
is the borrower, I hold that the Yogavasistha is the borrower. 
Before we go to that question, let us see the quotations and 
the parallels collected by the Swamiji, particularly the addi- 
tional ones he has given in his more recent paper. 

On pp. 17-19, the Swamiji cites seven passages from the 
Yogavasistha as being echoed or reproduced in a minor work 
of Sahkaracarya, the Prabodhasudhakara, I have pointed out 
in the Adyar Library Bulletin, Vol. I, Pt, 1, Mss. Notes 
pp. 43-44, and it is also well-known, that the Prabodhasudha- 
kara, wrongly printed among the minor works of Sankara, is a 
work of the astronomer- poet Daivajna Surya Pandita; not 
only many manuscripts proclaim this, but Surya Pandita 
himseif expressly mentions it as a work of his in his Surya- 
prakasa Bijavyakhya (India Office Ms. 2823) and his 
Lilavativyakhya, the Ganitamrtakupika, 

Regarding parallels found in other works of Sankara, 
minor or major, the question of the mutual chronology 
between the Yogavasistha and Sankara can be settled only by 
other evidence; in this regard, I have shown in my paper how 
the Yogavasistha has many indisputable borrowings from such 
writers like Anandavardhana, Rajasekhara and Abhinanda, 
author of the Ramacarita, all of which would establish the 
post-Sankara date of the Yogavasistha. One cannot shut his 
XVII— 30 
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eyes to sixteen passages of whole verses and parts thereof 
belonging to the last mentioned source, the Ramacarita of 
Abhinanda, c. 900 A. D., incorporated into \ogavasistha, 
Vl-a. 128. The Swamiji has evidently not seen my article in 
full. It is therefore the Yogavasistha which incorporates 
within itself whole passages and texts of so many writers 
that has borrowed from Sankara. 

Three evidences adduced by the Swamiji which I have 
left over for consideration at the end are of a different kind, 
as they are held to be direct and express references in 
Sankara’s works to Vasistha and his Yogavasistha. First, in 
explaining Gita XIII. fPraJI, Sankara in his Bhasya 

says, ^#1; The Swamiji says “This is undoubtedly 

a reference to Yogavasistha, as there is no other philosophical 
work of Vasistha.” Now, a reading of the Bhasya on the 
whole verse Gita XIII. 4 would show that to Sankara, who 
explains the word Brahma-sutra-pada here as the words of the 
Upanisads which indicate the Brahman, Brahma-sucaka, the 
very idea of taking the verse as referring to any works like 
the Yogavasistha or the Brahma-Sutras of Badarayana is 
repugnant. All that Sankara would have meant by Vasistha 
here is to give the name of a renowned Vedic Rsi. 

Second, there are a few verses quoted from a Vasistha 
Yoga Sastra in the commentary on the Svetasvatara Upanisad 
ascribed to Sankara under Mantra 8, ch. 1. Whether these 
verses occur in the Yogavasi.stha and where have not been 
pointed out. As the Swamiji himself has noted in his first 
paper, scholars do not accept the Svetasvatara Bhasya as a 
genuine work of Adi Sankara. The prolix manner in which 
quotations are made and names like Gaudapada are mentioned 
here is quite unlike that of Sahkara.i To prove a contentious 
problem, evidence from a controversial quarter is to be 
avoided. 

Third, the Swamiji makes a reference to two citations 
under the heading m m FJT4R €m: and 

wrest found in the Bhasya on the Sanat- 
sujatiya (Ch. I, verses 15, 31). The second of these is a 

1. See also Ashutosh Mukherji Silver Jubilee Vol. HI, 
Orienlalia, pt. 2, pp. 102-3, Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya on 
Sankara’s commentaries on the Upanisads. 
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quotation from the Vasistha Smrti, same as the quotation 
from Vasistha’s Smrti in Sankara’s Brahma Sutra Bhasya, 3. 
iv. 50 without the third line aad the additional prose bit at the 
end. Regarding the first, it is very difficult to say anything. 
The Swamiji has not shown where it occurs in the Yoga- 
vasistha. .It may be, like the latter quotation, from_ the 
Vasistha Smrti. Unfortunately the text of the- Vasistha 
Smrti is not in a fixed form; of the two verses and tne prose 
bit quoted from it by Sankara under Brahma Sutra, 3. iv. 50, 
the first verse and the prose bit are found in the available 
editions of the Vasi§tha Smrti, M. N. Dutt’s Dharma Sastra 
Texts Vol. I, Anandasraraa 48, and Dr. Rev. A. A. Fiihrer s 
edition in the Bombay D. P. I. Publications ; in the Sanat- 
sujatiya Bhasya, I. 31, this Vasi§tha Smrti quotation occurs 
without the first line of the second verse, and Fuhrer notes at 
the end of his edition some V'asistha quotations not found in 
the manuscripts of the Smrti. ■ ■ 

Even if this verse cited as of Bhagavan Vasistha is not in 
some version of the Vasistha Smrti and is to be traced to the 
Yogavasistha, this would prove the priority of the Yoga- 
vasistha to Sankara, only if the Sanatsujatiya Bhasya is 
accepted by scholars as a genuine work of Adi Sankara. The 
Sanatsujatiya bha§ya, pace the reference in the Madhaviya 
Sahkaravijaya cited by the Swamiji, sails however on the 
same boat as the Svetasvataropani§adbha§ya; the nature of .the 
quotations and the references in it, which include two from a 
work called the Namamahodadhi (I. 16,. and II. 16) ^ould 
indicate an author different from and later than ,Adi Sankara. 









A HOTE ON NASATYx\U AND DASRAU 

BY 

Sri K. Balasubrahmanya Iyer 

In a brief article on the semantic history of the words 
Nasatyau and Dasrau, in the Journal of Oriental Research, 
Madras, Vol. 15, pp. 18-20, Dr. P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri, 
formerly Head of the Departnftot of Sanskrit, Annamalai 
University, discusses the change of connotation of the words 
‘Nasatyau’ and ‘Dasrau’, at the present time from what it was 
during the time of the author of the Anukramani. Then, the 
word ‘Nasatya’ was the name of one of the Asvini devatas 
and ‘Dasra’ the name of the other. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note the sense in which the words ‘Nasatya’ 
and ‘Dasra’ have been used in the Srimad Bhagavata. In the 
Srimad Bhagavata. II. ii., we find adescription of the Visvarupa 
Upasana of the Lord. The Upasaka is directed to meditate 
upon the whole Universe as the body of the Lord. The many 
devatas like the Sun, Moon etc., are said to represent the 
various limbs and parts of the human body. It is said here 
in verse 29 that ,the two Asvini devatas represent the two 
cavities of the nose. One of the two Asvini devatas is said 
to be Nasatya and the other Dasra. It is very clear from the 
mention of the words ‘Nasatya’ and ‘Dasra’ in this con- 
nection that the author of the Srimad Bhagavata has in mind 
the original connotation of the two words representing each of 
the pair known as the Asvini Devatas. Srimad Bhagavata 
adopts the vedic connotations of words and gives a pre- 
ference to them in the use of words in classic Sanskrit. 
This we find as the characteristic of the Bhagavata in many 
places. Hence this reference from Bhagavata is valuable as 
supporting the point mentioned by Dr. P. S- Subrahmanya 
Sastri in his article. 

Srimad Bhagavata, II-2-29. 

In the description of the Lord’s Viswarupa, the Vishnu 
Purana also mentions in I. v. 57 the two names ‘ Nasatya ’ and 
‘ Dasra’ separately for the two Asvini Devatas. 






MONKEYS AND SERPENTS IN THE EPICS 


T. R. V^'enkatarama Sastsi 

I have often wondered, as many another student of our 
great epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, must have 
done, whether the monkeys in the Ramayana and the Nagas or 
Serpents or Uragas or Pannagas in both epics were mere 
animals or a people whom their indubitably human accociates 
treated as men of inferior civilization, as lesser breeds without 
the law, who had or were given animal names but who were 
not incapable of social commerce with human beings. A 
friend well-read in the epics with a well-cultivated historical 
sense tells me that it is a futile question, that there were never 
any tailed beings or reptiles with power of speech and kama- 
rupis, capable at will of taking the shape of human beings, that 
they were only the creations of the poet’s imagination. They 
were represented at once as less and more than human. If that 
view is right cadit qiiaestio. But that view goes a great way to 
dismiss the war against Ravana as mythical. The sakhya with 
Sugriva is so essential to the recovery of Sita, that a Sarga is 
devoted to * 1 ^: addressed to Sugriva, though 

Rama had previously dealt single-handed with Khara’s fourteen 
thousand. 'I have, however, the feeling which I advance, not 
without diffidence, that they were human beings whose help 
Rama and Lakshmana begged for and got but whom notwith- 
standing great affection and intimacy, they treated or regarded 
as inferior breeds of meh. 

To take the RamSyana first. In Balakanda, sarga 
17 , the gods are asked to create beings to assist Vishnu 
when he comes down as Rama, in his war with Ravana. 

srjadhvam kamarupinah. Brahma had 
already created Jambavan. Now Indra begets Vali; 
Surya Sugriva, Vayu Hanuman, etc., to name only three 
prominent ones. Brhaspati, Varuna and the Asvins beget 
other monkeys. The word kamarupinah at once removes 
them from the category of mere animals. Besides, they 
speak a language and some of them are deemed very 
learii'ed. They have a kingdom with a king, who has a wise 
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with living in adultery. That is Rama’s apparent justification 
for killing him, though he adds a contradictory justification that 
he is a' mere animal not entitled to the privileges ' o£ civilized 
warfare. They could be hunted as animals and killing Vali 
from a covert is not reprehensible. If then he is taken as an 
animal literally, what becomes of the statements that he has 
a ' wife and a son and brother and that he is living in 
adultery. Neither adultery nor incest can be charged against 
animals and both charges are levelled against Vali. 

When Kahandhat' recommends an alliance with Sugriva as 
the ' only means of recovering Sita, he describes Sugriva as 
Atmavan, Virilta, Dhrtiman, Matiman etc., qualities inappli- 
cable to mere animals. 

When later Tianuman meets the brothers as the sach'iva or 
minister of Sugriva, Rama expresses his admiration of the, 
monkey by saying that there was not one apasabda in the 
course of a long conversation and that he must therefore be. 
welt-versed in the Rgveda and Yajurveda and also in Sams- 
krlt grammar. By the way it should be added that Hanuman 
is said to be the predestined successor of Brahma for the next 
Kalpa. / 

Vali is said to be performing his sandhyd, devotions when 
Ravana, with his insatiable thirst to offer fight to every, 
powerful warrior or potentate of the three worlds, sought to 
seize hini from behind. What sort of sandhya devotion a 
monkey can perform I cannot conceive. When he dies, obse- 
quial rites are performed. Who has heard of obsequies for 
a dead ahimal ?. So for afiout Kapis. 

As to Nagas. Naga-Kanyakas are said to have been carried 
away by Rayana and all that they do is to bemoan their fate 
and set up loud wails and though Mmarupinls they make 
no atlernpt to escape in their true Naga shape as Takshaka 
did when Uttanka pursued him. These are mentioned along 
withYakshas and Gandharvas and Raksh'asas in the same 
compound words, suggesting thht they belong to the same 
category of beings. There is reference to Yakshas, Kinnafas 
and Kirapurushas and Gandharvas ai in part divine. 

Now, turning to the MahaBhSrata, things are even 
clearer. There are no Kapis in the Mahabharata except for 
Hanuman who meets Bhima in the Vanaparva. Mahabharata 
deals with , the 'north while Ramayana primarily deals with 
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South India. Janaraejaya accepts a Sarpi’s son Somasravas 
as a purohita. The great Astika was the son of a Sarpa prin- 
cess, sister of Vasuki. Arjuna married a Nagi and had a son 
by her. The sons of Naga women could rank as high-class 
Brahmins as were Janamejaya’s purohita, Somasravas, and 
Astika. They could be great warriors like Arjuna’s son, 
Iravan. Those were days when the father probably deter- 
mined the function of the son and Bijad yonir ganyasl 
had not yet become the established 
doctrine. Somasravas, Astika and Iravan cannot be dismissed 
from the cetegory of human beings. 

Incidentally I may comment here on a recent suggestion 
that Srutasr^ivas was one and the same person as Jaratkaru 
and that Astika was the same as Somasravas and he was 
chosen as purohita by Janamejaya for curing his brothers of 
the dogbite which the curse of devasuni is conceived to be. 
To me it appears to be a misunderstanding of the opening 
chapters of the Mahabharata. All the episodes narrated, see- 
mingly irrelevant and rambling, have a bearing on the Sarpa- 
Sattra and are narrated as preliminary to the recital of the 
Mahabharata by Vaisampayana at the Sattra. 

The long episode of Uttanka is to start in the mind of 
Janaraejaya the idea of a Sarpa sacrifice, and four other 
episodes are to lead to the unfinished close of the Sarpa Sattra 
namely 

The curse of Devasuni that an unexpected impediment 
will overtake their enterprise, which vexed Jana- 
mejaya is the first. The acceptance as purohita of 
Sarpi's son, with presumable Sarpa sympathies, and 
in addition with an tipamsu vrata which compelled 
in advance the granting of Astika's request for the 
boon is the second. The pre-destined birth of Astika 
to save his uncle’s tribe from extinction as the 
result of Kadru’s curse is the third. The prog- 
nostication of the mason who constructed the vedi 
for the Sattra that the Sattra would end unfinished 
is the fourth. 

I may also notice the controversy over the point whether 
the Sarpa Sattra was a sacrificial ceremony or really a holo- 
caust of human victims by a conqueror. I consider it a holo- 
caust of enemy victims. I will ask those who take an opposite 
view to consider the following points : — 
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1. Is the conquest of Takshasila referred to in I. 
3.20. Mahabharala, an event with no connection with the 
Sarpa-Sattra story? What is its relevancy ? 

2. Why was the Sattra performed in Takshsila and not 
in Hastinapura where the Mantrjas, if they are sacred hymns, 
having a magically compelling effect on the victims, will 
have been as efficacious as at Takshasila? 

3. Indra is one of the gods to be propitiated at a sacri- 
fice but at this Sattra he was threatened with the same fate 
as the Nagas if he persisted in protecting Taksh aka, and lastly, 

4. The history of Takshaka — Arjuna feud in the Maha- 
bharat^ as narrated below. 

Takshaka whs originally living with his family in the 
Khandava forest. During the absence of Takshaka, Arjuna 
set fire to the forest and killed Takshaka’s wife, and his son 
barely made his escape with the help of Indra. Presumably 
Takshaka killed Arjuna’s grandson and successor to the 
Pandavas and bribed off Kasyapa who could have revived the 
king. Parikshit’s son and successor conquers Takshasila and 
. attempts to kill all his serpent enemies. I do not say Takshaka 
founded Takashasila; but he lived on the banks of the Vipasa 
nearby according to the Vanaparva. It is a continuous feud 
»etween Takshaka and Arjuna’s family. It is surprising that 
Indra, who is the reputed father of Arjuna, is on the side of 
Takshaka in the Khandavadahana and in the Sarpa Sattra. 

I have a faint recollection of having heard Dr. Rabindra 
Nath Tagore say that in the Sarpa Sattra story lay concealed 
a tragic event in the early history of India. 

Now, to return to our original question, there are only 
three views possible : — 

(1) that these are animals, 

(2) that they are groups of men, or 

(3) that they are only creatures of the poet’s imagina- 
tion— invested with animal natures but having 
extra-ordinary powers. 

The first view can be dismissed at once because these 
beings speak p. language or languages and are credited with all 
the indicia o E human beings and are held morally responsible 
for their conduct. 

The second is what I believe to be correct Jand submit for 
consideration. 


Part iv] MONKEYS AND SERPENTS IN THE EPICS 

The third is only epic exaggeration. It may seem 
blasphemous, but it seems to me epic exaggeration to say that 
Rama seized the corpse of Dundubhi with his toes and threw it 
ten Yoianas, that he pierced seven sala trees with an arrow 
aimed at them and that Ilanuman brought away the top of a 
hill in order to make the unknown herbs available for Rama 
and Lakshmana. That they were exceptionally strong is 
intended to be conveyed but that these feats were performed 
is only the poet’s way of saying that Sugriva was greatly 
impressed with his prowess. 

1 may add that in the Tandya Brahmana I came 
upon a reference to Sarpa Sattra but it happens to be a Sattra 
by the Sarpas as Yajamanas with Dhrtarashtra Airavata as 
Brahma, Takshaka Vaisaleya as Brahmanacchamsi and Jana- 
mejaya Arbuda as Gravastut. Obviously they are all Nagas 
performing Sattra as Yajamanas. What light it throws on a 
Sattra in which the serpents were victims, I cannot say. But 
one would infer that as Yajamanas in a Sattra they must be 
men making the same sacrifice as the Aryans with the same 
Rtviks. But the same passage refers to the casting off sloughs 
by serpents indicating that it is perhaps an arfAoz^acfo in praise 
of the Sattra. 

Sayana’s introduction is “Atha pratishtha-sadhanam 
sarpanam Sattrara aha” 

The performance is thus praised— 

etena vai sarpa. eshu lokeshu pratyatishthan; 
eteshu lokeshu pratitishthanti 
ya etad upayanti. 

but even this passage refers to their character as reptiles by 
referring to their casting of sloughs like serpents. 

etena sarpa apamrtyum ajayan; apamrtyum 
jayianti ya etad upayanti. Tasmat te 
hitva tVficam . . . . • 

Janamejaya Parikshita is also referred to as a king who 
has his capital as Asandivant and whose Asvamedha was 
performed by Indrota Daivapi or Tura Kavasheya, as different- 
ly stated in Aitareya and in Satapatha Brahmanas. 

I may also refer to Sarpas as devatas of Aslesha and to the 
well-known fact that Ananta was a close associate of Vishnu 
even as Lakshmana was of Rama. 

Now, I should like to hear what view others take and why^. 

XVTi 31 





THE KUPPUS\VAM[ SASTRI RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 

A meeting of the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute 
was held on Monday the 19th December, 1949, at the premises 
of the Institute, Sri Chandrasekharendra Sarasvati Mandapa, 
Sanskrit College, Mylapore, Madras, when Prof. D. S. Sarma 
read a paper on “The Background of the Lalitasahasranama”, 

Sri Swami Kailasanandaji, President, Ramakrishna 
Mission, Madras, presided. 

Prof, Sarma dealt with the Devi cult and the place 
occupied by the Lalitasahasranama in its literature and gave 
an appreciation of the work from the historical, devotional 
and literary points of view. 

Citing the experience of Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
harasa, the President pointed out the significance and special 
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New Catalogus CatalogorUm. An Alphabetical RegisteV 
of Sanskrit and Allied Works and Authors. Dr. V. Raghavan, 
Madras University, Vol. I. A-®!. 1949 ; p. xxxvi + 380 in 4 
(Madras Univers. Ser.no. 18). Rs. 25. 

Here at last is the beginning of that long looked-for under- 
taking, long since promised, Aufrecht’s work, which is the 
basis of the present work, was brought out some fifty years 
ago; it is now outdated by the ever growing^ number of new^ 
discoveries. These discoveries have added to the identifiable 
authors and texts, and increased tenfold the available manus- 
cripts; at the same time it has facilitated in innumerable; 
instances the fixing of precise dates and the correct attribution 
of references, as well as authenticating the texts. . . . 

Begun in 1935, under the direction of Prof. S, Kup'pu- 
swamy Sastri and then of Prof. Kunhan Raja in 1938, it is 
V. Raghavan, working without a premanent assistant, who 
is entirely responsible for the work. To bring home the way 
in which this has slowed down the work, it is only necessary 
to observe the date of the present volume, which comprises 
only titles beginning with the letter A and which was ready to 
go to press in 1943. The delay in publication, for which the war 
and its consequences were largely responsible, made it necessary 
to add 22 full pages; it is to be hoped that these additions will 
appear in another volume, together with even further dis- 
coveries, which research and ever increasing sources of in for*, 
mation must surely and steadily bring to light. 

Thus, compared to Aufrecht’s, this work bears witness 
to the considerable increase in production (some 12,000 titles 
here are equivalent to the 2,000 titles of works and authors, 
including commentaries, in the earlier work). It is of 
course true that Dr. Raghavan had the happy inspiration 
of adding the Buddhist and Jaina literature, which had 
been omitted by his predecessor. On the other hand he has 
planned his work on a much larger scale, indexing, author by 
author, the information necessary to date and identify them, 
and to assist in proving or disproving the authenticity of 
their works. In the considerable and erudite literary produc-* 
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tion we owe to Dr. Raghavan, a certain number of articles 
are known to be devoted to this type of problem ; the Poona 
indianist, P. K. Code, was zealous himself in this very domain. 
It is one of the necessary tasks of the literary indology, though 
hardly practised in Europe, to obtain in this province an 
exactitude and precision, which frequently result in new 
developments, or corrections. In consulting this catalogue 
it will be noticed that, for certain well known authors as well 
as for the more obscure, Dr. Raghavan gives extremely full 
information, the matter being condensed into short mono- 
graphs. Amongst well known authors may be cited Anubhuti- 
svarupa, Annambhatta, Appayadiksita (whose work is carefully 
distinguished from some fifteen authors bearing the same name, 
besides Appaya, Appayacarya, Appayarya, etc ); of the less well 
known the following may be rhentioned, Aghorasivacarya, 
Abhinanda, Ammalarya, Annasastrin, Agastyapandita, Ananta- 
deva. In other cases, on the contrary, as for Asvaghosa, the 
bibliography given is incomplete, but the “Bibliographic 
Bouddhique” wilt , easily afford means to fill the gaps. This 
informatton is so useful, though it will, to some extent, check 
the progress of the Catalogus, whose inventory part itself 
is sufficiciently overwhelming : 400 catalogues or lists were 
consulted (against 76 in Aufrecht’s book)^ This does not 
take into account the special studies and particular descriptions 
of various manuscripts, etc. 

Its rapid, or at least more rapid completion, is of great 
importance to Indianists. The Univerisity of Madras should 
give Dr. Raghavan the means to enable him to work: namely, 
devoted and competent assistants, and the sending of missions 
to various parts of the territory, in which a hitherto unknown 
collection is reported. At the same time as this compi- 
lation proceeding, measures should be taken without 

delay fpr the preservation of manuscripts, by the provincial 
authorities, not to m.ention the Central Government. Deteriora- 
tion, Joss, and the gathering in anonymous collections, are 
risks which compromise the survival of literary treasure. 

it is obvious that Dr. Raghavan cannot continue this 
gigantic y^fork alone. It seems to me that the great Madras 
University,, which has, done so much in the past for Sanskrit 
studies, should hasten the completion of thb magnum opus by 
assprifig satisfactory conditipns. . 

Louis Renou. 



It also contains a study of three main currents of thought in 
the Vedic hymns, monotheism, monism and ritualism ; and the 
philosophy of the Upanisads representing the culmination in 

the monistic and absolutistic philosoph}’. 

Chapter II treats of the transition to the systems as based 
on the Upanisads, the Epics and a few Puranas and Agamas. 
It traces the origin of Saivism and Vaisnavism on the basis of 
the conception of the Trinity of Gods (Brahma, the creator, 
Visnu. the preserver, and Siva, the destroyer), as well as 
the development of the six non- Vedic heterodox systems— 
nasitka-darsanas- and the six orthodox systems— astika-dar- 
sanas. It also gives a vivid account of the points of agree- 
ment and disagreement among the systems as chiefly lying in 
their conceptions of ti e nature and number of pramanas and 
the nature of knowledge. Most of the systems explain the 
karma doctrine which has tremendous influence on the life of 
the Indians. The theory of transmigration is a necessary 
corollary to the doctrine of karma. 

Chapter III briefly deals with the non-Vedic schools— 
MateriMism (of theCarvakas), Jginism and Buddhism.^ The 
svabhavavada is spoken to be the chief doctrine of the Carvaka 
system It admits of only one pramana, namely pratyaksa. 
It does not believe in any spiritual value; nor does it accept 
the existence of an eternal soul different from the body which 
is described as a unique combination of the four ekramU 




attains omniscience, intinite knowledge, intinite peace and 
power. Right faith, right knowledge and right conduct are the 
'three jewels’ — tri-ratna. ‘Pristine Buddhism represents a new 
explanation, not againk but within Brahminism’, ‘Buddha’s 
teaching was a protest against ritualism that in one sense had 
given rise to the Upanisadic doctrine itself.’ Just as the 
Upanisads lay down a course of discipline by Yoga for the 
self becoming Brahman, Buddha also emphasizes the practice 
of dharraa which signifies perfect conduct or godly living. In 
this connection the author gives a brief survey of the chief 
teaching of the Pali Buddhistic literature, namely the Four 
noble Truths, which formed the subject matter of the very 
first sermon of Buddha delivered at Benares. The four Truths 
are; (1) Life is evil, (2) Ignorance is the source of evil, (3) 
Evil can be overcome, and, (4) Right knowledge is the means 
of removing evil. Then the growth of Buddhism into two 
schools, Hinayana and Mahay ana, in later years not only in 
India but in other countries like China and Japan with their 
doctrinal agreements and disagreements is vividly described. 

Chapter iV deals with the Nya)a-Vaisesika systems which 
accept Vedic authority on supernormal values like dharma and 
mok§a. They are realistic in the sense that they believe in the 
existence and reality of the external world. As regards the 
nature of ultimate reality, they maintain that they are many 
and so they are known as pluralistic in contrast with the 
monistic doctrines. The pluralistic view is described under two 
main heads — ^nature and spirit. Nature comprises matter, time 
and space; matter again, is subdivided into five elements, earth, 
water, fire, air and ether; the spirit is divided into self (atman) 
and mind. They are called arambha-vadins and asatkarya- 
vadins in that they believe that effect is a new entity and is 
newly produced by its causes, atoms and others. The cosmo. 
logical scheme that these systems postulate necessitate the 
acceptance of God — pararoatman — as the all-knowing being 



who being the efficient cause disposes the atoms in the manner 
required for the emergence of this phenomenal world. In this 
connection the author gives a short but vivid account of the 
other categories — qualit)', action, generality, particularity 
(visesa), eternal relation (samavaya) and non-existence. The 
Nyaya-Vaisesika systems accept the nature of the goal of life 
as absolute freedom from worldly misery. When the self 
becomes subject to both pain and pleasure it has samsara and 
when it is completely relieved of it is liberated finally. The 
negative aspect of liberation together with the ultimate means 
to achieve it is discussed by our author in a separate section. 

Chapter V gives an account of the Sankhya-Yoga systems 
which accept both matter and spirit as ultimately real and the 
plurality of selves. The Sankhya system traces the whole of 
physical world to a single source, Prakrti. It believes in the 
theory of evolution— parinamavada and satkaryavada— that the 
effect ever exists in its cause and it is' only a transformation of , 
its cause. The Prakrti is a composite form of three gunas, 
sattva, rajas and tamas, which are in a state of equilibrium in 
Prakrti until it begins to differentiate itself; and the diversity 
of the things that successively .spring into being form it is due 
to the diversity in the proportion in which the gunas enter into 
their make-up in the process of evolution. From Prakrti 
emerges intellect, which gives ri.se to egoism — ahamkara. 
From egoism emerge two groups of principles, one with aids 
to conscious life— manas, the five sensory organs and the five 
organs of action; while the other forming the basis of the 
objective world, the five subtle and gross elements. The 
Sankhya-Yoga systems admit three pramanas — perception, 
inference and verbal testimony including the Vedas. Its con- 
ception of liberation is kaivalya — aloofness or escape from 
prakrti. Its means is self-discipline through self-detachment 
by the practice of Yoga. The Sankhya system does not believe 
in the existence of God, the supreme force while the Yoga 
.system accepts Him. The Yoga system concentrates on the 
details of self-discipline which are detailed by our author. 

Chapter VI treats of Purvamlraaihsa, a system investigat- 
ing dharma as explained mainly by the karmakanda of the 
Vedas. It is pluralistic and realistic and accepts only five 
categories— substance, quality, action, generality and non- 
existence (according to Kumarila). Under substance, dark- 
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a few topics which our author has very cieariy eiuciaatea. 

The conception of atnian, of dharina and adharma and of 
moksa according to Kumarila and P rabhakara has been treated 
in a separate section. 

ChaptersVII and Vil£ deal with Vedanta b^th abso- 
lutistic and theistic. They give a brief account of the monistic 
philosophy of Sri Sankara based on Upanisads, Gita and the 
Biahmasutras with the later developed doctrines of vivarta-vada 
and pprinama-vada. The doctrine of inaya, the conception of 
Brahman as ultimate reality and the doctrine of oneness of 
jiva and Brahman and the ultimate release of Individual self 
from bondages are vividly portrayed by our author. So also 
the theistic philosophy advocated by Sri Ramanuja and Sri 
Anandatirtha have been separately treated in a chapter, though 
in his larger work the author has not dealt with Anandatirtha’s 
duajlistic philosophy. 

The book is bound to be a valuable guide to both students 
and teachers of Indian philosophy. It is written in a simple, 
clear and unambiguous language and as far as possible, based 
on the original texts in Sanskrit and Pali languages- The 
learned Professor has taken pains to give notes and references 
and a glossory which are very valuable and add to the value of 
the work as a reference book. 

V. RaMASWAMI SASTRt. 
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tolkappiyam 

Section IILPoruUatikaram 

aeir^iu& 

(in) Kalaviyal 

(The chapter on the mutual consent of the lover and the 
lady-love to marry without the knowledge of the lady’s 
parents.) 

89. @«ru(joii Qu/r0(^ Qm«sr(jjpsi<^ 

iffsttrip mai^tesv U30m8dr 
siruid Ajli—m rntr^m Ajrteo 
tbOnpOiuiii Q wmp 

pies>pVeB)U) isAiuir^p ^StessuCpfu/r iBmjAQu. 

Inpamum porulu m-axanu m-enranku 
Anpotu punarnta v-aintinai marunkin^ 

Kama~k kuttan kSnun kalai 
Maraiyor teettu manra l-ettanul 
Turaiyamai nal-y&U tunaimaiyo r-iyalpS. 

Kalavu or katnakkUHam— which falls within the range of 
the five tinais connected with reciprocal love and which is the 
source of pleasure, worldly objects and dharma is, on exami- 
nation, of the type of the gandharva marriage among the 
eight kinds of marriage mentioned in the Vedas. 

Note 1.— The eight kinds of marriage are: — brahma^ 
pr&japa’.ya, arsa, daiva, dsura, gandharva, raksasa and paisSca. 
In the first five, the father of the bride gives her away to the 
bridegroom. In the gandharva, the mutual consent of the 
lover and the lady-love is the deciding factor. This system 
is sure to exist where girls remain unmarried after puberty. 
The svayamvara also forms a type of gandharva. But such a 
one does not get the name of kalavu in Tamil Literature. 
Hence kalavu is the mutual consent of the lover and the lady- 
love to marry without the knowledge of the lady’s parents. 

Note 2. Marat and maxaiydr-teem convey the same 

meaning. 

JSptesS.— The [first line, according to Nacciudrkkit^iyar, 
n^esAS i“a?Pdtig; and flf 
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Between whom does happen ? 

90. ^>drQp (SoiQp Qiutk uir&aiit9*if 

§>earf9 qiaaip uir») 

Sipp Atremu 

uBaQait «®4fa(«»jr i^^Qp. 

Onre ve^e y-entiru palvayin 
Onri y-uyarnta pal-a t-anaiyin 
Otta kilavan-un kilatU-y-im kdnpa 
Mikko n-ayinun kati-varai y-inr-e. 

Suitable lover and lady-love belonging to the same region 
or of different regions come within the view of each other 
through the direction of the Fate which gradually raises them 
by making them husband and wife in every birth. It does not 
matter much even if the lover is of superior order to the 
lady-love. 

j^fote 1.— -The first line, according to Ilampuranar means 
“the fate which either unites or separates them in the life 
beyond.” 

Note. 2. Suitability is decided by birth, heredity, bravery, 
age, appearance, health, good qualities like gentlemanliness, 
compassion, etc. This is mentioned in the 25th sutra of the 
Meyppattiyal. 

What happens when they come within the view of each 
other? 

91. 

Afilu. eo^m. 

Ciratiiuli y-aiyan ciranta t-enpa 

Ilintuli y-ilive cutta lana. 

Doubt about their respective nature is praiseworthy only 
when both are of superior birth, since the low nature is evident 
if they are of low pedigree. 

l.—iEven though this sutra seems to sanction that 
both the lover and the lady-love may doubt about the nature of 
the other, the line. 

Aiya-k kilavi y-atUuvir k-uritte. 
in the 42nd sUtraoi PoruUiyal restricts the application of this 
sutra. 

Note l.r— The meaning given above belongs to Nacci- 
ndrkkiniyar, Ilampuranar interprets that doubt may happen 
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Kurippe kurittatu kollu m-ayin 
Ankavai nikalu m-enmanar pulavar. 

Learned men say that eyes will meet there only when her 
mind is prepared to agree to his wish. 

Note 1.— According to Naccin&rkkiniyar, avai refers to 
puku-mukam-puriial, etc.,, mentioned in the three sufras 
(13-15) of the Meypp&Hiyal. 

Having seen that their eyes met, what does the lover do? 

95. Qu^estwi] 

Perumaiyu m~uranu tn-aiuu mSna? 

Consideration of one’s own dignity and mental strength 
are found in man. 

Note 1.— From this it is evident that high class men do 
not allow themselves to be carried away by passion, but they 
begin to consider whether it behoves their dignity to take the 
hand of women who allowed their eyes to ipeet theirs. 

What does the lady-love do? 

Qusituirp u, 

Accamu Mnu maianu munturutal 
Niccantum penp&r k-tiriya v enpa. 

They say that fear, modesty and credulity are the perma- 
nent traits of woman which exhibit themselves. 

What happens after their first meeting? 

97. QatCsDA Qiuir0fi'^ 

0#uu 

(?«tri0Sb Qaien*) It iobboiQ aj Qunfin 

uiiuds^ 

BfltULfeaL. w irtSm eaei aeirQeam Owff^u. 

Vetkai y-oriiialai y-ullutan meliial 
Akkan ceppa nanuvarai y-irwlal 
Ndkkuva v-ella m-avaiye poral 
Maratian tnaya>ikan cakka t~enric 
Citapputai marapinavai kalavena moljpa. - 

They say that the following nine important avasth&s 
happen at the time of kalavu : ( 1 ) Amorousness, (2) uninter- 

2. BrdrfSS (^eiTii.); Brekp)4'(B<^.) i, 
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rupted thinking of the object of love, (3) emaciation, (4) enu- 
meration of what is experienced like sleeplessness, etc., (5) 
transgressing the bonds of modesty, (6) looking at all objects 
of nature with reference to the limbs of the object of love, (7) 
forgetfulness, (8) stupor and (9) the dying state. 

Note 1. — N accin&rkkiniyar takes orutalai in line one as 
an adjunct both to vetkai and to ulluial. 

Note 2. — Akkanceppal according to Naccinarkkiniyar, 
means “ taking every impediment leading to the attainment of 
their desire.” 

Note 3. — The third line, according to Naccinarkkiniyar, 
means, “ taking the look of others to have been cast with the 
knowledge of their love-affair”. 

When they meet next, what happens ? 

98. QpmesB'iea lUiriaA u(S^fiA 

smeau measmeS 

Qt^eSttfsSeird 
Q/t&flaisu 

^ArtBietoBi Qw^ Wi^iT i^sioir, 

Mumilai y-akkal colvali-p patuttal 

Na^naya m-uraitta nakai-nani y-ur&a 

Annilai y-aritan melivu-vilak kurutial 

Tannilai y-uraitta felivakap patuttal-enru 

Innavai nikalu m-enmanar pulavar. 

Learned men say that these will then happen 

(1) lover addressing the lady-love, (2) making her listen 
to him, (3) describing her attractive features, (4) understand- 
ing her mind through her smile, (5) making her understand 
clearly his suffering, (6) telling her plainly his own condition 
and (7) convincing himself of her determination. 

fjote The meaning given above belongs to Ilampiiramr. 

Naccinarkkiniyar coniemns him for the following reasons 
(I) li thQ avasthas are mentioned here, he need not have 
mentioned the twelve avasthas beginning from ‘‘puku-mttkam- 
purital and ending with” iru-kai-y-um-etuttal in the sUlras 13, 
14 or 15 in the Meyppattiyd. (2) It is said in the MeyppQUiyal 
that the avastha after the sixth cannot be taken under akatn, 
(3) If punarcci is to take place after these, the statements 

1. a.® (®«rt£-uf ); 
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Kutti y-itraikkim kurippurai y-akum (Kalaviyal 5) 
Iru-’kai-y-unt-etuttal {Mey. 15) are not appropriate. 

The first reason "cannot hold good, since the 
mentioned in the Meyppatliyal belong exclusively to the lady- 
love, while those mentioned here belong to both the lover and 
the kdy-love. No sUtra in the Meyppaitiyal deals with 
what he' states in the second reason. Since the 5th sutra may 
be taken to denote their mutual consent, the statement referred 
to may be taken to be appropriate. Iru-kai-y-tim-etuttal has 
exclusive bearing to the lady-love. Hence NaccinarkUniyar's 
condemnation of Ilampuranar does not seem to be sound. 

Note 2.— -The meaning according to Naccimrkkiniyar is 
this:— (1) addressing inanimate objects, (2) telling as if 
they have said, (3) telling them his attractive features, (4) 
learning how she will put up with the separation, (5) making 
the lady-love understand his feeling about separation and con- 
soling her on learning her feeling. (6) telling that they will 
continue to be partners for seven births to come and (7) telling 
the lady-love clearly that he will not leave her, that he cannot 
put up with the sufferings if separation is indispensable and he 
will lead a virtuous life during separation. 

What happens afterwards ? 

99 . uaSpio Quniiutr inrCu4i 

|®'SaB»r/s 

Qfir&eSleu «/«<?«) 

Qpeir^uL.p 

(SusTtr^ 9putSl eiiB0’SirA(g 8eireSiju> 

Quppst^ 

Mpumw Ma^usam qtapCiLS^i 

^ppm airCpm mirii9& QuiliS^ih 
Qut-i- aniiSiiiQup /S/rt^eieS 

iSp eefijriius ai./Sp 

Qpiri^aBtud ^eioptLiJpim 
(gmptu&iLifirrp^ Omdjqpd aL.pffiu} 
pesw^ir 0iruiS^ wpmpaj ai^iLjih 
QfirinasmiL *irippeSli) Lf^eSti 

eirujiuLS ea&aii^ iD(§mi8dr 
J9A m-pffii 

SsiseS (StSiu S'ia>mt£iLj Qaa-dS 
wL-^wr ai-in (j^daQi.., 




Mey-tottu-ppayiralpoy-parattal 
I tam-pettu-t talaa l-itai-y-uru ktlattal 
NUn-ninain f-irankal kiituia l-urutal 
ColUyanukarcctvalle perr^U-t 
TtTa-t terra m-ulappata-t tokaii-p 
Pera-ccirappin-int-nankukilavi^y-uM. 

Perra-voM ntakilcci-y-unt pirinta-vcili-k-kcilorikaluHi 

Plirpavaininaiinikalpavaiy-uraippinum 

Kttrran katUya vayil petpinum 

Petta vayil'per r-iravu-vali y-trruppinum 
Urum per-un ketuti-^y-um pira-v-um 
Nirir kurippi nirawpct-k kuri-t 
Toliyai-k kurai-y-urum pakuti-y-un-tdli 
Kurai-y-avat cartti mey-y-ura-k-kuzal-uni 
Tanta t-irappinu marraiya vali-y-um 
Col-l-avat carttalir pulliya vakaiyin-um 
Arinto l-ayarppi n-a^v-vali vtarurikin 
Ketum pittin kural~un toli 

Ntkkali n-akiya nilaimai y-u-nokki , 

Matan-ma kuru m-iian-um-S, r-unt-e. 

Along with the following eight of great importance ^the 
lover’s trying to touch any limb of the lady love, pleading 
false excuses for the same, getting near her, enumerating the 
obstacles he had to encounter, feeling sorry for the long delay, 
meeting her in conjugal union, experiencing the pleasure all on 
a sudden and expressing the insatiety of his lust-expressing 
pleasure at the meeting, expressing sorrow at separation, 
thinking of what is past and what is to come in her company, 
making: his friend who found fault with his love-adventure 
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jugal union with the lady-love for the first time and according 
to Naccindrkkiniyuf they refer to the incidents at their second 
union* 

Note 2. Naccindrkkiniyar says that, if lines 14 to 18 are 

taken to deal with the sayings of the lady-love’s friend in the 
way in which does, 2Mh sutra of this chapter 

must be taken to repeat what is mentioned here. But, since 
this siitra has reference primarily to the lover, the ideas con- 
tained in them may be taken to be purovSda which are neces- 
sary for the ideas contained in the last two lines of the sUtra. 
Hence Naccinai'kkiniyar^s mentioning that these lines refer to 
the sayings of the lover is far-fetched. 

jq-Qj-e 3 , itai-y-uru-kilattal (in lint 2) means, according 

to Ilampuranar ’^‘lover's asking the lady-love the obstacles that 
stood in kervi&y” and according to N accinarkkiniyar, “enume- 
rating the obstacles that stood in his way”. N acctnarkkiniyar*s 
interpretation seems to be better. 

Note ^.—Perruli (in line 4) is taken to mean perutal. 

Note S.--T%ra-t-tSrrmi in line 5, means according to 
IlampUranar, ‘the insatiety of lust’ and according to Naccinarkm 
kiniyar, “the swearing never to part”. 

What are the occasions, not mentioned before, which give 
room for the lover to speak? 

100. U6wri/P QuiuiuiS^ ufiafpspi QioeSi^gsih 
i>Sgp( u>eyiLQi->pP> u>eS'j9§jiiu) 
mmSeai. Bjjass0 waiiS&srd 9uj^Qu, 
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^ Tff ?[=!. T%^ If I 

^ ti HI II 

5 r IT P I r%fww g|i|* 

Sf^==C^cif 5 ^T^lf^ f'fSlff?^ a 

#% I'Cr CTt?#s % TTi: I 

^f R^mgtfJm%fT5W II H» a 

p ^isrr g<2ir i 

m p ^ fw'TirT^^Tt II HH 11 

?T#^r *ni3rf r# i 

m- II II 

^T Wi I 

f^T% sTia* ^m\\wiK T%: II H'^ a 

jj^j 5n^'<^^aif|gTpTi^ii^Tspr I 

grp’E’T ^i^T f%5s II H<^ a 

r%T %g t 

gf^sr^^iT^ri II a 

t^^^ttiis (^^wffST^cig, I 
im 5Ti^ f5j)KfT*T^g*^m II II 

^ irpi^st lcRHi|€S5if I 

sTr^T cT^T^gi^gitsgg: ii ^^i 
^ I 

?|f^®Ci?i5T?n f^lT JI?TW^ II 41 



^0 

€ ^^m ?i?lJ H Jl 

^i?jnRa»Ti^f«T I 

^ ffpf% IJ >' 

*Tf i'pR5?r n%% i 

5i^FT ^F^r wi«Tr: 'im f^r%rr%^* li H 

cfw^-pw 1 

’iRli! II ^^11 

esR?i: r% I 

OTcir ^sfnff^irf ci^# ^ II 

m^€m ! m%m i 

f«Ji^ sgif^sj^ 11 %<i II 

*15^ 3:^3 ?fra tw^^*i*Trr|R ii ii 

giijmiggi#% II 's® II 

?i¥rrp*it^ moTFgrifir m i 

^5ggr =g giigi-cfr 1 f^cii II II 

rfr II ^3=1 II 

m gRiWR smi =g to: m I 
mj ii ii 

gf mm ^ clgR-c!^«|p: I 
^im *11^01 f^r m ii ii 

g m gf ?n srjcit^ i 

ClW f^3 si|Rf#S*ig?37: II vsH II 


mtr » 

pr ^ i\ I 

^isgrsf'p^: u » 

^TvfJ #fSf7 p*‘ 1 

mm msrf^s m srm^ » 

^if%^fJiT rpR 5if%5j ^ \ 

mj 11 H 

^*f<^r f%f|rIsf®I^'T®I‘ 1 
WMirT^*rK^{^ II II 

3r*iTp?^^r4 m • 

Sisf^'f^ §F^f II II 

ci??i ?rg=t^^ 1 ^ 

f^;E?iqi4*I?(^cH?*l^ ^TIR cl^r=6rf% n II 

iWRi^ 1 

?r3:#fcl: 11 II 

am mcif^j pR^Sf^i «iti»t5^(*to I 

^ ii ii 

R55^57iFTRgjr 5fflff t 

5^3f%aT miffsnOTls?^: ii < 2 ^ n 

^11^’ H II 
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pf r m ?R^r|5r»i i 

i%WR5i srmtcf R#55: II ir^ ^ 

^ f se^R ir ^%: I 

3 5f|^ n^m 311^ II ^o II 

p ^€k %tfr fiTofl *Tf2l mK I 

fqw: II ^^1 

mm\\ J71-t R55fqorqi?l#oft 1 
Rofr^Tci^r ^if%ci: mm^ ii Ii 

w cfHr%4 pr f%R^T im i 

^^i%vr5^CicrR*fMf=ffti IK^ II 

rrrwRt2RR''R i 

\\%^ i\ 

^ 173ft 5frf 7ft3r II ii 


TJRf ^Tf 73B'7r 3Rri^73?^?l, I 
3rwR'RRrCig:7if7^ msrw ii ii 


^?73'lRr5 5?r[%cr^fr^§57^n 

f%7‘:5OTf% iiTORJiRwrct II ^vs I! 

fi «i^rcr: s^r^ic^ P7ra7r?t t 
Cf57#7^?f4 'h #5fRr% II II 

17^ 3^l^7Iir;T 71173 f?l773 I 

3^7R R^RI?73| *r7R\ II II 

cRf m 13^31. i 

prc 7Jf%s[rp7 ii ? oo n 

w: WR i 

*i3RRi 1R^3 Sl^t^r47r33: 11 ? o ^ n 
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I 

^i?fr 5|#^1 »r 5 § 5 ?fTci^frfrT^f 5 ^ \\ ^o\\i 
3 rR- 3 :RRTO ^ fWWci: II ?o^ II 

sri^: ^^?Tr mr ii ?o 5 ? ii 

?rR^^?T fiRT n^T wm I 

i% 5 fr ti n 

51% «m I 

? 3 m?r€rf^ mii i>sRq?rg^iCT ii n 

w€J 3 ^^i M 5 ' >1 

si^iFcfr cT^or ^Rfi; 1 

?§r ^?[t ciRJi 5 r ?^4 gii 11 11 

^*?rarf ^ 5 ?fsrqr^i ^sriffori 1 
ani^gr II ? II 

^Far mH^\ 1 

arrf K«r 5 =*TiAt*r 11 ? ? « ii 



3 ^ft 5 : 1 pr il I 

cTcf: 11 ? ? ? » 


rNp JV 


STRi^l p55FJTf3pf R I 

pn 1 *r ^if^: 11 il 


PI ^M\ % 1 

rm^m pi?lii u \ n 
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5{Tqir%5Wcr5rf^ ii H « ii 

3rqpci6^*T^^5i7^c!Rifr5 ff% %^' I 
p: II n 

^r wfp*Tt mm il ii 

R?rp^ mmr - 1 

3IR7^?3[^^ €f5[Rqsm^qri; II t II 

f^j^?rr«r ci^r *i??f flif^^'Tisf^T^r^ i 
g1grcf[q| 1?^ f%vRS«rJTR*iici; II H <: II 

^ iiRi^i^^rRcR I 

jfrmg^nfi irRRR5:r#'|s^^TR^^ » ii 

r!?rq=^: ?rl i 

cl*?:pTnIf(«n?^f%TOIR^% ^ !0fT II II 

^lait jR^€rf%#: §?it i 
m Rt t 1^ n n 

iP^R ^RTTOSI^ t 

w mrn^ wCRr R«7fw^ m ii i 

I *RRwi^^R^?ri%R II 

^nw5j: i 

pi^^R ^rr II II 

cRr gri *tri i 

^#«r ii \\\\i 





mm mm ! 

cicr: qi?:rf%5erq^ i 

cr^pFcft?f4q[^ n U's ti 

m ^ir^^qiFcii s|%q*rKir ii i> 

q:a:qjf rqqj^fC g^f i 

i»rK^ »F3?fR5^ 'nm ii U"*. n 

q^Tar^fqif: i 

cRf ^1 *' 

m ’T^qi =q^Tq'ts= 1 
II II 

tfrr^^^Ri% mm. um^m. i 

ci^i ^RT 'S'cirjRr^sr^ ii iw ii 

ss g^qi *Tf^p I 
TOR II 

3rqiqT*r?r^ii«qi f^^'- i 
’^ iigf$55?ifl ?ir c^qci'iEif I! II 

€*RF^t Pr^*=qMiTO^ 0 ? II 

=q75:TqiiiT m qjiaRR^r Rrft* i 
S(I%'Hi?fqR®t ^RTO^?;TSq^qR[. 11 l H 

sr^cii 5«i5^^fsfr f I 
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^iR f ^r II I \<^ II 

1% sr’WciTiJTO'fisr^sTJir RS(ci^ 1^ 
5si%5^WR*Tt^fr II 11 

?r: I 

fci: mj %m %4 ii tv® ii 

srcTr^ai i 

iMis^R#sjfr ii ii 

q ’T^r^ r%4f ^rfm^ifmcr? i 

iiir^airN *rTsfr mm srffajfs^rrr^ ii ii 

#5^ CmwHfr^r^iT^i: ii ii 

m\^ ^ mm ! i 

ifs4 ms^r^isriq- ii n 

?i^r*riillrl^'r m ^ crf #wr« l 

^«ci: ^1 II ?VH II 

rMiwns^^ i%#'fTOfg€: I 
€ ^-5:pfl5=^i?cf5r^ot5r n n 

l?g% m %55ci?Tr =qiw i 

?rm^2prJTR*ft^r ri3[g%iT<T: ii ii 

i?ir%fi^r# ^^m'Rgrlfsrq-g: i 
JTiwrafR ^ mi ii ii 

cTF^RT gtR#lr s^i^Rtr II W ii 

m # m%=3; i 

m ii ?Mo ii 
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*IT=gRNRfaR[W^ II V li 

ajsqfqqq^ RF^RaR I 

f^t^fafrsg *ra; ii K II 

“ 'Jraf^3r«<t *’ =1842507 (5-9-43) 4JI%a§*i I 

Rs?®*: II ^ II 

Sri T. S. BalasubrahmastyaM, m. a., l. t.. Superinten- 
dent of Oriental Schools, Madras: — 

ipqt «fi3W|^RR 

E$f 1%^ ^^r^^qqistr: srrairqr^ bt^tiiroIrr ari^qfiRT:, 
t;r5f#iRqqr sn^cRpHn ^rqrnsRHfJn^, q^qiqqtrqrirqRrqr^qitRi:, 
3Tci iR ftugi^crciT: f^njff^qpar:, it'^^rsrqR^Ri:, «5iJa9rai«q- 
qf^Sciai^ROIRT ^ =T ^ 1^'^^ 

gfqqf I 3Tjfr jtiir: 

qii^; ^iqjTra5[T^?q 

“ srr^q^ss^jrtR: nifqT ac^iRfr: i 
3iR|[;RC5rR#¥t il” 

C9IRI; ip: q=t4 Rqf^aTqq4t^rs4 r%q=q: li 

i%g, 3TRq% STIRRER qjf^Rai 

I a®iT 3T«iiqanRq2^qf5l. qfS^rciasPn’Ji, i c;q q^Rwq>qwirR 
g^R^^'qisrr'qRi ^ ft qqqmi sqrftqi ?yqrRH,orq;iftrE^qji, 

q^5qT 3TCTr% gw3ii^ I % ft ^nqfqr: stT^Ri^qi: 

3i-4h%q[qi=qt;'Jiq=5rf^'JrTf^: ^iil^li^fq 
?raR «?fa€mRq a58w^ ii^RRon^ srrq rtrititr qifqr^gi^TR 
srqirlftft wiilts^ ftqq: i ^ra RUTqRRr%RT% 
3TE^I?3?Rqiflt qqji. n 

»$r: ftpqqRsr p?iT«rr: ! rit splqift^r 
3T%qn%q5ffR*iffqnin; ^qsRreriftfJi: qftjgi;, ft?rrRd'qi*q?Tr: qfo^- 
qVir: ift ei^r aw fialg wwr wfars ^^f^rRrg =w l 

^1% wi fr# JFWPn^w^ 3[^rft«?qr! wwwiTrw? 

mftar: gwwwat «wi*8wft5T i ww ftwift 

55qra «23 g^RTiiift gwi^ fwOTt wwg ii 
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m 2(n^55«mr 

^ >T 3 rq^'taHRi: 

qsncfq: qps^iqqif'’3f sffq st^cii ^sni^i i 

q;g g TTfriffiqFqfqr ^fcf 
3n«J75its3^^qfe: II 

q;% sitnFr: 13 ;% qsFr?|^q#5§?iFfrq53r- 

5ii3tqr, ci«ir nsj^f^f^jriTqrssn^RT, cf*n ^sj^qjTirqj^- 

5rr55rqrfl!(^ 3T«jnqq>^4q=[q"tfl^f¥^ ^^q;- 

€>qi% ^Tfj^qrws: I ci^f^ q^'^aT%5qq>F® 
jq^rqj55r5ir55iJrt g^fcrqqq^q^^tw^r 3[cqfiwi9?^3[^*n?w?H!q>’^ i 

3T% ^ ci5^t; arRir^r 

3?f53qii: 3T«iiTH%^^arf^qn'3^sPi '^ 5 ?! 

3?«3nq5^qq^€rflR^f^ i‘lF?n<iiT =^4f^ » 

ftf^sTJqPi a0w5ii% 

qsii^rft i^^'rqRT ^^niir^T ^ww’^ 

“505152? ft stqt T^s: ST# qjfo =0 1 ^ ^ 

iolf^3Rftf% 11” ?5qrr^wg5^# fo?^q;otS5ftr^^5’^ il 

i3=rfl5JTTq>5qpioaT s^qr^Hi Jirof5F2n o>i o^FT€ir*ir. 

a^sir f% fJ?! I ar’Fpq “sii^^riq^i^i^?^^!. arsrfRHiqftqTfgqi^qrq, 11” 
fft ^ffiqTi^onlr^q ^’?ior?iio: 501%, l^i'^f OToi f^i ^ 

g^rri^uoqrr^ii^lJT ftosa. aT^q^^O: II 

Sri U. Venkatakrishna Rao, Lecturer in Sanskrit, 
Christian College, Tambaram :— 

si^or^ ftoqimoissaan^Kft I 
€ ftai fta5tS5iiFf %# apntaa; li 
q SUMfqq qpq^qpq^a I 
f^qf =0501^5 atsq sfn^iq qatsfar 11 

qq wm i 

qqt ■ 11.' - ^ 

snqiqi^a^t ^ ift«qftq*J: l 
srnF^ 'sq^RSjaii 5if5s 1 

q%^T fqiqaw #?iqtqi q*n^'* li 
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Mrs. Devaki Menon, m.a., l.t., Lecturer in Sanskrit, 
Queen Mary’s College, Mylapore : — 

Mr fjf^Trcn iM i 

c(tqq^n% ctr^ M RTfrirq. II 

Sri. T. Chandrasekharan, m.a.,l,t., Lecturer in 
Sanskrit, Government Victoria College, Palghat : — 

51^ f%l TTcrr: II ? 

3?r^sg?f5tqif5®?t II 5{ 

«i^?r sriw ll ^ 

«l Jia «itra gtMqcJT 
?rriwi% iMr: ii^«f ^«r^r; i 
3TJr?raT 

ft:qMrr^i%^rq| 3 iIj iilq, I! V 

Dr. V, Raghavast, m.a,, Ph. d., Department of Sanskrit, 
University of Madras : — 

3T3f3*- ^ niiRfrwmgqMrR ii ? 

qg 3ffq '■ 

3Crq ^rfqnr^rf^ i 

siRTw qM % Rir^ci- 

f^wiRR 3TT?i3, ^Jt^^irrqr: ii ^ 

Mpf^'RiiT 3r9?|qT%qciJr'^ci. i 

^ar # 5RfR[.qqt a qg: arqqigV; l| ^ 

q^qr %; qr^fiqr'ipii^n^orrR i 
^lar; 33; qqjra ^grsrsnw 13;? a ^3: it v 

T^s:rtqf&«rqfcif§?ir?fiesifq qr qjiM. 1 
^ jRgj % 3rq^ Jim3 11 ^ 

M5r55R I 

%jirg ^ ggs ?qT=g^r'ftar 11 ^ 
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I 

ifg ^ 

3T'3;4%'^€tlR53R: ?rR 3: II 

P.-VNDiT p. s. anantasarayana SAoTRi, Retired Sanskrit 
Pandit, Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam:— 

’BRor, 5ii'qrrR?ri*ir 1 
isn^gr ^T%^t ?TOsdT 

“RR 11 

T%Trrtf5tqCra«: I 
aimsq sf^r II 

1 ?fir?jj5^ €42F^'^5rwHR i 

q3T aprfRW '• 

qqfRRq f^l^l I 

<J5fTf^ f rfWTH Icfra Rr%^l=5I^IR II 

3[jls3[qiqqq)R5 f%'^wq S^q^q: II 

«I«w€tSf2 g^gjtqfq^iqq; 1 

qfrqciq??^rsfq IR^T W 

qsqq^^Ris^ratSRi 25 fif%a «!§?;■■ 1 

Jiirs?3^ W‘ I 
fqrqiqiq R ^TrcIT qctq, 11 

IT W€gf fqqtiFq^lR I 

qqq TqqTii% 5 :' 5 ?ii^ 2 T 3 R: li 

Panditaraja V. SUBRAHMANYA SASTRi. Sanskrit Dept, Anna- 
malai University : — 

qqR^^trg^: q|rq|TqiRT2l; ft»T?gs 3U> 

fqpg, 3t^ q2>55raf§ ^gq^2^»irqfagPci, ’ft ^ snf^gqtgR^S 

" l. ‘ Mysore OWental Conference. 2. 
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sr^: 5qr^fs4 

M Wi^wna^fr^T irswi 

3'n^'^^ wras gfs:»Tr«ri«^aff<j JT?^r^s^ JifSii 

qfBsciffogsts % arw i>3=^rt: 

jR?qi: % «| qjlief Ji?r5r^: 

S35q% 1 ?5Rti78tgiwm^r%aT%3:str^wT%: 
f55^JTifi^cri3e5r€q?at 1 

f SW^i^iriRrs i%?:q^55i%=f 

ni£5JRi ^5tq3II55Il% JrCl% I 

QSi^qi^^ 5niBi% €4^Rir3i^gR«t’^’:'ifi' 5niii#il1r'?i^^^- 
si«n3i#:ra^% l il tn^ar: 

i 8S^ ?Emir4r%^3*i^5, f5^f^JTJr?^#w^€?^jr3R, ^r5>?i%- 
jj|iTl3iTI?«J?t^I'’T^I''ft5I^flT^^^'R^ K, R*I5R[. '‘3?^: ^RHH. I 

ff ^Sft i^fillift «33 II 

5;ci?[3Jif*iRPTR 3TwJiTq|-{^?si%?rr55% R»q%3iaci- 

^ajrRg»jci^55f«r^ g 

fl^iRiK^rrlis 3T€r«rrOTf ^s#, 

^3 ^frrrmflr5r4 Rif^f R 

qfll%l% Ri*in% II 

Sri. P. Panchapagesa Sastri, Sanskrit Dept., Annamalai 
University :■—'v■^^’’^■:'’V;^■■v'-'V:^^ 

cr% ?5in'lifltl^7f €5WRrf^5r4iT 

frggrstRs^^ Jtfpsri ^R^rR^cfJCHr^RRfii^f^j 

€if^if445rr siii%sti€ici;. i f| 

^JiRr gR?*tT 3nR%i%r ^R?i €?i?rqr^ sssi sgw'^^r^'ia- 
€n%?igr'?f& R i =5rr'^iT?grr'4 i5rriiFJr:^RR^>=iRg3^gi^^riTR 

^3W€cirgT ^rrsp^^cR^cR^rgr 

•RRgiil'rra^i ^’tr cr^i^i r ?jr 

f5!fqiiiiT4 qrf^RJTwr^qg, i aa?cfci^r*?frgrRr4rqL 

Jit?iift4, irfStsfr^ R 4?^ I 5sniiR7<ar;rf4^4 

^gtgjn’Rr^rai^^t^i ^^p»rcI3(h45: I 

jra?JS5Mrflr»irr?nRJi?r dt*nat»wg^(if3i^i=ai?Jrrs ^rrfliw: 
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®ffTTii'5fatJi^ra«^ jncr;^55i^f^ cr«ir 3i?^3 ^5!i5tr^'%5Wf§c^3 ^ 

f^f^55q?llS«2IT'T^miS^?IR II 

lf5ikr=gTl5cf^fl:^iS iMar: 5 ^ 3 ^ ^:, 

ti^Kupl^OT ?ff3[?n€!Rraiig^4 #'7 pi%^^v 

?gi«qgT%cfr4Niagm 3i5n% qr%qT3#5r ^ l 

it^^wki ^HfRTTqi: %. ?f[f«3RfF3ir?iwar: 

^l\%?im !I?5'T5I?aT HSei’FIT 

wrsT awsi'a 5r(f%pr^k I 

3i;:%qt ^=1 

^mmm- ^ ^ 

q? g f.mT a 11 

5tn%>7?i5rqHT qissraa^i5T'^«ns^ f5r^Btaii^aw*TH5iti 

q;%WTO iT%5r^ a ^ 

^fcI|TI%q5a5[«qi ?wq ftqqJIPIlF?? JP^FcRf^ 
^raiqi^ « *i'=qinr«ca{Tnq 

f^nqiar am ^ ma 

5iimmmqHqi55mmKa H 


^ a mw; a^qrf^^PHmgVa: ^ 

^ ■ . .. . Ara^TT I 5f?j a mftqmm 5 ^ 

aqidiiamsK=i*'". srsi^^i 

a=„* atown,R"i iKW, ftw'iflw ®*w- .""'"'SS 

W ^na ft®ac?=r: smrf: sraS gqftOTiimwi 



)8l :ou d3Ji II 

i/AlUOp'MMM 




■i 





' * .limit 

*^**'**'*'**''‘*'«s*i,^s^ 


®ifi 


^Ilg:j 


; a3wnd 





j Tf— gi-qR^RT ?rii%a ^*?R ?r 1 
5iiret?rqr ?r|wr iiq:5r% w 1 cTci: cwoiRRnH^d^q. 

sii-qi%gRT ^gqrRwf =g- rsM 

jfi^F^nits ^ q^'t^r qqracfi 1 

#?fiwi^i R^iR'^rycT i%s:iRf^ R Rd'I'qsi I 33:r ci=g?i^- 

^iqqirwsW'^Hfqflia-eqr^f^^R# (Bx-ird of Studies in Sans- 
krit) 3TT«3T^qflR|R: 5rri%qqr ■3T-4|n]RiwR3Rg[R- 

jn^=53i ^qpqr q^ctR ^irrui, sfiwsgtrmJiRR® qn^RJl , 
3TiiRqngiraq;?r<Rfl^kiqft?rT# r q^rf nRRt f^ti'niiirEr^sir^ , #^ 5 . 
RqRT ^TW^«^RqHltrqi5r 3?r|R^RrfgqiqtRRRWI?ff Its# R 

ii#5^T g5pf-3?r^ iR»TR %Rr i?f atr-Rqqf^q^TJi sq^r^Rqqiwii: 1 

RdJTRq^^FRqRRJ^'^SRf ^l^oriqRd 5rrW^qRlRq^R iff^lfcTSTR: i 
qRRq3?fqi3?r#q?T% fqqisqRRRiii. 3T«tqT §Hq=?RmT srrrsrwM q^- 
qrf^qjrRq5?3r - f sirraR-^^'qT^R-siR^q^^rRT sR^RiRi qiscRiRi 
fqn^s?5?R«’RqRFq«^irq3 r qq^qiAii: 1 srnq^^^qi^Tr^jfi 
w ^rRTT’kftfrrjr 5^rf^*ri ficqisf^ s^rq^afrqqiRg: 1 

f^ RTRUf^RT 3'^=5S!mraiRra|'^fT?c!Rrqr=i. RttFHaRqqjRR ^ni^r-qq?- 
Rxi^s^^rir ?f^il:q% gi%? ^Rttqfafqjitfiq;, qRii^TTrfrtj: qfD3?iri?RTq 
^^RgRqq;RRqf|q>qjqr(Syndicate)Rtq;TR3:% R^g ct^ m 
Rqn?«iR a?lF^qmfs:?cjR5iR: fqqqr^fqfR §i%5r^-qR^?iOTn% 
c^ntjqRFR (Extension Lectures) stR^q^ ! RI«qiR5Frr#, 
qRqi5rr#(, ^rffRfqqiTqi r qp RqqiRT^f r Rr^iR^r^qiiRS crRF^rif^r 
qr^qrw sqtiRqR, 1 ^rrRrqqrRi qr^trqrR eqioqfq 

RqqqfsiR q^4jRrqq»n% HrqqR^ n^sr diJ^qj^asraf 
qRRRqcli R ITR R I qf^Rr^Rf: rtTf^l RT^I^I 

l5qi%aRqrqRr2[R ?r|q^i1raCrRf tiqiiR crraqfa: qftqtR Ro^iF^i^fq 

Rf^aRR; I fcRURf: OTRI: (Board of Studies) 

sn'ag^RRSRf^ q^i^^rsRtqRfiiaJifeRfTR q»T^^f^'*iRtiRg 
Rnrq^fF: r IrqiRfiFt^ q:|qf Jl 1 e5faqfraq;?mT3r?qTRrRW sto 
q>r® fJiRfR: !i«iqf%q;T€qi6RqrtqRtwi^ qf^«f#a w i §i%^ qjR 
3RRRiqRi: R*F%! (Board of Studies and Examiners) R^HWaRT- 

RajqJiqfR^ a^q a#f3?3 I 

3iR^ qrar i3:a qfmOTR ^RRiTRt^cRT gRT5?rraR#^qjT'jrR'#i> m 
FPnRrs5jp( m taRi^qjRFRiJLt Rf?j|iR g5W?FjiTfW- 
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squRi irr^rr^rr^^ti^ir f^fifvr; in%5tf^ ^ 

5riT%[;Ffr"ii 

g^r}53'% 5J1 i ^ cR^55r5rr=5i^si^‘^«#5?i 

55iR^Tar 5^r^4r: afdSF^ 

ji^ji gqtctfcf mri^^T #F^2JlFRr^?Iirfc!5l?g; I! 

q;4 qw^2i%gi®% JTRTJRJRor 5nf^^3 

5rrT%-i^!irT R^zs'^^i fgi.fsgsRf.Ri^tRrJi'^^aw- 
^^qRciTRT R'Ji^r^Ri 

5?R^qfR5Fq^R TKqqfn%?iqqR«5»F3®SqRf%^455q ( Presidency 
College) 5mitFt5I*iiqT q5P'>555r^f4- 

?i|ciTJ I 5rrfltH|RrqTat cii q^q'RSRfqX ^ ^qsfqq ^e^r^riris- 
*3^qR Ji|ji ^ qRfRslfcf i<?qr ; qt 3 Rqj^qRqqr uRi®ft' 
qR=q?:^R ?r|qmRT g5Rq^^ qfq^wifiT 

l^^qifq I ?i?Kqre3T*f giqisf qp^qR^qFnRfSF i 

Tt«% qiq?a^ 3R i%^R?rr55^S #E^cfq?®i€n^g ®rrf^3^55^«i§ 

qTeq^qqi%flf|?iR«nWR:^" f%?fR5RR qqqqfiR I 

qsrp5^5q«^cjqT3:5rr3r3Eqq^^'i^^'T qfl: q>i®[^R’=q' 

qRsftsqa li 

■ ■■ ■ *\ ■ ■ 

crq fqsqqnq iIirr 5in%q4RT qqt 

q?|on qiiqiqiR'^ ^cRi^qiRqFiRqqF TriRitqT’Rrqu^t^iRg?^- 

fR^qq q^fcFiRiqqJTR^onqs^Rt inqRt 

(LE.S.) ?«RRIR 11 

;T5r'%«fq?II5RqNq’^M (Senate) fqSRRR^ 

(Academic Council) trR-rTRqqqR 

qSR^ar^^irsq sn-qR?in'%qaq5n55iqt( Oriental Research Institute) 
^3RT?RR ARq fqqiflRrqS'^R T^TR^F^ 

jirsir q|Rfsmn% sRjmqRigs i si'^l ^ T^«n^3 

HI#! 5qrq«fqi%steR3R%i# Fpqn qqjif^cir. R \ 

qiq^iqi fq^riqiqqfRlt-ir«^^l^'3f"^f'^^‘ 3191^1^^^' 

S^qr ii?*R5tRi 



H 
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mm wf I 31'% 

jr?*i^%or ^^?%?in%2®r: (Ph.D.) 

I r^-4 I'biRL ^ 

i[;s?r^ jf5Fn%ci^a; 5nflR4^Ji%f?t 

^nfcIRra ^ l '^Philology) 

WaRiW'n'clT^^fl^ ^ (Indian Epistemology) STf^fRiraf^^lclT 
sfsfi giriiq. i 'R 3 rrm- 


fli%*i|Ji5^5'T^ciTgr«ii'RriJi^ ?i^3;Rr 
R 5 W 31 ^ 1 ^I 55?^^ eq5?^cl 113 f%3T 
a^T JRIW 3H.«l%'pl3^I55r: 313,3, II - 

3 Tf^ =3 <^?cqi%?n3T3T«flf^OTf%^ (Journal of Oriental 

Research) 37 Tl^l^T 57533^3: St^T53% 33 f%i3#ttT3?n%33s 

31IP^3T^ I%331 f%333?3 3?3r: 'fl^^iai;, 31 =3 3S337: 3??3%3T- 
aftfilftfa (Sanskrit Academy) 331 ^333 353? 3%^^- 

3f53?l%=313^11^33»icft3i 33?353!R >7^3^535% 3S3S9[r- 

3531: 3^33?^ ^r%333j: 3Tf%t33l fl% §(%I%:3N737L II 

3Tfil3|3T%333;3Ri 31S3?33 331313335335313% 3 311^13313?- 
3j%77I?l, ^13.1553 I 331 53^^331 f%fl^?T3T 3^ 31^313 511^331 
37f33ilf531313^53 33ra 3r31%%t*3531333n33313. ?5af^f^313:, 3|3, 
3'3T3. 331537 3S33t 31%SI'3 3531: 313?31%^1311^13'33115513I: 53333 
33%^*®1 (Curator) 3751,33:11 

fl3 %3f'#lft353%3 'J%31f:ffRl =353 33^ l%5!7313iTf 31 3=331%- 
33533%}^ 1%53331315133R 3I%33I5% f3^%?11333f%Sl3%3 l%3llf%- 
13[3S53151S3f33531 3I57T ai’J'JTR® ^13331; 3ll:^% 315531^3^ 

f3353f33P333l3: 3lf^33Jc311%313%3^?: 33 37733?%^. e7fr33r3r?r(l%- 
7757573131 53^=3f%?n553 35S3i%3t37533313i5373 3733131g; | 

^^f^R13l^ 335f3 %5ri%%3 Il3faft%33#13%3 3=3rf%31^ 

333t3#f 31 f3^f3?I7^153^3I71%3333, 5333rq f3^r33lt55373. 3513335- 
7733^137 (Honorary) 33335333 ^3'731^7^3533'-31%g7i. if 

5?3 373371*3 3%f 37353753 7^^ \i 3ft3«%373lf 3515,3 3731 
^5t5iS3333f%3i37: 3|13373T ^TlRl^ftl?! 33!53%3 33333lfJ3ftfil 
I1T%3313 33 ^FW913 33: H 
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Ski K. L, Vyasaraya Sastri, Sanskrit Dept., Presidency 
ollege, Madras 

sfljTR, f *ra; ii 

R*ratSflT rlTOI'tTRl’^TSJtlR: I 
T^w: ^11 ^ 

* 3i5f i 

l%si€: % f5§!I5IWieT3. 11 V 

€tsq 

^ sEirf^^^a^Terai t 

5iit=^?3"irg It '' 

qft'JTSf^'^r! ^133'. q5Frf5[55{f 

5Mq?i^|T^sf«rJTwr I 

mat 3t% st#si ii ^ 

TOOT'trsucqq^?^-- i 

qs S’lCra^ifli n 's 

fi[55aaT3T II ^ 

f^qr^Fi Cm9«i^?r9?jpw: l 

siliisqTpm^ TtitsTS^s# 
gp|ggp[5333^^ ** 


““I 15 r;'tong time’SiS’used to b« a piSS^'-inE about 
at the entrance to the Ganapati Agrahara., 
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iiff2g>5g55Jlta|€: ii 
^qii% aL 

fti'JiTaraga w^apR^Tarii 

5?riiA^^ a ars ai; a i 

5 ?!if^aa: feaaara2[5ft ai; a # a a ^ifa^a ii 

i%'aaaii3L t 

aftaf^a aRaajlT^rii 

ai^ war sqaiaag® w«aRaaa;a it 

auairtF^tia^aaiflaciast ^1®% i 
aiiauqfiaiacaaaaRga^^aiai li 

5f5a;isla'FRi’^5qRifii{taf^'aT: I 
aiR?aa#??a art i?raia^ gaa ii 

aisT a^tiia^sfa alfsar i 

a^TR%a?a a^rtRaifa it 

3TRiafrtrt aaa aai: gat- 

^f^qt waapaaRa^riff i%qg. t 

q^aaVsaasas^ faaRRgrrait: 
a^ai faiqifa aR a^af aR^afetqaaiaL li 

fai^saartaaii faia«tr: q<^^i: ^a5a«i5!a?Ra^-Ta%s^ l 
5j|??iaaf auaartt MrartaT^aif^aT q?ja1aa^ci tj 


n. aqiiaa'i5«a3'iiaw:=®i5r ai^fi ii 

gs3cwatqai=5ii»^r ai^fi ’^t aiaar, 3r'j^qai=afeqi5q^ra 
awra«q§, sasftq^akai ar-'a^rqqiaTar %i% a#, *ff«faq5:=a1afai^- 
ii 3?:=a5tia€i alafai^Raqa^: ar=qj4^ ii 
? a. qi’jsaai k e . ®Rfa'rrt?3 araf^gc i 






Silllf? 
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cre^ii^ci f% 3 5f ci 3Ri5??t 

mm H ^ " 

spp^auR iiqjRciwiq g^mm: ii ’i? 


‘ 3?T^Re?5iJjg: Jr?^ir HeJETFin: i 
3T]iifl: ?rs5[{t?;jiT 3TRTJigsiOR3: ii’ 

^n%s[itf^^3[r??nrar *T?r-. i 

N53?clTf5^r li 
g^lfiifsK^T mr^a: 

5^4 |55Iil?i5qU’^TT0iq3 R^q TcT: J 

?tgq;5!T55%s®Ji^^ilfpn'Jiq!'Jhq^ If ^ V 

« 

^5(^4 ll®4 f4ci3nq?-5qflf R?f?T 
q?f%SR-¥5[f4 I 

4 cIT I R V 

ifrHiei gf3T 

^^qisRf.ciPcrqR'ir'is^fcr: i 

Jirar fq 55 qcq? 4 ti^ 5553^1 

5[ni%pq^ f^4 ‘gqfjwiqRfs 5tiqjT It 

qf^qfiq ?4 q^i; 1 

f4c!:5F3^^ €idqvt(R^?n 

nm% 3 qwn?qg 3j§%sqi<i3^?^R 11 

~ qf?;^Tq^!iT iR5!fw?ttrqi4'r: '*n^: 1 

3,^^isr:=?q5T<i%a54^qcq ^ 1 3qw5!:=i%s;=%: 1 

s.H. fai»?i: I f5[=5: fapqq^: qstnftq 3[?r4: it 

?^;==q?f: I 31 ?: 59Pr 3i[5!t^58rtq 5m m «a5atsq%'*ra 
S5?f4 I 



gw: wRcir 

^wia: t 

snqg^ nMi ?rc5R: 

^rrpqRJ f !i 

nfT sn:^mjj?f!pii h^*- 

f# fWrJIfOTJRt cTtWI^ST Wr i 
Iqprni goRTg^w; 5ii-feRTs?q^ 3*q: 

^qp^RsiF^raTqJi 11 

qn%?q qftwciT 

%% '{^fSiit ^5^1 1 

sftwiJj;. 5Fif%fq|!3[4t 5ifwwTW7 ?5rt 

ff I%q^! #71^ ^r ^^9 11 

nifwigi## 

fl^riT TT^fcti Jlfl^IwlTO. t 
?5?5rTT«'Jr; 

% wr * 1 ^ f^n ii 

i%t<s^w;=3r<:RT%?itq 'w i 

51 i. gcq?^ ^ i ^rraf f^fq; =M<tf5f: i 

So ig3rr3|q:=wiirn^; I 
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jirs^TRi^pr? ^3^; 

iTfTOT33rg%kRcJTSi^3r^ il 

cI5a€K I 

?i^cS|R ^ krsfi^r fiRR^- 

«tT5^[RTS*^3fJ ^T Sf^RTcilK^^ 31 UT’RT H 

The PaiNciPAL ahd Staff of the Maharajah’s Sans- 
krit College, Vizianagaram:— - 

nfRtnr'^rfq’sgfnicnR 

% 5jT%5n?iTRfr^, a 

9fqRf?i 

li 

nSl^aaaasiftr m, f* SstHnwa^’l - 

Mtaidwrerai; ?re3iR5n!in2?aii<rft!t5>ii5t>ra='^'Pp’'' 

«i safti wAiwByS- 

L»ft itoiK^S g^,:^ 

«;i^qqR?niT<¥'3T: \ ^ gjHqftOTI- 

gqgRRcfJ^T aT^I^Swar aq^R^rn ^RJTRiqrqri^B: !l 

ftssOT oj, m. ‘i«®ii5«'nf: 

mSm giSa»ll«Iia9RIMmW5;5I ®- 

*" rtainfOTiisasara- 

^ ^qiq^^qf^qq q;H. 

iT%'q^fqaa. ti 

ft ^ sra wnam wssraial**^ TOift^S 
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®trcr ^ vrh IH=sqi%?li€g5=C‘n^5?:t^r 

an%a:'|t 'Tsg'irstg i%fFriTi^ 
§5jr§5R 5tf?if4g: 

iTR%«t=^:ii 

3Tq< g H55i=^ «f;qT37# 

fqjsrgflf^fri^j^fr ^rpir’5^='iT 5 ^ 11 = 5 ^^ ?#T%gn55i^gg st^^’it* 

cr^ aTTriiqLII 

3i;qg 55TrafiR^<^^rfflW €?f;?rrrM^w¥^cim^5 

3Tfq ^ «ffcfqTWJ{5=<I%0ITW5rJllJir: 

q%'T?rf?5T si%^3i«W73i#T^?? 

5ni%R2fr giq^r <i;^ ii 

1 %=^ 5qs:2€55'4?Fr€r5R>55r5n^^5ff':qiqqjq^gcg;5q f%«rij^§^»i3- 

8ff5rTi%^^:, aTRiigfS'j^r w4^3;5r?«rrcr«4 

^^%SN 

€r4^55%6q :g v^^^ crCf^f^^f^?ir^^g?iTm'??W3[r5qr^T: 

11 

sTFi =5rF!R?fr^»wggr 3 tn ?fi?rTfli?rePrr ^icr^irra- 

^j?[^ q*in%«^aJ^s% ^r^T?:5fflcfT. 5W5f%% 

q'q f^plr 3TW H ^ SITR || 

Dr. A. N. Narasimhia, m.a. l.t., Ph.d. (London), 
Principal, Maharaja’s Sanskrit College, Mysore : — 

fl l'?I •^?[^sr!PTT'=iI'’I^: ^ <1,^ “ ^ 3% ” I 

-fir , q sn^fi fgf ir?a«rrr‘l«iRFr 

a^cF^cI'^TJ I ?r -T R dWl^gf?, 

^JTI % ci5€f f^sc^JiaM 
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am ? 



?p!ici.5PT s^is^i 1 sTjft f| 5?gs^rtri'?rw 

utitrar arPi ^ir€5rfw?ip^flrr%^^^^PTT *33 

^|cq5r53i?2rr%^^fftm9r#g’f%smJTcr?r^#wr:, ^■ 
M. A. 3T5W - q^^cl#5f?fTI|RT3^M«5^^raRa[^T 

^^5 Presidency College ^?fcrs[^?rr«gTqfjr: ^^arssf^crTfTr^^H- 
^fRT^^JsftgTcrW: ^ gr ^ ^ 

§ffg=iRr^ 3TgT^^jrgtei?WJP’iTJi jt mi'ui^I'^^? IT I^^ci ! litsfq 

qwcg ?f4sTT 5fur^g gl!=W?T, ^9T4s^3TJ^g ^ ^ 1 1 

Sri Narayana Sastri Khiste, Principal, Sanskrit College 
and Sarasvati Bhavan, Benares : — 

5riii% m ^qcl stthbiw# w i 

aw ftai aat an: U 

?r ! ?'ar?i fsaf ?R 5r»’in%'iraN*T 

cIIS5rT^aJTfFlIF5c!l^55T 2 ^- 

^ ^ aat 11 ? 

- ^ ■<„: . '■,',%» ■ , . ■■,'■■■. 

%# 3gfiwTa}f^ar4?rg#aTwrf^?ff %S#r, l 

i;Si il \ 


?ftTri% =a^“n^wiPf a^^PPl. 1 


15 
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^r: S^KT qTW^RHTf*! gr I 

^ ir w v 

5T ^ sifia g'4i^4[i II \ 


g^aj^f gg;qgT I 


Prof. Siva Prasad Bhattacharya, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, Calcutta :— 

ftg^ifS5cr5rm?:mfs?rs?[i?: ii ^ 

31# ^[#ft m s^r«if44R^# I 


l%?rr #^Fi 1? ^rg^gpr i 

flpjRg % cnt4^cfin^RT=4 ^ II 


SKHTgcrig S^IT4 ?34i^TR€T^R I 

3fT=^g^ ! It g^qr ii h 


Acharya Kshiti Mohan Sen, Visvabharati, Santi- 
niketan: — ' 

§in%^§r5rTO JIIIntRMM: #cf^ 

st^JT'tR *rar 5# ^^1'4Tgf s^ri# S3i%: I ^^5 
q|^?iT qR'ir%sf?f srijrr^^ nr# I 

^ ^ ctis5a[fcfF^n^%#T 4»T^sfq 3r^r5Ji%#it5Jr*?T l|5«fMOTg i 
3pcR?q^igf55#r5# cl^r ^ %5Rci. ^*1T 

g 3if^ggTq9c#5t i ^qJT^f^Mf^sw'SRra. 

3t#snft€*q^«Tr 3F«npq?M 

M €pfecii«trsra ^^RRiargi qR^P^gn ii 

M ^ ^g=^feiRr q??iPF<?r3- 
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Setu Samsthana Mahavidvan Bhasfaa Kavisekhara 
R. Raghava Ayyangar : — 


1, Q Lom m .BOsis uftmemmtuek 

eOifjBir etarmmm 

Qsir€ktu,9jr^^miB OssfT^^uLj ^ffuSQujm 

2, #c6ai^ Geo^Qtu^ 

Qu/ri d?fdBr®Ou/r (^sSeoQ^ih 

mmQiu QoippQp mfrmw^ 
sk. nk^ mk^&ssw Qm!r^(^ui^ ^/rijSQuj^ 

3, Qu0uQu (Bujtsj Siiirp^u Ou0w Quajk 

jg0uQu 0©aj QesjkpiQ^oj 9jBemm 
s0uQu {fliusam seosSuSim 
00uQu iffiuQjT Q sirm^uLf Siri^Qiu, 

4, urL-0 Q^frid(^vp ueku^ ^ FfrsQiu 

rfru9inr 0«?u^u 

iS® QsffQututr Qupp Qu0fi»’i5tfj6»r 
miM IS i Q<sir^0ULj ^iri^Qiu* 

5* lukpoBipp ub^uiL 

Qi^rB ujio€omm 

0fB uj^Omesr Smpm^ Q^sm^soBi^p 
sk^iB Qsrrm0ijLj <ffru9(Iaj. 

6, uSpS0 spu^ QLDmesiiDSj^ 
iseostiL^ /sniLi^jS Q&udjjSssrir 

uJiBi^UJ Osi/semssoiLDif^ iSiir/r€a3^*»%^4 
Q<9/rp^ ssBdrp ga)i0UL/ ^blSQv^ 

7, ffa>aJa/# Qpndm^m msmSmm 

Q^ffpsu 

Qmuj ^pQum 0mQm^ Q^ujpp^d 
SSL.UJ sBppsk Qssm^un 4Fffi£Qiu* , 

8, 9frp^^m , 

mmm irsiipmmf i^smpQpii'sm u.stppe^p 
Qsirm^ULj ^buSQuj^ 



Gtoiip 


Qu^kp'h&imio Qvuih^aB&A 
mfiS’^rnu. mmesBium&i mirp/S&BL^Qia 

ufi9^ihmL^ Qinirifid^ff'^ ueoei^spjpim &€ffffip&sm/sm 
npm 0f*jS 0mr ^%iyu0£s9m (ptu^ifrp 




' ■ 1’ 



i 


l| ^ 




liMllliil 





iii 

lisiis 


liiiil 

iiillS: 


"III"’ 
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10. eosQtuQ$fiS> sehsttes!^ ii9a;@)9 

Qicdiiviip^/S QPpfQfiufi Qa'^si^ t^*uueo^ir^ 

QamiiuQfpp euiisrir^ QfipSK^^^^ 

QuiiQvQSP^ wnppp^p tSlpipQ*irp^ 

11. tiraieui^ eSps'^s ^iL^uei) arif sQmwrii 

4(ffl/S»L. eS&diQxS’i-iemu iue>aL.i^iiJSi* 9piipm&iir& 
siroteoesL- s.’^imrSi, sppwis tear pst'^iutrii ^ 

uxstieosamQfiipussSusitpstr^eisi-msuaineii. 

as®ir«6«r(?c.(r®r p^irs@s^Q»i piri^iueiirA 

sek^ soei lu ITS ffetv Qesrj^^i^uiirx f^suBaiQeisr 

4si «6«r«oa) aSAw/r^ 2 uj^Qu^m. 

13. §jppsis«Qiur Qewmwippir ^eS&mBn Qearm 

Qujnu^i^^^ 8pd)0uem'sssfu Lfdr^^sik €^nis^(§^mi£inm 

€(QSU)U)frQ(^ 

ei^p^tli£hsiiJn<S»>irQeuuQp>^pp<HrLS(Saiu>(Sirtr. 

14. ii0(setiQpirdi peieoirw eoaQwiceoiru) 

^rnmSei) QeapSmQpi^QfneiieoirQeii LifXiwH^^Birei 

§)^uirQeii Qw/ri^Qdrp Qm^p/^uH -nrJlQf^ p 

iSeiiuir^^i Qpisgi^iiesa Q>-iiB(etuirSm iShBeSi—Qs-. 

Dr. P. S. Subrahraanya Sastri, Principal, Rajah’s College 
of Sanskrit and Tamil Studies, Tiruvadi (Retd.), and Head of 
the Sanskrit Dept, Annamali University, Annamalainagar 
(Retd.):-^ 

QPP^ QppsS^ 1913-|)« ^ix,irm (^CqwmniS 

jn&W^p ^(^e>B&ujirpj$i) ifirm J^uQm^ 

^®(5avar ss^sajs-af* •ssmSpii apiSp^s Qmneagis^(t^iQ pm, 
ZimaA Q^mSefr Cjsr^QL.ars,iS «-r(?«j^s<S0ii0 
aipQufsi pjwisilfs Hjifi «»^sw».3^« awioswi®^ 
ui- 0 -M^ SsiMML- ermtesr 

jultyuSu/rw, ‘ga/if M.A. QaieSart^m eiumms(§p 

s’SeaCi ui^pS! 'k.t-Qm pa-(yiu> ^eu^im 

Qeom& dnuilsaJCaiaai ermp dpr*afei sptSCiupra 

^sapsQsiUSi emw^MQiP ^Bi@e0 oiir^tBiui sire^^S 

Qfmp ^umm S. Qeipnipiniivummiraiw j^aipmpu uifirf fflS0ic 
iSmff. ermteill(sma’d^ui mir^ emipiunstiipmiS Qfiupi^p& 

QpiTi-'B^eviri, 9* 9-30 (issifi*® Qpi^uuirir. trmsiLQSppirm 
Qppm (tfipeSii (ysmpmitaA mpiSpp^^ etmp Qpirmjp^ 

9mp^.:.^iSmmip psimtJirQmirapmpu utkafimpu uw wirmeurd 
®u Quirfippmif vmti^ Qa.Mumu.. S« Qpmmi* 
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^JT^p * jfjuQufr^ ^eudnuif 

Qeofrssp&^p ^uQufr^ ^Q^y>^p 

^«idFuu(gjS(?32?OT* mmpm'^^. (^is^rpuis^ '€mp 

Qm/Spjpi amumpu ^ fS sS dQml p^ , smru0 

indjrsfrirp^p^^ sijd^L9m€sr^^ psumujft'^e^i^T^p^p Qjur^ 

QumiT<3}9iifrmfr <sr€srp ^mdi^sfrfBujth, 

O^/rL^®0 «r655rj3? 'S %fr^ppesrir^ Q>Mir^QuiuiTjip 

tSpi^ ^€Si^^pdSajisi9ujth Qp!n^iB(^w&j(SSin‘ 

<sfQgpQpQgppf^^ ^(a«’j57 sa jyuuigip^fLiLD 

€r^'S0 u^^S'sSu.i irirdf^ m^uoofTM Q^iIj(» sum? 

1913 Qfipdo 1943 m'Siair'jSiiu j^su^^stBi^ua 93(t^mp Qu(Qsstm 

msm d^d QmL^pp0 mm'. inSspQmQ pm^ 

puSj^ Q&udeuSIsm ^iScw, ^(^mssjuj/r^ 

^arBsuifsiSi^ ^supifieo isfrmr Qsu'^urrrr p ppp^ih u{rnuupp(^iM juu 
QufBajir^ir <sbinrmfruj, Qtf^^ssru^ei) isirm ^0i(^ih2u/r^ 

S&0 U0S srmd^d 'spSppmrir^ Journal of Oriental 
Research History of Grammatical theories, 

^u^iu Qpn-eo aruiSau) ^supmpu u^uiSppmitt 

^a^mirjpt ueosum s/Sio srsssrd^ ^p^!usu0ih^ t3 puLjQppiu ^/ul/ 
mmsr mubehQ^^^p^ soojQoj &^ufrmSp^ jya/^ eS<sfns!^d Q^djpsii0Wy 
SljS^'^su Quir0^oirmd >ss0^u&i0h^ ^/Ssj ms unfair mff'u Qu/rp^ajetj^ih, 

Qb ^mr 0i}i^ Qpibojih sff&srd 

M.A. su^uiSId) u s^u'SufriT ^(rsh^sr ^€U s^u Ui^s0th(j}/r^ Q^djp 

®j0ihf Uffi-lrt»#^«*s5r Q^frmp ^susirsrmfnh 

^m^0h, U6i) ^d)s&Rp 4F.Bii$^m ur^iasf'^jsff Qp%jm^ 
^ffsBtiJQp^p^dii ioiremsufr^stiL^u Quir^ppsu^w, wtresareuir pmd^u 
L^fBujfrp u€id£SL^m<s^'^ sruifljs^frufu LfiHqLhui^ Q^iu^oi^Wf Lotrssstmws^ii 
■9^QWts^0ii ■ ,0i^£O.3i,(?a/%»j. M^PPdPp Qmmft.!Sm' wm 

mir&wmid €f(tfijSiu ^pu 
lS^P ^^"Spuu/rs^^ w^ppQi0w, pthm$tesarm(f^i^m ^jTsm(Si 

msfruoQaftuirp^ujfrujiT^'^B^w L^/rsL^ds^ijih (Ph.D,, D, Litt,) 

a.«a>L-tofii/0tD ^Suj j^u^uiTff&tflujmir ^irQ^ih^ 

^uQuiBfUffid^ ujnm lutr^mir QjPibsud sl.(SIw? ^mmir 

is&)j^6^9p & <ssL^mi&fimr 


Sri R. Visvanatha Iyer, Tamil Professor, Presidency 
College, Madras :— • 

mxfF oQsiruirp^ajifiu s^irm^iBnifrir agirmr 

I934*^fi '§ipJ!§f §>0 mirdr ^^uu^sSm jsfmm 

^mL^m'Smuip0di ppBpQpm. 
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iH'Tsfr^ eSmsQd 90 u^ms3>^'i9dr (^mp 

it9^ ^ p^tu/rff p0-3S{^^i^ ^(Tj^d^ih s^i^L^p'smps Qpu^^mir 

Qsum^ ^SiiiTs'^i QsC.® PisuffSf^mL^nJ tsup^muj mfrL^milw (Birm 

^S3j0490iBp UfBy^g-msrmfrm sjjS^^ui ^ p^imrir jtf^(^s 
90«p i&sipxp ^^pfruQpih ^&frd^ ^uQu/r(^^ {$m(^dj s^&rmQm, 
uifm^ OpiSSipuBm ^zsi^L^tjxrm u^^Qsjm^ sirm 

j;ji^^sffldss9e0^^^ ul,l^ldQup (^tsujQ^ p^i^^sbc^ 

^/Smoiu QupQm&kri^tu ^&}9tup€Sip jfiemr^sir 

j^jsniraf^ s^^s9m Qt^mesiuieaiuju uppSuj d Q^fremi^pirs 

jtlSiifrs(^&s>L^uj Qs/rdrm3s @(T^ip(^p uj^^u u^m<33^s&B^ 

^Gfrir p^dQ<sfr(^ds ei90i}>U6:9^'^ Grmu€s>p Bfrm ^i^dQpm 

mfrpm Qipm'kmd^ 

ptiiSjSd <3t^fr^/T%o^Qa w IT ppuuil.f^ mi piSI dr Lf jfirnffStcrUdr SQ^ Q0inr 
md Q^m^LjtHtiw ufrdQiijpiss>pu QupQpdr, iL.^^2tafrs apmps^^m 
jSSi^sflQp^pttS^w J^;mir>s’kfru u&fQpmptjth (srmd^ mnibut^ 


«Oio 6 n;«ss 0 ^u 


muuQtu ik.eO0i£ipSiLfU), .^dsSc^9d(^ €rdr^ih 


(o«f ®i>©/ <^£Li(oaj &,€0sui Lj-ss j^9 mr p ^ ^ firme^ffu 

uirmoi^<%iiifij^w Smpip jtjL^txiTmdj ^tmOu^mu^p Sisnira^L^di' 
Q0(^m@u u^Qdjmff sQiSfr ^ jS m ir ir ^ ^fnuQiDfrj^u udsTL^pirseffiL^w 
psffff(ss>wiijfr 60 r Ln^/uif wudsr'B, utro^n 

(^ff^pesip jfjmi im(m Qwd^mnir^ ppm p^nir 

fS^^'uj ^lu ir p p /r ui€i) etamp^0uU6S)pd (^/Spp! u^OQpmp 

m0i^ujp:sm(B, pw p^(jpsir>piiSd) pth Q^S^mfrdsfreo u^u^pd^i^d 
0 # Q>^djiuds^ijf-{u mpmpp pfrQu) ^p^iupp 

. gjii '#iriJ-SsSsr.-'Uii? 

eri^fru u^m^0&f)0iu> ^irsm^ifitufr^d^ tumtS udr^ff^w 

piSjiaeo ^iStafreanh p<5i^iu{rm 0ireO;^Qsmp 

m0Wu>Q0n^ujr p ^mirm ^nuS^irp j^ujujd 

p6sBes>t£iajirm' i^fflajrr^p mmp ^(^kpirn^dr. ' 0fr0^(^Q^drp uemi^pir 
^'smp^rfrmiDihiufr sj^d^is^ 

upjSd 4Ffrd)^{BmfriT m^fn^9sj ^^QL^dr^th J^dumir^rfriud^iuirdd 
up^uufrL^( 9 ^ QeouuS^^ jras^ Lo^;ssB(^tXis'^ Quirdrp jar€&<s5«rf^ 
ufid^tud QupjS(^dpinr srdrp/th, mndr jsjmid^&fiu.tJl^isQp QslL 
i^fSd ^(^iQQpdr, ^pmem mi^s^fflek ^ir^pemp ^snrujmpij 

Sjpd^dstL, ^irirdjdQu up^iflm^aSfdo (Journal of Oriental 
Research) ^md^&r Sil^s^r pu9yid^rflp^irp0pQs 

§ft ^pirrnarrdj i^deifp], ^<si&ffppmppird ^uiu/rpiru UirL^^/r^Si^d 

^fr^d ^^eiidQ<f^jrps^d^p p(^ip piriiQuairifid Q^/rp^Q&r iS^vsSear 
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eSS^^ it-A^raS^u^t j^^i>4tu^up0 

lu/ri §fflL-u> Qup^i. j/jwsunrn-^ Qpi^w^L-qm 

a,e<s>irtiSei*!f^^^iiir[it pih ^srirMi^p^, . JS>^<^ 

^©Wffl/^eo^ jy®fflszr/r^**rir Q^/r®^^0i 

^0»r (sr^? u j5? iJl^sUJfrsir^^ 

^^fSqii peSppiSjfi eSpsuirdr uilt-aLS^SB^e^, B. O. L. 

utli-uuissx^s^ Quir^p #Ui_®jiSsff a/@uu^« 

u=r®^ Oa=«r Q^drh^rd 

Q*mp pM^Qu.^p ^-rL® 

*«■«# O#io^w«r siip-Sp (TfivpSd^LD 

sr^/ra^ iti-ra/^A ji/SipQ^s. 

ftr^^^iBiund ^ai/rdsgg[sa>L_iu ^raiud^p^p^q^ 
eiaiuqi^ pii> iMKoataiisaBu-w ^irCJBm J^mqti, 

vDW^itnemneii ®«t® L/«icuu® Sear / dot. .gj®* ^anf«@OTJ_io 
^pt^qi, a/ril®A 

^'/tfaiif. fsTem^iflujiriT pvoi^i SifiQeu^ Qfiiueuir^^ i^sqih J»<Iu 
u.r« ^r/r£.iFG;f SiuJlp^d Qairdreur. qd®* u 

OTffl/>iD ^ai^infldr a/i^i9* «/rm ^^m^ojwssp p^ySu.,ru.ii 
®®uQu/r^uaoui,^ aSS^^a) 

^ilBOpesip. prih pti> Qeu^ssimJ^ p3u> (Sj‘iniusSe<!&)irmsSil“>, 

Ou^dj^wuSdoeo^ioti^, ^ai/f^eflOT 

3ifi(Sai^ Qjfiiumin seSL-.(tpii> ptrionaQsii ut^Sm pear , 

Qprrppp^^ s'Ssaurqdreirajjrn^&SSlii,^ J>l^^ 5i0Si,<ce>jriurrmi^ 

ueiaih QiBiTi* ^f«'meBraiirei)»>. ersufii-QfiW wiBrueeopqw, ^earqu>, 
«a,/f a-rL®®L pm Qsrtupea>p tt.uQpa^m Q^msa^pu 

QuneoQea ^ffnKSeeff. seSujirwj^p^d) ereaeairqih jrjeurr Qm^ppea 
receoJT. pieujrrrd^ radrrnmOuppevU^u um>rrrs Mrrw «r6OT««r«)r(?u> 
ttjOT/iJ ^marreo Q*®i*u udu.««ir SiTOT/pa-t- eremmu^ea 

tyaf-ujrrp,'. Qea^^^djeeQp 9(3 

^ir^fiSiuffir j^eias^ miir^dearsmiuuup/Su u® n-w# (J*(ri*® 

«sr 0«/rOTr®sffarfflj«w. SOTiD<r*^D-.i^* jfSD/ra®*® ' »«)«) 
^urrSseoTMqek®. 90 dSpudIA u.ea>ifipp m.ea>^uq wjHSpucSIe^aeaj, 

u«OT 0-r®i«^ 

a*ie<u^«*r®. Qujr(Sidrse£L.p^S0‘i >^dreeS^p^&m 

• ut^CiLS^mup prppd^ j^mPmsdr a.*®® ereerpi J^wr ^i^sasf. 
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;S?Loi0 

iu Qisfr^sms^&^ui upjS 
^ss- .@irewOt— 

735 QuHiUfTiT ^SUrBi-^lh 4 Sk^jS ^StQuff' ^ (S 

M&jir Q^ff^€tTpffs fsir^ Qsi^i^(n^s 
^gko&uxssiujs 

^^^ir&)u(»u!rd 0 siss sj^i^ 

■r. snjL£^S0 pp ^€0 ^ ertj 0^# 

fr^ ^uSjjt ^dii<SS(^ (SpUiU 


QmpS^6tQdD€S)UJ^ ^!r€ 9 ffQpUJ^lIi 

u«a 

tjfrw^ sneo^ 

Q^mu^ < 3 ^ 0 ^^, 

4^freh^tfluj(rir Qoupfi ^0S snjrtswm j^oj^mi^iu 

issffQe^irtSP^mitjih^ ^Qjff< 3 s^ pfru 3 U0^S6^ Qtu^&o/rw Qpm uirsQmi 

^eoSuufrit^j^f J»IPP0 QJ0tJO ^«OL-.g^^i»cfr ojfrmpmp^ih (pmu/rsQm 
er^fruirffp ^^p^ssBdi jsn pih&siLDu uir^s/rp^^ Q<Bs^^^^ts^^Qm^i^lli 
QpmQ&sr^^ffidsGi^sm tufrOipissipiLjio Q^tu^ mwp ^dQsfr(dr<siiQQi * 
dpm ptuirrfiu Sdaeoifui^ srdsrrfBiup^^i^ ^pm@m 

jfjssiui^iijirtb ^0ds Q^emij^MjSufrQpA^frt^ 

SdaiupSdii ^09 p (jpsstpaSA pth^jp'up^A^s Q^ujj^ €Siiip ^frQ&i^^irek ^ 
j^Qj/r €r(Sipp sff/fiiudjaQ&iAfeOffw uSstQ&ip/S sjruifftu (jpif.i^^sr. ^frem 
mfT^iBs&Beo ^{^^irLoe&rth umi^pp ^^^isisQwm-d^ 

Beon- ^i(^psuS€i>‘^» ^Qjfrseir 90 Bp/kp ^ir paQuifif^ Sfff^ 

^uQutrfiSd jijmirii&r i^puL^eim 

isfj'iflij^i^^ §>0Lj^^Quj wm 

u»Jlm Lcmp^sap fiL.u#//?A 

0tb (^€G> p uSl^ Qui^iSSi'OlUlf^ Jtjskf ilFIT*SU<S€0^rSir'^ 
^^3y&0S(^d 0^ Q<Fdr'^a9^0i^ Q^enueair^i^d^p pirinrefrwirdsd 

Qs^ioeo^pds @u.m ^stJirs(^cis>L^uj eR^^^(u» jfjmiim 

&f)09p ^ireop^d) ^sufTM^d^ e^^d^mird^ ^(SfrQ&j 

^pp&03S(ij 03GofiSi sdr Sis^pd^ ^jiBiutit p’Ji ippsf 

Qsrm0^t^ jifs^dm^mL^oj Lj^sQ^L^i) 

imsffjp, pi^^Hr ^ifdff 0sdfdsiisi sr-dsrjpi wp^d sL.^S3J^£-ir ^uuw 
^ffdr^aS^ipeitd s/rdv^iflinnir ^ppm&Qoj/rd 

j>j0Bisii0ii> ^4^fr&)p^&o ^irdv^iflijir^ mjirt^dms w^itS 

€S&rd0uQuffeo pw&s^^nijih sspmipmh eSmrdSQjdp^^ 

j^&jeSfsfTsSm §i^ smr^d0U Ljmuui^fr^f -S®* 

mmjpih eSefrsB)0m^ 



